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PREFACE. 



A new editioii of the Guide to the Orchard being called 
for, it may be proper, in this place, to make a few remarks 
upon the design of its original publication, and the object 
steadily kept in view throughout these pages. 

The work of Mr. Lindley was chosen for the basis and 
model of our undertaking, not because of any supposed 
inability to prepare an entirely original volume, for having 
pursued the business of a nurseryman in this city, with spe 
cial attention to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, for the last 
forty years, and having been acquainted with the best 
European gardens and nurseries, the author had on hand 
an ample amount of material suitable for that purpose. 

Nor were we ignorant of the fact that publications of a 
similar character are numerous, both in this country and 
in Europe ; and since the issuing of our first edition in 
1833, in the United States especially, volume after volume 
has been issued from the press ; each professing to be an 
improvement on all others, and claiming attention on the 
assumed ground of superiority to its predecessors. 

But, alas, for the state of horticultural, and, more especi- 
ally, of pomological knowledge among us, if these jejune pro- 
ductions, with their multiplied inaccuracies and unphiloso- 
phical arrangements and classifications, are' to be taken as 
its correct index. At one time we have the bold plagiarist, 
forgetful of his inverted commas, appropriating to himself 
the labors of another, and, like the ass in the lion'^ skin, 
betraying himself the moment his own voice is heard ; and, 
anon, the catalogue compiler assumes the title of author, 
and after ransacking creation and his own ingenuity pa- 
rades before the public, with a sounding title, a volume of 
words— words-— words. He seems verily to think that the 
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larger the list of names, the greater the merit of his work ; 
and it is not wonderful that his descriptions of fruits are 
unintelligible to the reader, when it is known that by far 
the larger portion were perfectly unknown to the professed 
describer, and many of them indeed to every body else, 
seeing they exist only in the imagination of some nursery- 
man, from whose catalogue the names were copied. Again 
we have what may be styled the truly patriotic pomologist, 
whose aim it is, seeing ours is the finest country in the 
world, to Americanize everything. With him the Pears of 
Belgium, the Peaches and the Grapes of Italy and France, 
the Cherries, even the Goosberries of England, are not wor- 
thy to be compared with our own tiomestic productions ; 
with the seedlings, which have had the good fortune to 
spring into being on this side of the Atlantic, or even the 
chance-begotten fruit found by the way-side. Now we 
trust we are as patriotic as our neighbors, but this under- 
valuing of everything European, while it may evince great 
love for country> unfortunately deprives us of fruits which in 
reality we cannot spare, unless, as is done by a recent au- 
thority, we adopt the petty meanness and unnianly subter- 
fuge of concealing well known European fruits by 
changing their names, and then, by way of exposing our 
own folly. and of indicating what is really meant, give the 
true, long known and well established name as a mere 
synonym. 

It is unnecessary that we should be more specific or 
definite in this matter. Those who have been humbugged 
by the authors of either class to which we have alluded 
will have no difficulty in ascertaing to whom our remarks 
refer, while it will be neither edifying nor profitable to 
others to have further intimacy with them. 

The peculiarities of Mr. Lindley's volume, which render 
it superior to all others on the subject, and which have giv- 
en it, wherever known, the reputation of a standard work, 
are, in the first place, the exceeding accuracy of his no- 
menclature, the result of his own long practical study, and 
of facilities afforded him by the gardens of the Horticultu- 
ral Society of London, where fruits of all kinds and from 
all quarters are cultivated, their characters noted, their 
fruits tested, and their merits or demerits fairly weighed. 
In no Okoe of the sister sciences is there anything like the 
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PREFACE. V 

confusion which has existed in this respect in this branch of 
Horticulture. The same fruit has been known in different 
countries, and in different sections of the same country, by 
different names, and hence it very frequently happens that 
the nurseryman who may be applied to, knows not what 
his customer means, even when he thinks himself very pre- 
cise in naming the variety ; and the purchaser, with the 
catalogue in his hand, is unable to select- from the names 
before him the fruit which he is anxious to obtain. 

In this respect the volume now in the hands of the reader 
has done much towards correcting this enormous evil, and 
we anticipate the day as not far distant when — ^the work 
of Lindley being the standard both in the old world and the 
new — ^this babel-like confusion will, in a great measure if 
not entirely, cease to exist. 

As nearly allied to this merit of our author, we may 
mention his determined rejection of worthless and inferior 
fruits. Far from being actuated by that paltry ambition 
which seeks to swell the size of a book by incorporating 
therein every thing that has been seen or heard of, not to 
say tasted, he rigidly adheres to the principle of describing 
and thus seeking to perpetuate such fruits only as have at 
least one or more good qualities to recommend them. In 
the present edition we have been governed by the same 
principle ; and with the exception of a few that we have 
not had time fully to describe and verify, have added des- 
criptions of all the truly valuable fruits that have been in- 
troduced,* or that have originated among us since the 
publication of the former edition. So that while on the 
one hand nothing worthless has found a place, we have 
omitted none that are truly valuable, and he who takes 
our edition of Lindley for his guide, will not be imposed 
upon by mere names, however pompous or high-sounding. 

The exceeding pertinency of our author's descriptions, 
his accuracy and strictly correct phraseology, in which he 
exceeds all others who have written upon the subject, /(ict7« 
jirinccp*— constitute another strong claim to the gratitude 
alike of the amateur and the practical cultivator. By strict 
attention to the peculiarities of any variety herein described, 
brief as many of the descriptions are-— the reader will be, 
if not in all cases, enabled, at once, to call any fruit he may 
meet with by its proper name, in no danger of being impoe- 
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ed upon by the well meaning nurseryman, or the empiri- 
cism of the charlatan. 

The beautiful and truly philosophical classification of the 
different varieties herein described, most especially in that 
perplexing fruit, the Peach, will commend itself to the read- 
er as it has done to writers subsequent to our author, who 
have availed themselves of it without giving credit to the 
pages from which it has been taken. 

In the second part, the reader will find the principles of 
horticultural operations, relating to the propagation and 
cultivation of fruits developed by the hand of a master. 
It has been deemed unnecessary to make any additions to 
the theory of improving varieties by seed, by cross-fertiliza- 
tion, or by the use of different kinds of stocks ; while to 
the practical part much new matter, the result of experi- 
ence has been added ; rendering the work more adapted 
to our climate, and making the << Guide to the Orchard,'' 
what it has long been on the other side of the water, the 
American Standard of Fruits in their classifi^cation, de scrip- 
Hon and mode of cidHvation. 
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A 

GUIDE 

TO THE 

ORCHABI> AKB FRUIT GARDKIT. 



PART I. 

DBSCRIPTIOH OF FRUITS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ALMONDS. 



1. Common almond. 
Amande Commune. 

The nuts of the common almond are about one inch and 
a quarter long, with a hard smooth shell, containing a kernel 
of little value in comparison with some others. It is the 
most common in France, and the young plants from it are 
used for stocks to bud peaches upon. 

2. Hard shell sweet almond. 
Amande douce a Coque dure. 

The nuts of these are large, full one inch and ahalf long, 
smooth, and of a dull colour : the shell is thick and hard» the 
kernel small, and not high flavoured. 

This is an improved variety of the former, and diflbrs from 
it only in having larger fruit. It is a preferable sort for 
stocks, aad used by £e more careful of tneir gardeners. 

3. Soft shell sweet almond. 
Amande douce a Coque tendre. 

Much resembles the last in appearance and colour, but it 
has a tender shell ; one side is usually straight, and the other 
rounded. 

This sort is budded upon the others, and is grown in gar* 
dens to produce the young almonds, which in France are 
eaten fresh in July, the kernel being sweet and well flavoured. 
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2 ALMONDS. 

4. Ladies' finger sweet almond. 
Amande des Dames. 

This is eaten dry, and cultivated as an article of com- 
merce, in the southern parts of France. 

The nut exceeds an inch in length, is of an oval shape, 
and thicker in proportion than the others ; the shell being 
light-coloured, porous, and tender ; the kernel plump, rich» 
and sweet. 

5. Sultana sweet almond* 
Amande Sultana. 

This resembles the amande dea damesj but is smaller. 

6. PiSTACHIA sweet ALMOND. 

Amande Pistache. 

Is similar to the last, but still smaller. 
The two last varieties are peculiar to the south of France, 
and are not in general cultivation. 

7. Princess thin shell sweet almond. 
Amande Princesse. 

This approaches to the amande des dames in its qualities 
and size, but has a much thinner shell, which is rough exter- 
nally, appearing as if the outer part were removed. 

8. Bitter almond. 
Amande Amere. 

Of this, which is the bitter almond, there are several va- 
rieties, differing in the size of their nuts, which are dark co- 
loured, with hard shells, and bitter kernels. 

Propagation and Ctdtivation. 

All the varieties of the almond in this country may be pro- 
pagated by budding them upon the muscle stock, in the same 
manner as directed for peaches and nectarines. 

Being natives of Barbary, their cultivation for the purpose 
of obtaining fruit, cannot be expected to be successful, unless 
the trees are trained against an east or south-east wall.* 

* Almooda Not. 1, SS, and 8, are perfectly hardy, and will stand our most seTere 
Iroatt without injury. Nob. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, are more tender ; our winters eene- 
rally kill the young branches, and sometimes the whole tree. They will, there- 
fore, reauire protection during the winter. I have cultivated them for many years, 
but could never get them to fruit well ; under glass, or trained as espaliers in a 
▼inery, there is no doubt they would answer weU, or they may be trained on a good 
south wall or close board fence, and protected with a covering of mats during the 
winter. As reenects their cultivation, the sweet almonds ought either to be budded 
on the hard shell almond stocks, or on plum stocks, which are more durable ; the 
plum stock ought first to be budded with the almonds Nos. 1 or 2, and the next 
year they should be budded with the sweet almonds, working them on the young 
■hoot of the almond near the bottom; the sfaooU of the sweet ahnonds are smaD 
Md delicate, and would not readily take at once on the plum stocks ; but by this 
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CHAPTER II. 
APPLES. 

Sect. I. — Summer. Rounds or nearly so, 

1. BoRoviTSKr. Hort Soc^ Ccd, No. 94. ; Pom, Mag. 
t. 10. 

FrtitVmiddle-sized, roundish, and rather angular. JSyesealed 
in a rather large cavity, and surrounded by a few smaJl plaits. 
Stalk about an inch long, inserted in a deep and rather wide 
cavity. Skin pale green on the shaded side, sometimes 
broken by a silvery appearance of the epidermis ; on the 
sunny side, striped with crimson red on a ground of paier 
red ; rather transparent. Flesh white, firm, juicy, with a 
sweet, brisk, sub-acid, very pleasant flavour. 

An early dessert fruit, ripe the middle of August This 
beautiful apple was sent from the Taurida Gardens, near St. 
Petersburgh, to the Horticultural Society of London, in 1824. 

2. £arlt Julien. HorU Trans. Vol. iv. p. 216. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an irregular globular form, with se- 
veral ribs or angles on the sides, which become quite promi- 
nent round the eye. Skin of a pale yellow, without any 
mixture of colour. Flesh approaching to yellow, firm and 
crisp, with a pleasant brisk juice, having much the highest 
flavour of any of the very early apples. 

A Scotch dessert apple, ripe the beginning and middle of 
August. 

3. Irish Peach Apple. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 740. ; 
Pom. Mag. t. 100. 

Eariy Crofton. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 32L and 463. 

Fruit middle-sized, depressed, globular, obtusely angular. 
Eye nearly closed by the segments of the calyx. Stalk 
short, not deeply inserted. Skin marked with brownish red, 
intermixed with some streaks of deeper red ; the shaded side 
yellowish green, sprinkled with small brown dots. Flesh 
white, tender, juicy, rich, and very highly flavoured. * 

A dessert apple, ripe in August. 

4. JuwEATiNG. Ray (1688), No. 1. Lansley' Pom. 
t. 74.f.2. ^ * 

4oublo mode of working, they win aDswer. The buds should be protected dnrinf 
the winter, and the next spring the trees headed dewn to the bud, and planted out as 
jibove to remain. jSm, Md, 
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Fruit small, round, somewhat flattened at both ends, about 
one inch and three quarters in diameter, and one inch and a 
half deep. Eye small, with a closed calyx in a depressed 
wrinkled basin. Stalk slender, three quarters of an inch 
long, inserted in a small narrow cavity. Skin pale yellow, 
with a slight pale tinge of red on the sunny side. Flesh crisp, 
but soon becomes mealy. Juice a little sugary, with a slight 
perfume. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

6. Margaret. Miller, No. 2. 

Magdalene. Ray (1688), No. 2. 

Fruit below the middle size, two inches and a quarter in 
diameter, and two inches deep, slightly angular on its sides. 
Eye small, with a closed calyx, placed in a narrow basin, 
surrounded by several unequal plaits. Stcdk short, slender, 
in a funnel-shaped cavity, even with the base. Skin pale 
yellow, with numerous small pearl-coloured imbedded specks, 
and slightly tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesk 
white, very crisp and tender. Juice {dentiful, saccharine, 
and highly perfumed. 

A dessert apple of first-rate excellence, from the middle 
of August to the end. 

This is the true Margaret apple of Miller, and has been 
in our. gardens since the time of Ray, in 1688 ; but it is not 
the Margaret of Forsyth, and of many collections of the pre« 
sent day (See No. 13). The tree is readily known from 
every other variety of apple, by its upright growth, by its 
short erect branches, and by the excessive pubescence of its 



6. OsLiN. Hort, Soc, Cat, No. 715. ; Pom. Mag. t. 5. 
Oslin Pippin. JVicol Ed. 4. p. 164. 

Oslin, or Arbroath Pippin. Forsyth, Ed. 7. p. 119. 

Orgeline, or Orjeline. lb. Ed. 5. p. 119. 
• Fruit roundish, depressed, without angles. Eye rather 
prominent, with a few moderately sized plaits. Stalk short, 
thick, not deeply inserted. Skin very thick and tough, pale 
bright lemon colour when fully ripe, intermixed with a little 
bright green, and sprinkled with numerous spots of the same. 
Flesh inclining to yellow, firm, crisp, juicy, very rich, and 
highly flavoured. 

Ripe about the middle of August, and very excellent. 

7. Red Astracan. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 622. ; 
Pom. Mag. t, 123. 

Fruit rather above the middle size, roundish, slighdy an- 
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^ular. Eye in a tolerably deep basin, surrounded by a few 
knobby protuberances. Stalk short, deeply inserted. Skin 
'greenish yellow in the shade, deep crimson on the exposed 
side, and over great part of the surface spotted with russet, 
with a Uttle coarse russet surrounding the stalk. The great- 
est part of the red colour is covered with a delicate white 
bloom like that of a plum, which gives it somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a peach. Flesh white, crisp. Juice abundant, 
with a rich saccharine acid, but soon becomes mealy. 

Ripe about the middle of August. 

This very beautiful apple was imported from Sweden, and 
first fruited by William Atkinson, Esq. of Grove End, Pad- 
idington, in 1816. Fruit of it was exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Society, in 1820. 

8. Red Quarenden. Hooker Pom, Lond. t. 13. 
Devonshire Quarenden. Hort, Soc, Cat. No. 822. 

Pom. Mag, t. 94. 

Sack apple, Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 1012. according to th« 
Pom. Mag. 

Fruit below the middle size, oblate, or round, and depress- 
ed, the outline tolerably regular. Eye slightly or not at all 
depressed, entirely closed by the long segments of the calyx, 
and surrounded by little knotty protuberances. Stalk thick, 
rather short, deeply inserted. Skin of an uniform deep rich 
crimson, with numerous green dots intermixed ; greenish 
on the shaded side. Flesh greenish white ; when newly ga- 
ihered, crisp, very juicy, mixed with a most agreeable acid. 

Ripe in August, and will keep till the end of September. 
It is very much and very justly esteemed. 

9. Spring Grove Codlin. Hort. Trans. Vol. i. p. 197. 
t. 11. 

Fruit of the usual codlin shape, about three inches in dia- 
meter at the base, and two inches and three quarters deep, 
slightly angular on its sides, and tapering to a narrow crown. ^ 
Eh^e closed by broad, short segments of the calyx, slightly 
sunk in a narrow, oblique, plaited hollow. Stalk rather 
short, not protruding beyond the base^ Skin pale sreenish 
yellow, tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesh green- 
ish yellow, tender. Juice saccharine, with a mixture of acid, 
and a very /slight perfume. It is ready for tarts in July, and 
will keep till October or November. 

The Spring Grove Codlin was first brought ioto notice by 
4Sir Joseph Banks, in a communication to Sie Horticultaral 
Society of London, read April 3, 1810, 

1* 
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10. Summer Goldeit Pippin. Hort, Soe, Cat, No. 
898. Pom. Mag. t. 60. 

Fruit small, roundish-oblong, flattened at both ends. JBye 
in a wide, shallow, even hollow. Stalk short, inserted in a 
middle-sized cavity. Skin very smooth and shining ; on the 
side next the sun bright yellow, tinged a little with orange, 
which gradually fades away on the shaded side into a pale 
lemon colour, and marked throughout with pale scattered 
dots. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, sweet and agreeable, 
without perfume. 

Ripe the end of August, and will keep ten days or a fort- 
night. 

A very beautiful and excellent little dessert apple. 

11. White Astracan. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 23. Pom. 
Mag. t. 96. 

Glace de Z^lande. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 366,, and of 
foreign gardens, according to the Pom. Mag. 

Transparent de Moscovie. lb. according to the Pom. 
Mag. and the Hort. Cat. 

Pyrus Astracanica, He Cand. Prod. Vol. ii. p. 635. 

Fruit ihiddle-sized, roundish, angular on the sides, and 
ribbed at the apex. Eye depressed in a small hollow. Stalk 
thick, and very short. Skin smooth, with a few faint streaks 
of red on the sunny side, and covered with a white bloom. 
Flesh snow-white, often transparent in part, tender, juicy, 
crisp, very pleasant and delicate. 

Ripe in August, and will keep good for only a few days. 
It is a hardy tree, and a very good bearer. It has been in- 
troduced from Russia, where it is said to grow wild about 
Astracan, and was first brought into notice by WiUiam At- 
kinson, Esq. of Grove End, Faddington. 

Sect. II. — Summer. Conical or oblong. 

12. Doctor Helsham's Pippin. G. lAnd. Cat. 1815. 
Fruit middle-sized, more long than broad, eight or nine 

inches in circumference, a little angular on the sides. F^e 
small, in a rather wide and oblique basin. Stalk half an inch 
long, deeply inserted. Skin yellowish green, with several 
reddish spots ; on the sunny side of a fine clear red. FU»h 
white. Juice sweet, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

Ripe in August and beginning of September. 

The branches of this tree droop in the manner of a Jaigo* 
neUePear. It is an abundant bearer,and deserves cultivatioii. 
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The original tree, which is a large one, was raised by the 
late Dr. Helsham, and is now growing in the garden of Mr. 
Etheredge, of Stoke Ferry, in Norfolk. 

13. Early Red Margaret. HorL Soc. Cat, No. 588. 
Pom. Mag. t. 46. 

Margaret Apple. Langley. Pom, Lond. t. 74. f. 1. 

Red Juneating. > According to HorL Soc, Cat, No. 

Early Striped ditto. ) 688. 

Early Red Juneating. Hori, Soe. Cat, No. 604. 

Eve Apple. Of the Irish Gardens^ according to the 
Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Margaretha Apfel. > Of the GermatUj according to 

Rother Jacob's Apfel. ) the Pom. Mag, 

Fruit below the middle size, roundish oblong, rather an- 
gular, tapering a Uttle to the crown. Eye contracted, plait- 
ed. Stalk short, thick. Skin greenish yellow, richly and 
closely streaked with deep red. Flesh white, juicy, break- 
ing, sub-acid, very rich and agreeable, without any perfume 
or spicy flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

A very good early apple, but soon grows mealy. 

14. Red Calville. 

Calville d'E't^. Duhamel 1 . t. 1 . 

Calville Rouge d'E'te. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 131. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat cordate or conical, having 
alternately large and small angles terminating in the crown, 
which is narrow and pointed : about one inch and three quar- 
ters in diameter, and two inches deep, Eye narrow, promi- 
nent, surrounded by large plaits. Stedk half an inch, rather 
stout, inserted in a regular and rather deep cavity. Skin 
pale red, but of a deep colour, and shaded with deeper streaks 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red 
next the core. Juice not plentiful, but pretty well flavoured. 

Ripe in August and September. , 

15. Revelstone Pippin. Hort Trans. Vol. iv. p. 522. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat angular on the sides, the 

angular protuberances uniting round the eye in large knobs. 
SUUk short and thick, inserted in a very regular cavity. 
Skin greenish yellow, thickly sprinkled with yellow russety 
spots, and nearly covered with a bright red. Flesh yellow, 
firm. Juice not plentiful, but sweet, and of a very good fla^ 

TOUT. 

Ripe the end of August and be^nmng of September, and 
will not keep long. 
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16. Sugar-loaf Pippin. Hart. Soc, Cat. No. 1078. 
Pom. Mag. t 3. ^ 

Dolgoi Squoznoi. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 254., according 
to the ^om. Mag. 

Fruit ovate or obloag, generally tapering to the eye, which 
is much hollowed, with a few slight plaits. <S^a/A; about an 
inch long, inserted in a deep, regular cavity. Skin a very 
clear light yellow, with a few greenish dots ; yellow on the 
sunnv side, and becoming nearly white when fully ripe. 
Flesh whitish, firm, crisp, yery juicy, with a most agreeable, 
lively, sweetish sub-acid flavour. 

An excellent summer apple, ripe the beginning of August, 
but if kept above a week or ten days it becomes soil and 
mealy. 

This appears to be of Russian origin, having been sent 
from the Taurida Gardens, at St. Petersburgh, to the Hor- 
ticultural Society, London, under the name of Dolgoi Squoz- 
noi,two Russian words, (io/g-ot, signifying long, andsquoznoi 
transparent 

Sect. III. — Autumnal. Round, or nearly so. 

17. Here Court Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 400. 
Fruit about the middle size, resembling a large and well 

formed Nonesuch, but rather less flattened. Stalk slend9r 
and deeply inserted. Skin pale yellow, beautifully variegat- 
ed with broken ^pes of red. Flesh crisp, very juicy, with 
a high flavoured acidity. It does not keep late, but is a most 
valuable apple for the kitchen while it lasts. 

Raised by the Rev. Dr. S3rmonds Breedon, in his garden 
at Bere Court, near Pangboume, in Berkshire, and exhibited 
at the Horticultural Society, London, October 15, 1822. 

18. Calville Rouge de Micoud. Hort. Trans. VoL 
V. p. 242. 

Fruit of the first crop, depressed, spherical, nearly three 
inches in diameter, and about two inches deep ; three, or 
more frequently four slight ridges divide it lengthways, and 
give it a somewhat square outline. Stalk moderately thick, 
rather long, placed in a funnel-shaped cavity. Eye placed 
in the bottom of a hollow, scooped out like a funnel, and 
larger than that in which Uie stalk is placed, the divisions of 
the calyx remaining in part when the fruit is ripe. Skin of a 
very deep, dull red on the side next the sun, but less intense 
on the shaded side, where it is streaked by a few lines, and 
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Spots of a pale red. It is tough, adhering finnly to the flesh, 
of an austere taste. Flesh yellowish white, fine, hreakinff 
with a crystalline appearance, juicy. Jviee sweetish acic£ 
and agreeably perfumed. 

Its maturity commences about the middle of July, aad 
continues with little interruption, till November. The fruit 
of April-flowering ripen mostly in August, and are usually 
eaten during harvest. Those of the second fiowerii^ sue* 
ceed the first, and may be brought to table till the end of 
October ; they are quite as good as the first, but are not big* 
ger than a hen's egg» The fruit of the latter flowerings are 
not bigger than a Pomme d'Api ; nevertheless, when they 
are stopped in their growth by the frost, they may be placed 
in the fruit-room, where they ripen very well, aod keep till 
November. This is eaten raw ; but if roasted it acquires a 
delicate and sweet flavour, and it is also very agreeable when 
stewed. 

Mons. Andr^ Thouin, from whom the above is taken, has 
given an interesting account of this singular apple. The 
original tree, which bears three thousand apples annually, is 
growing on the farm of the Baroness de Micoud, which lies 
near La Charity sur Loire, in the department of the Nievre. 
The first floweriag takes place in April, the second in June ; 
the tree then ceasea for a- time to produce flowers. The 
third and succeeding flowerings take place in August, Sep* 
tember, October, and November, when they are stopped by 
the severity of the frost. It is necessary to remark, that the 
last flowerings are much less abundant than the two first, 
and the fhiit which they produce is small, and imperfectly ri- 
pened. The blossoms are produced in corymbs of twelve 
or fifteen flowers in the first season of blossoming, but only 
from five to nine in the succeeding seasons. The colour of 
the corolla is white, tinged with rose-coloured stains, ei^- 
cially on the edge of the petals. 

Mons. Thouin very justly remarks, *^ that the dense, dark 
green, shining foliage during three-fourths of the year, ena* 
melled with numerous bunches of delicate rose-coloured 
blossoms, and scattered over with fruit of diversity of colour, 
render it a most interesting object of cultivation, especially as 
an ornament to our lawns and shrubberies, producing an ef* 
feet not le^s novel than agreeable." 

19. Christie's Pippin. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 165. 

Fruit middle-sized, shaped like a flattish Nonesuch, about 
two inches deep, and two inches and a half in diameter, quite 
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round, without angles. Eye small, closed by a short calyx, 
moderately sunk, in a very even circular basin, perfectly free 
from plaits. Stalk short, slender, rather deeply sunk, not 
protruding beyond the base. Skin pale greenish yellow, be- 
coming bright yellow when highly ripened, marbled and 
streaked with red on the sunny side, like the Nonesuch. 
Flesh pale yellowish white, tender. Juice rather thin, smart, 
slightly saccharine, and of a very pleasant flavour. A cuti- 
nary apple in October and November. 

This apple has very much the appearance of a small None- 
such, from which it has probably originated. Its branches 
are spurred in the same manner, and it bears equally as well 
and as soon. A great many trees of it have lately been 
planted by the kitchen gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
Loadon. 

20. GoBHAM Applb. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 166. 
Fruit above the middle size, about two inches and three 

quarters deep, and three inches and a quarter in diameter ; 
somewhat irregularly round, with a few obtuse angles reach- 
ing to the crown, which is rather narrow and depressed. 
Eye small, closed by the segments of the calyx. St€Uk half 
an inch long, slender, rather deeply inserted. Skin dull yel- 
lowish green, dashed on the sunny side with faint red, inter- 
mixed with light russet. Flesh crisp, pale yellow. Juice 
saccharine and aromatic. 

A dessert apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. Culti- 
vated in Kent under this name. I received specimens of 
this apple from Mr. Kirke of Brompton, in 1819. 

21. Cole Apple. Hart, Soc. Cat. No. 190. Pom. Mag. 
t 104. 

Scarlet Perfume . Of some collections. 

Fruit aboye the middle size, about three inches and a 
quarter in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, an- 
gular in a slight degree, with a wide eye, mostly closed by 
&e segments of the calyx. Skin deeply stained, and streak- 
ed wiSi crimson, slighUy russeted, with a small portion of it 
showing through. Stalk woolly, sometimes inserted beneath 
a deep lip protruding into the cavity of the base. Flesh 
white, firm, juicy, sweet mixed with acid, little perfumed, 
very rich and agreeable. 

A very excellent autumn dessert apple, in perfection about 
the end of August, and will keep sound till Christmas. It 
is a healthy, hardy variety, but better adapted for dwarfis than 
for standards. 

Digitize.d by V:iOOQ IC 
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22. Emferor Alexander. Hort. Tran$, Yol. iL p. 
407. t. 28. 

Alexander. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 6. 

Aporta. According to the Hart. Cat* 

Fruit very large, somewhat cordate, tapering from die 
base, which is broad, to the crown, where it is small an4 
narrow. Eye large, and deeply seated in a perfectly smooth 
round basin. Stalk three quartets of an inch long, not pn^ 
truded beyond the base. Skin greenish yellow, slightly 
streaked with red, but on the sunny side beautify marblet^ 
and streaked with bright red and orange. FleMh yellowish 
white, crisp, and very tender. Juice sugary, and of a ricb 
aromatic flavour. An autumnal dessert apple from October 
till nearly Christmas. An excellent and valuable fruit 

Some fruit of this apple were imported from Riga by the 
late Mr. Lee, in January, 1817, one of which measured five 
inches and a half in diameter, four inches deep, sixteen inch- 
es in circumference, and weighed nineteen ounces. From 
this fruit the drawing above referred to in the Hort. Tram, 
was taken. 

23. FfowER OF Kent. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 338. 
Fruit rather large, somewhat flat, irregularly ribbed on its 

sides. Eye small and contracted, surrounded by prominent 
angles extending from the ribs. Stalk three quarters of an 
inch long, lengthened beyond the base. Shin dull yellow or 
olive on the shaded side ; of a muddy brown, tinged with bright 
red streaks, when exposed to the sun. Flesh greenish yel* 
low, with a pretty good juice. A good culinary apple nom 
Michaelmas to Christmas. 

Specimens of this apple were sent me from Mr. Eirke of 
Brompton. 

24. Franklin's Golden Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 
383. Pom, Mag. t 137. 

Sudlow's Fall Pippin. Hort. Tram. Vol. iv. p. 217.'ac- 
cording to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, rather broadest at the base. E^ 
slightly sunk in an even hollow, surrounded by very minute 
plaits, generally closed by the segments of the calyx. Stalk 
short, slender, in a deep cavity. <S>A;tn bright deep yellowt 
somewhat scabrous, with a tinge of green, sprinkled with nu- 
merous gray and dark-coloured specks or spots. Flesh pale 
yellow, crisp, tender. Juice rich, of a poignant aromatic fli^ 
vour. A most excellent autumnal dessert apple, from Mi- 
chaelmas to Christmas. 
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This appears to be of Amencan origin, and vas imported 
by Mr. Sudlow from the United States, as appears from the 
statement in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
above alluded to in 1819. Its introduction, however, was 
previously to this, and cannot have been later than 1805 or 
1806. 

25. Frank Rambour. Stoiizer, 
Rambour Franc. Duh. Vol. i. 28. t 10. 
Rambour Gros. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 844. 

Fruit large, of a flattish and somewhat irregular figure, 
about two inches and a half deep, and three inches and a 
quarter in diameter. Eye rather large, with a long conni- 
vent calyx, deeply sunk in an irregularly angled basin. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin pale yellow, with a few stains 
of red on the sui^iy side, and a little russety in the cavity 
round the stalk. Flesh rather soft, with a slightly acid juice. 
A good culinary apple in October and November. 

26. Golden Pipjpin. Ray (1688), No. 9. Pom. Heref. 
t2. 

P^pin d'Or. Knoop. Pom. 64. t. 9. 

Fruit small, perfectly round in its outline, without any 
angles on its sides, generally from an inch and a half to two 
inches, both in its depth and diameter. In young and vigo- 
rous trees its size will be more, and of a greater length ; but 
on old trees, which are in health, the size will be less, and 
shorter than its width. Eye small, in an even shallow basin. 
Stalk one inch long, slender. Skin bright yellow, or gold 
colour, interspersed with several gray russetty specks on the 
sunny side, and full of minute, pearl-coloured, imbedded 
specks. Flesh pale bright gold colour, crisp. Juice rich, 
saccharine, of the most deUcious flavour of any apple we 
possess, if in high perfection. 

The Golden Pippin, one of the most celebrated and es- 
teemed apples of this or perhaps any other country, has been 
considered by some of our modem writers on pomology to be 
in a state of decay, its fruit of inferior quality in comparison 
to that of former times, and its existence near its termination. 
I cannot for a moment agree with such an opinion, because * 
we have facts annually before our eyes completely at variance 
with such an assertion. Any person visiting Covent Garden 
or the Borough markets during the fruit season, and indeed 
any other large market in the southern or midland counties 
of England, will find specimens of fruit as perfect and as fine 
as any which have been either figured oi described by any 
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writer whatever, either in this or any other country. In fa^- 
VQurable situations, in many parts of the country, instead of 
the trees being in a state of rapid decay, they may be found 
of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant ; the fruit perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality. 

Ripe in October, and will keep two months, or till past 
Christmas.* 

27. Hawthornden. HorU Soc. Cat, No. 440. Pom. 
Mag. ii 34. 

White Hawthornden. McoVa Fr. Gard. p. 266. Ac- 
cording to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit above the middle size, rather irregularly formed, 
generally about three inches in diameter in one direction, and 
tiiree inches and a quarter in another. When this irregula- 
rity happens, for it is not always the case, it arises from a 
broad protuberant rib, which extends from the base to the 
crown. This has occasioned the Hawthornden to be repre- 
sented in the figure quoted above as having a cleft on its side ; 
but neither this nor yet any other apple has one naturally. 
Sutures, or channels in fruit, are no where to be found, ex- 
cept in those which are termed drupaceous^ or stone fruit. 
Its depth is from two inches and a quarter to two inches and 
a half. Eye rather small, with a converging calyx, rather 
deep, and surrounded by a few obtuse plaits. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, rather deeply inserted. Skin very smooth, 
white, of a very pale greenish yellow, sometimes a little tin- 
ged with a blush on the sunny side towards the base. Flesh 
white. Juice plentiful, and well flavoured. 

An excellent culinary fruit from Michaelmas to Christmas. 
This is a very valuable apple, and a most excellent bearer. 
The extreme buds are mostly blossom buds, which occasion 
the branches to become pendulous when the fruit is fully 
grown. It is said to have originated at Hawthornden, near 
Edinburgh, where Drummond the poet was bom. 

28. Hoary Morning. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 456. Pom. 
Mag. t 63. 

* The English Golden Pippin grows with delicate nnall ghoots. and ia net cal- 
culated for an orchard ; but it properly manaeed, it makes a beauti/ul espalier tree, 
and is an abundant bearer; the fruit is small, but handsomely shaped, the flavour 
excellent, and not inferior to any raised in Europe. In this country it should 
be grafted on paradise stocks, ana planted in rather a shady part of the garden, or 
at &ast not exposed to the full sun, and trained in the fan shape. The apple is not 
much known in this country; the kind called here Golden Pippin, is a reiy different 
Iruit. Jim. Ed. 

2 
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Daintj Apple. Hori. Soc. Cat, No. 234., according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit rather large, round, depressed, angular, with a veij 
small close-plaited eye. Stalk generally rather short, in a 
wide cavity. Skin covered with a fine bloom, with broad, 
broken, irregular stripes of red next the sun, and paler and 
more distant marking of the same kind in the shade. Fksh 
firm, yellowish white, occasionally tinged with pink nest the 
skin, with a rich and brisk flavour. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas till Christmas. A 
very himdsome and useful kind. 

29. Hughes Golden Pippin. Hooker^ Pom. Lond. U 
26. Pom. Mag. t. 132. 

Hughes's New Golden Pippin. Forsyth, p. 108. 

Fruit below the middle size, round, slightly flattened at 
the eye and stalk. Eye large, open, sometimes almost level 
with the top, but generally in a shallow depression, surround- 
ed by a few plaits. Stcdk short, thick, inserted in a veiy 
slight cavity, or frequently not at all sunk, but forming a knob 
projecting on the base of the fruit. Skin yellow, thickly set 
with green spots and small russetty specks, and tinged with 
green around the stalk. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, with a 
rich, agreeable, sharp flavour. 

^ A very neat and most excellent dessert apple, from Octo- 
ber till January. 

30. Kerry Pippin. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t 20. 
Kerry Pippin. Pom. Mag. t. 107. Hort. Trans. Vol. 

iii. p. 464. ^ 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, flattened at the eye, round which 
are small regular plaits. St(dk short, sometimes thickened 
and fleshy, inserted in a contracted cavity, with a projection 
of the fruit on one side ; one or more sharp ridges or lines 
are almost always distinguishable from the eye to the stalk. 
Skin pale straw colour, mixed with a deeper yellow, streak- 
ed and marbled with red, highly polished. Flesh yellow» 
crisp, tender, juicy, sugary, and high flavoured. 

An excellent dessert apple from September till November. 
This has been long known in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, 
where it is esteemed one of their best dessert apples. It is 
very deserving of cultivation, and succeeds bestgrailed on 
the Doucin stock, and trained in the garden as an espalier. 

31. Kirke's Golden Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 386. 
Fruit small, formed with the most perfect regularity of 

outline, a litde more long than broad. Crown quite flat. 
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I^t large, in proportion to the size of the fruit, but Terj shal* 
low, surrounded by a fine thin russet. Skin pale green on 
the shaded side ; on that exposed to the sun, of a very pure, 
clear yellow, free from specks. Flesh pale greenish yellow, 
firm, crisp. Juice abimdant, saccharine, and highly flavour- 
ed. A dessert apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

This is a very beautiful Uttle fruit, raised a few years ago 
from a seed of the old Golden Pippin, by Mr. Kirke, in iSs 
nursery at Old Brompton, near London, and is highly deserv- 
ing c^cultivation* Like all other Golden Pippins, it is too 
tender for an orchard tree in cold situations. It succeeds 
best when grafted upon the Boucin stock and planted in the 
garden. 

32. Nonesuch. HorU Soc. Cat No. 677. 
Nonsuch. Forsyth Ed. 3. 121. 
Langton Nonesuch. Hanbury, 

Fruit middle sized, of a very regular round figure, and free 
from angles on it^ sides, about two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, with 
a short, closed calyx, in a very regular, rather shallow, sau- 
cer-shaped basin, without plaits. Stcdk short, slender, in- 
serted in a shallow cavity, seldom projecting beyond the base. 
Skin pale yellow, Spotted and marbled witi^ orange, with nu- 
merous broken stripes and patches of brick-red on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, sofl, and tender. Juice plentiful, a little 
saccharine, and slightly perfumed. A handsome dessert 
apple, from Michaelmas till nearly Christmas. Rat has B 
J^onsuch Apple, in 1668 ; but, as he has placed it among his 
winter or keeping apples, it is not certain whether that is the 
. same as this. 

33. Oake's Apple. -Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 698. 

Fruit middle sized, round, a little irregular in its outline, 
having two or three obtuse ribs swelling and lengthening one 
of its sides more than the other, about three inches in dia- 
, meter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, near- 
ly closed by the short segments of the calyx, rather deeply 
sunk in an irregular, uneven basin. Stcdk very short, thick, 
wholly inserted within the base in a narrow cavity. Skin 
thick, pale green, with several imbedded white dots, and 
slightly marked with many short, broken streaks of piJe 
brown, with russetty specks on the sunny side, particularly 
in the crown and round the eye. Flesh rather soft, greens^ 
white, with a slightly saccharine juice, but not much flavour. 

A culinary apple in November and December, described 
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from a fruit grown in the Horticultural garden at Chiswick 
in 1830. 

34. Padley's Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 69. 
Hart. Soc. Cat No. 720. Pom. Mag. t 151. 

Fruit rather small, and somewhat flat, one inch and a half 
deep, and two inches in diameter: Eye small, with a very 
small closed calyx, placed in a shallow and rather angular 
hasin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very slender, 
one half projecting beyond the base of the fruit. Skin pale, 
dull yellow, very much covered with a rough gray russet, 
and a little tinged with orange on the sunny side. Flesh 
greenish yellowish, crisp. Juice saccharine, with a very 
pleasant, aromatic flavour, A very neat and excellent des- 
sert apple in November and December. Raised about twen- 
ty years ago by the late Mr. William Padley, gardener to His 
Majesty, at Hampton Court, and first propagated by Mr. 
Ronalds of Brentford. 

36. Philadelphia Pippin. G. LinA, Cat. 1816. 

Ditchingham Pippin. 76. 

Fruit rather above the middle size, round, but somewhat 
flat at the crown. Eye small. Stalk half an inch long, in- 
serted in a rather deeply hollowed base. Skin yellowish 
gray, with a faint blush on the euimy ^ide. FUah white. 
Juice brisk and well flavoured. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. An 
American apple, brought into this country about seventy 
years ago. Four of these trees are now growing in the gar- 
dens of J. J. Bedingfeld, Esq. at Ditchingham Hall, in Nor- 
folk. They grow to a large size, are very hardy, and great 
bearers. The fruit are, for the most part, produced singly 
on the branches : they are, in consequence, always more 
perfectly formed than those growing in clusters. 

36. PoMME DE Neige. HoH. Soc. Cat. No. 626. 

Fameuse. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 44. 

Fruit middle sized, round, not much unlike the shape of a 
Nonesuch ; about two inches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, nearly 
closed, in a shallow depression, surrounded by a few wrinkled 
plaits. Stalk half an inch long, very slender, sunk in a fun- 
nel-shaped cavity, and protruding but little beyond the base. 
Skin pale green, tinged with pale red, and marked with short 
streaks of a darker colour ; on the sunny side, of a still deep- 
er red. Flesh very tender, snow-white. Juice sugary, with 
a slight musky peifume. 
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A dessert apple in October and November. Introduced 
from Canada, by Mr. Barclay of Brompton. It is said to 
derive its name from a village where it is cultivated. 

37. Potter's large Apple. HorU Soe, Cat No. 806. 
Fruit one of the largest size, generally eleven or twetf 

inches in circumference, irregularly formed, with large ob- 
tuse angles on the sides. Eye wide, deep, surrounded with 
large plaits, the alternate ones being much the most promi* 
nent Stalk an inch long, inserted in a deep cavity. Skin 
pale green, thinly sprinkled with gray specks, and tinged with 
faint red near the base on the sunny side. Flesh white. 
Juice not plentiful, sub-acid. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas to ChristmaB ; raised 
it is said by a Mr. Potter of Chelsea. A transverse section 
of it, when cut open, exhibits a large, five-angled cavity. 

38. Reb Ingestrie. HorL Trans. Vol. i. p. 227. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 481. Pom. Mag. t 17. 

Fruit roundish, oblong, about the size of a large Gokten 
Pippin, with a small calyx, and hollow open eye, whoUy des- 
titute of angles. Stalk short, slender. Skin bright yellow« 
deeply tinged with red on the sunny side, with many indis* 
tinct white spots. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, and rich, 
nearly as highly flavoured as that of the Golden Pippin. 

An excellent and beautiful dessert apple, ripening the end 
of October, but not in pe^ection after hjEiving been gathi^ed 
a few weeks. 

This and the yellow Ingestrie sprang from two seeds taken 
from the same cell of an Orange Pippin, which had been im- 
pregnated with the pollen of the Old Golden Pippin. They 
were raised by T. A. Knight, Esq. about 1800, and planted 
at Wbrmsley Grange,* in Herefordshire. Their name is de- 
rived from the seat of the Earl Talbot, in Staffordshire. 
They were first noticed in the Hort. Trans, in March, 1811. 

39. Scarlet Crofton. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 463. 
Fruit middle sized, flattish, about two inches and a half 

in diameter, and two deep, somewhat angular on the sides^ 
Eye wide, but shallow. Stalk short, sometimes bent. Skin 
yellowish russet, of a bright red intermixed with russet on the 
sunny side. Flesh firm, crisp, never becoming mealy. Jutce 
plentifiil, of a rich saccharine flavour. An Irish dea^ert ap- 
ple, ripening in October, and continuing till Qhristmas. 

40. Striped Holland Pippin. HorL Sac. Cat. No. 
1076. 

Fruit pretty large, of a very regular figure, nearly as broad 
2* 
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as it is wide, with five obscure angles, extending from the 
sides into the crown. Eye small. Stalk short, in a shallow 
base. Skin yellow, with numerous green specks imbedded^ 
tinged with orange, and streaked with bright crimson on the 
sunny side. Flesh white. Juice not plentiful, sub-acid. 

A culinary fruit from October to December. This, like 
many other Dutch apples, has a thick skin. Its chief merits 
are on the outside.* 

41. Summer Broaden, of the Norwich Gardens. 
Summer Colman. G, lAnd. Plan of an Orchard, 1796. 
Fruit above the middle size, about two inches and three 

quarters in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, 
shghtly angular on the sides. Eye small, vtdth a closed ca- 
lyx, in a rather narrow basin, surrounded by some angular 
plaits. Stalk short, slender, deeply inserted, not protruding 
beyond the base. Skin dull yellowish green, tinged on the 
sunny side with pale dull brown. Flesh greenish white, not 
crisp. Juice sub-acid, with a pretty good flavour. 

A culinary apple in October and November. This is an 
useful Norfolk apple, and known in the markets by the above 
name. The trees ai*e rather small growers, but great bearers. 

42. Waltham Abbet Seedling. Hort. Trans. Vol. 
v. p. 269. 

Fruit resembling a Golden Pippin, but much larger, near- 
ly globular, some tapering a little towards the crown. Eye 
large and open, seated in an even shallow basin. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. ^Skin pale yellow, becoming deeper 
as the fruit ripens, sometimes with a tinge of dull scarlet next 
the sun ; the whole surface is speckled with minute greenish 
spots, and a patch of coarse russet always surrounds the stalk. 
Flesh yellowish, sofl, juicy, and very sweet ; it melts perfect- 
ly in baking, taking a clear pale amber colour, and retaining 
a high flavour. 

A dessert and culinary apple from October till January. 
Raised from a seed of the Golden Noble, by Mr. John Bar- 
nard of Waltham Abbey, in Essex, about 1810. It began 
bearing in 1819, and its fruit was exhibited at the H(»ticut- 
tural Society in 1821. ' 

* Rather &n illiberal remark. — Might not the circamstanee of its " thick akin,*^ 
&c. be owing to the climate of England not being sufficient to ripen the frnitto pw- 
fectioni Perhaps if the fruit was ripened on a good south wall in England, the 
thickness of the skin would Tanish, and the flavour be much improved. I have no 
doubt but our climate which ripens their Fall Pippins so well here, would improve 
its character. ^m. Ed. 
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43. WoRMSLEY Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 1183. 
Pom. Mag. t. 80. 

Knight's Codlin, of some collectionsy according to the Pom. 
Mag. 

Fruit middle sized, globular, slightly angular. %e deep- 
ly sunk, surrounded by small plaits. Stalk about an inch 
long, deeply inserted. Shin pale green on the shaded side, 
brown next the sun. Flesh white, firm, crisp, juicy, with a 
tively sugared juice. 

Ripens the beginning of September, and remains in perfec- 
tion till the end of October. This is an excellent autunmal 
fruit, bearing well, and having a firm, high-flavoured flesh, 
resembling in quality that of the Newtown Pippin. It de- 
rives its name from Wormsley Grange, a country seat where 
Mr. Knight formerly resided. The first account of it is to 
be found in the Horticultural Transactions, communicated 
by Mr. Knight, in March, 1811. 

44. Wyken Pippin. Loud. Gard. Mag, 
Fruit rather below the middle size, round, somewhat flat- 
tened both at the base and the crown, about two inches deep, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye rather small, 
open, naked, with but little of the remaining calyx, placed in 
a shallow, regularly formed basin. Stalk short, not deeply 
inserted. Skin yellowish green, interspersed vrith several 
small gray spech^, and a little tinged with pale dull brown on 
the sunny side. Flesh greenish yellow, firm, crisp. Juice 
sugary, with a httle musky perfume. A very neat dessert 
apple from October to December. The original tree, a very 
old one, or the trunk of it, with a strong sucker from its root, 
was growing in May, 1827, at its native place, fVyken, two 
miles from Coventry. ( The seed, it is said, was planted by 
a Lord Craven, who brought it from a fruit he had eaten on 
his travels from France to Holland. All the cottagers round 
Wyken have from two to twelve trees each of this apple in 
their gardens, and it is a great favourite throughout the whole 
county of Warwick. 

46. Yellow Inoestrie. Hort, Trans. Vol. i. p. 227. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 482. 

Fruit small, shaped much like the Old Golden Pippin. 
Eye very small, flat Stalk half an inch, rather deeply in- 
serted, just protruding beyond the base. Skin bright gold, 
with a few pearly specks imbedded. Flesh yellowish white, 
very tender and dehcate. Juice plentiful, rich, and highly 
flavoured. A beautiful little dessert apple in October and 
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November. Raised by Mr. Knight of Downton Castle. 
See Red Ingestrie, No. 38. 

Sect. IV. — Autumnal, Conical^ or oblong. 

46. Alfriston. Hort. Soc, Cat No. 7. 

Fruii large, oblong, broad towards the base, and narrow- 
ed to the crown, broadly and irregularly ribbed on its sides, 
one of the angles generally being considerably more swelled 
than the rest ; about three inches and a half deep, and the 
same in diameter. I^e open, rather deeply sunk, in an un- 
even hollow surrounded by uneven plaits. Stdh short, deep- 
ly inserted in an irregularly deep cavity. Skin pale green, 
becoming yellow, tinged with orange where exposed to the 
sun, slightly marked with thin russet Flesh yellowish white, 
very crisp and tender. Juice plentiful, saccharine, combined 
Mdth a smart brisk acid. 

A very fine and excellent culinary apple in October and 
till Christmas. 

Described from a very fine specimen grown in the Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden, at Chiswick, in 1830. This has 
sometimes been called the Newtown Pippin, but from which 
it differs very materially. 

47. Beauty op Kent. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 48. 
Beauty of Kent. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 4. 

Fruit pretty large, three inches and a quarter deep, and 
three inches and a half in diameter, somewhat irregularly 
formed, with slightly prominent unequal angles, terminating 
in the crown, winch is rather contracted. Eye small, closed 
by a short calyx, a little depressed, in a narrow angular ba- 
sin. Stalk short, slender, rather deeply inserted in a funnel- 
shaped cavity. Skin a very clear yellowish green, mottled 
with dull red ; but on the sunny side of a bright red, mottled 
and streaked with yellow, intermixed with russet round the 
base. Flesh firm, yellowish white, crisp, and tender. Juice 
abundant, and pleasantly acid. 

An autumnal dessert apple,, fi'om Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas. 

This is a very handsome apple ; and, although not distin- 
guished by any peculiar richness of flavour, it certainly must 
be reckoned a very excellent fruit. 

48. Cray Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 401. 

Fruit rather below the middle size, conical, rather angular. 
Eye small and close, in an evea and well formed hollow. 
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Stalk short, deeply inserted. Skin a delicate straw colour, 
with a very slight blush of red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
low, crisp. Juice not abundant, but sweet and highly fla- 
voured. 

A very excellent dessert apple, in perfection in October 
and November. Raised by Richard Waring, Esq. in his 
garden at Saint Mary's Cray, Kent, and exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society, October 15, 1822. 

49. Dowell's Pippin. Hort. Trans, Vol. v. p. 268. 
Frfiitj in size and form, somewhat resembling the Ribston 

Pippin ; but more pointed at the crown, and the eye sunk in 
a more confined and a deeper cavity. Stalk short, deeply 
inserted. Skin green, nearly covered with a clear thin rus- 
set, slightly tinged with brownish red on the sunny side. 
Flesh rather finer than that of the Ribston Pippin, but in co- 
lour and flavour closely resembling it. 

An excellent dessert apple from October to Christmas. 
Raised from a seed of the Ribston Pippin, in the garden of 
Stephen Dowell, Esq. at Braygrove, in Berkshire, and exhi- 
bited at the Horticultural Society, October 15, 1821. 

50. DowNTON Pippin. Pom. Hereford, t. 9. Pom. 
JWag. t. 113. 

Elton Pippin. Of Forsyth, p. 136., according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

K^Tght's^'pippin,"^^^ \ ofdiSr^entConections,B.ccoxd^ 
Kniiht's Golden Pippin, j ^ *^ ^^ ^^"»- ^^^S' 
Fruit rather larger than a Golden Pippin, cylindrical, flat 
at the ends. Eye large, open, level with the top. Stalk 
short, not deeply inserted. Skin neariy smooth, yellow, 
sprinkled with numerous indistinct specks. Flesh yellowish, 
crisp, with a brisk, rich, sub-acid juice. 

Ripe in October and November, and will keep till Christ- 
mas. Raised by Mr. Knight from the seed of the Orange 
Pippin, and the pollen of the Golden Pippin. 

The Downton Pippin is a most abundant bearer, extreme- 
ly well adapted for the market, and an excellent apple for 
cider. 

51. Duke op Beaufort's Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
No. 284. 

Fruit pretty large, ol an angular shape, having five very 
prominent ribs, with small intermediate ones extending from 
the base to the crown. Eye very deeply sunk. StM but 
little protruded beyond the base, which is as deep as the eye. 
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iSikifi dark green, with numerous small dark specks mtermiz* 
ed ; on the sunny side sofUy streaked with a clear pale red, 
which eictends only between the two widest ribs. FUsh pale 
greenish white, crisp, and tender. Juice abundant, sub-acid, 
but pleasant. 

A veiy good culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

62. Dutch Codlin. Hori. Soc. Cat. No. 175. 

French Codlin. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 60. 

Glory of the West. Of some J^urseries, 

Fruit very large, of an oblong figure, with five ribs extend- 
ing from the base to the crown ; the three upper ones being 
the broadest, and the two lower ones the shortest and most 
acute, in the manner of the Catshead. Eye small and deep. 
Stalk short and thick. Skin yellow, but, when fully ripe, of 
an orange colour on the sunny side. Flesh white, rather d^. 
Juice a Uttle sugary, or sub-acid. 

A culinary apple from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

This apple is known in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, 
and some other western counties, by the name of Glory of 
the West. The tree is not a large grower, although the 
wood is remarkably strong. 

53. English Codlin. Langley, Pom. Lond. t. 74. f. 3. 

Codling. Ray (1688), No. 19. 

The English Codlin is too well known in every part of 
England to require any description of it here. It is notked 
only with the view of directing the attention of the orcbardist 
to it as an old and valuable apple. The customaiy method, 
for at least one hundred and fifty years, has been to raise the 
trees from suckers, and truncheons, as they are called ; and 
in every old garden where they are found they are diminutive, 
ill-formed, unproductive, and full of disease, incrusted, as it 
were, root and branch, with the greatest of all pests, the aphis 
lanigera, in consequence of which its fruit exhibits scarcely 
any thing of its original character. 

Healthy, robust, and substantial trees are only to be ob- 
tained by grafting on stocks of the real Crab ; they then grow 
freely, erect, and form very handsome heads, yielding fruit 
as superior to those of our old orchards, as the old, and at 
present deteriorated, Codlin is to the Crab itself. 

64. Gret Leadington. Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 645. 

Fruit very large, oblong, broader at the base than at the 
crown, with five obtuse angles, extending the length of the 
fruit, in the manner of the French Codlin. Eye pretty laige, 
an inch deep. Stalk half an inch long, strong, not project- 
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ing beyond the base. Shin yellow, with a deep blush or pale 
red on the sunny side. Flesh tender. Juice sugary, with a 
little acid and a slight perfume. An excellent cuhnary iq>ple 
from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

65. Jubilee Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 400. 
Fruit above the middle size, two inches and three quarters 

deep, and the same in diameter, rather conical, with irregu- 
lar ribs extending from the base to the crown, where it is 
narrow, and unequally angular. Eye small, with a short 
connivent calyx, deeply sunk in a narrow compressed hollow. 
Stalk short, in an uneven funnel-shaped cavity, not protrud- 
ing beyond the base. Skin very pale straw or cream colour, 
almost transparent, sprinkled with several small gray, and, 
on the sunny side, brownish specks. Flesh white, crisp, 
with a wide open core. Juice plentiful, sugary, and of a high 
musky flavour. 

A dessert and culinary fruit from Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas. Raised by Michael Bland, Esq. in his garden at Nor- 
wich. The seed was sown on the day of the jubilee, 1809 ; 
produced fruit in 1818 ; and first exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Society, October 1, 1822. The tree is now (1830) in 
a very healthy and flourishing state. 

66. Keswick Codlin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 180. 
Fruit pretty large, somewhat irregularly formed, having a 

few obtuse ribs extending from the base to the crown, which 
is obliquely pentangular. Eye rather large and deep. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted, not protruding beyond the level of the 
base. Skin pale yellow, a little tinged with blush on the 
sunny side. Flesh pale yellow. Juice plentiful, sub-acid. 
A culinary apple from September 'to November. 

This very valuable apple is said to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, in Cumberland. Its young fruit 
may be gathered for tarts in the month of June, when scarcely 
^jky other young apple is fit for use. When ^e young trees 
are vigorous, the last year's branches are loaded with fiiiit, 
while Sie spurs on the older ones are crowded to excess. 
This and the Hawthomden might, with great propriety, be 
recommended for the poor cottager's garden ; and whoever, 
as a landlord, plants them for such a purpose, may be tnily 
deemed the cottager's friend. 

57. King of the Pippins. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 519. 
Pom. Mag. t. 117. 

Hampshire Yellow. Hmi. Soc. Cat. No. 431., acccnrd- 
ing to the Pom. Mag. 
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Fruit above the middle size, iaclining to oblong, broad^t 
next the base ; the outline tolerably free from angles, about 
two inches and a half deep, and three inches in diameter. 
thje large, deep, in an even, very little plaited, hollow. StaUs 
an inch long, slender, about half inserted in a funnel-shaped 
cavity. Skin smooth, pale orange yellow, generally tinged 
with red next the sun, and faintly streaked with the same co- 
lour. Flesh yeUowish white, firm, breaking, very sweet, 
juicy, and highly flavoured. 

A very beautiful dessert fruit in November and Decem- 
ber. This very excellent apple was brought into notice by 
Mr. Eirke of Brompton. It is hardy, and a very plentifiil 
bearer. 

58. Longville's Kernel. Hart Soc, Cat No. 667. 
Pom. Mag. t. 63. 

Sam's Crab. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 1021., according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit middle sized, oval, approaching to conical, rather 
angular. Eye rather small, with a short erect calyx, some- 
wlwtt deeply sunk, and surrounded by a few even plaits. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow, streaked and 
spotted with bright red. Fle^ firm, yellow. Juice perfu- 
med, rich, sweet, pleasantly sub-acid. A dessert apple fi*om 
the middle of August to the middle of September. 

It is said that this apple has originated in Herefordshire, 
where it is at present but Uttle known : it is very handsome, 
and of considerable merit. 

59. Manks Codlin. Hort. Soc Cat. No. 183. 
Irish Pitcher. Ibid. 

Frith Pitcher. Of some collections. 

Fruit middle sized, a little more long than broad, without 
angles, but at the crown higher on one side than on the other. 
Eye shallow, surrounded by a few plaits. Stalk rather fleshy. 
Skin a (ilear, pale, waxen yellow ; on the sunny side, shaded 
with deep orange, sprinkled with numerous dark specks. 
Flesh yeUowish white, very firm. Juice brisk, sub-acid, with 
a slight aromatic flavour. An excellent culinary apple from 
September to November. 

60. Nelson's Codlin. JVursery Catalogues. 

Fruit about the size of the English Codlin, three inches in 
diameter, and two inches and three quarters deep, broad at 
the base, slightly angular on the sides, and tapering to the 
crown which is narrow. Eye very small, with a slender clo- 
sed calyx, inserted in a narrow, plaited basin. Stalk short, 
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slender, not protruding beyond the base* Skin pale lemon 
colour on the shaded side, with a few green specks imbedded 
beneath the surface ; on the sunny sloe, of a bright gold co- 
lour. Fksh yellowish white^ very tender. Juice a Uttle 
saccharine, with a slight acid and a Utile perfume. 
A culinary apple in October aod November. 

61. Rtmer A?plb. Hbrt Tnmt, Vol. iii. p. 329. 
Fruit pretty lOFge, of an iiregular figure, with very broad 

ribs slightly formed at the base, but very prominent at the 
crown, about two and a half or three inches deep, ^d three 
and a quarter or three inches and a half in diameter. Eye 
open, seated rather deeply in an oblique, uneven, obtusely- 
angled basin. Staik half an inch long, in a somewhat shal- 
low cavity, not ptotrucUng beyond the base. Skin pale yel- 
low, nearly covered with a thin deep salmon colour, and tin- 
ged with dull scarlet on the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, 
tender. Juice sub-acid, with a brisk flavour, which becomes 
veiT rich when baked. 

A culinaiy wpple m November and December. 

This apple was raised by a gentleman of the name of Ry- 
mer, at Thirsk, in Yorkshire. 

62. Scarlet Pearmain. Hort Soc, Cat. No. 767. 
Povi. Mag. t. 62. 

BelPs Scarlet. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 767. 

Frmi middle sized, conical, of the true Pearmain form. 
Eye middle sized, deeply sunk, surroundy by email plaits, 
and crowned by the gre«n persistent calyx. Stalk jabout an 
inch long, slender, deeply inserted. Skin a rich glowing 
crimson on th^ sunny mde ; deep red, with a little yelloif in- 
termixed, upon the other. Flesh whitish, crisp. Juice rich, 
sugary, ond pleasant. 

A very handsome -dessert apple fiK>m September tiU De- 
cember. 

63.. Sops op Wine. H<yrt. Soc. Cat. No. 1164.^ 

Sops m Wine. Ray (1688). No. 21. 

Rode Wyn Afipel. JSTnoo^. Pom. p. 46. t. S. 

Fruit middle sized, somewhat globular, but narrow at the 
crown, witha few slight angfes on ks sides. Eye small, 
closed by the calyx, and but little depressed. Stalk an inch 
long, slender. Skin pale yellow* marked and streaked with- 
scarlet, ideep red, and blood colour; on the sunny side, es- 
pecially near the crown, it is wholly dieep red. Flesh aoft, 
white, tinctured m«re or less with pale r6d to the core. Cells 

3 
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large, open, five-angled. Juice sweet, but not rich. A cu- 
linary apple in October and November. 

64. Summer Pearmain. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 771. 
Pom. Mag. t 116. 

Summer Pearmain. MiUer, Ed. 8. No. 3. 

Parmain d'E'te. Knoop. p. 17. t. 2. 

RoyalPearmain. Mawe, Abercrombie^ Forsyth^ and of 
the London JSurserymm. 

Fi^ii middle sized, oblong, tapering gradually from the 
base to the crown. JE^e small, with a slender and nearly- 
closed calyx, in abroad shallow depression, sometimes almost 
level, very slightly plaited. Stalh short, obliquely inserted, 
somewhat like a lemon, into a fleshy continuation of the fruit 
Skin bright gold colour, sprinkled all over with numerous 
minute brown specks ; on the sunny side marbled. and strecdc- 
ed with bright orange an4 scarlet. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, 
firm. Juice not plentiful, but rich, and of a high aromatic 
flavour. * 

A most excellent and beautiful dessert apple from Octo- 
ber till Christmas. In some seasons, however, it is in per- 
fection in September. ^ The branches of this tree ^e slen- 
der, and produce nunierous fruit spurs, which render it par- 
ticularly well adapted for Espalier training ; for which purpose 
it should be grafted on the Doucin stock. 

6^. Transparent Codlin. G. Lind. Cat. 1815. 

Fimit about the same size as the English Codlin, but wider 
at the base, which is- generally about two inches and three 
qftarters in diameter, and narrower at the crown, where it is 
drawn almost to a blunt point ; its depth is about two inches 
and a quarter. Eye small, with a short closed calyxj sunk 
rather deep in ah angular, oblique basin. Stalk short and 
slender^ deeply sunk in a wide and deep cavity. Skiti smooth, 
bright lemon, tinged with deep salmon or pale crimson on the 
sunny side. Flesh very tender ; in some seasons semirtrans- 
parent. Juice sugary and well flavoured. A culinary fruit 
from the end of September till November. - 

This very handsome and hseful apple was brought into 
notice about twenty-ftve years ago by the late Timothy 
Tompson, Esq. of Norwich. It makes a very handsome 
spreading tree, and is a most excellent bearer. 

66, Williams's Pippin. Hort. Trans. Vol. i. p. 69. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a somewhat conical figure, 
from two to two inches and a half deep, and nearly the same 
in diameter. Eye hollow, with a leafy persistent calyx. 
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Sialk short, deeply inserted. Skin pale yellow, a little mot- 
tled with pale red on the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, soft, 
with a very good and pleasant flavoured juice. Excellent 
to eat ripe from the tree, baking and roasting well till Christ- 
mas. • • 

Sect. V. — Winter^ Round, or. nearly so. 

67.- Beachamwexl Seedliitg. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 42. 
Pom. Mag. t. 82. 

Motteux's Seedling. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 42. 

Fruit rather below the middle size, the shape of a small 
Golden Reinette. Eye small, open, slightly sunk. Stalk 
half an inch long, moderately thick. Skin pale yellow, slight- 
ly tinged with red on the sunny side, and sprinkled with ir- 
regular brown spots. Flesh yellow, t^ider, juicy, and plea- 
sant. An excellent dessert apple from November till April. 
Rsdsed some years ago by John Motteux, Esq. of Beacham- 
well, in Norfolk, where the original tree now stands ; it is a 
hardy sort, and a very good bearer. 

68. Belledoe. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 66. 

Fruit rather below the middle size, round, free from an- 
gles, and a little narrowed towards the crown ; about two 
inches and a quarter deep, and two inches and a half in dia- 
meter. Eye rather small, nearly closed by short, acute seg- 
ments of the calyx, in a round rather well-shaped basin, sur- 
rounded by very slight obtuse plaits. Stalk half an inch long, 
slender, sunk level with the l^ase in a funnel-shaped cavity. 
Shin pale grass green, slightly tinged with pale brown where 
exposed to the sun, the whole interspersed with numerous 
imbedded gray dots. Flesh tender, crisp, greenish white. 
Juice plentiful, sugary, with a slight pleasant acid, and a slight 
aromatic flavour. 

A neat dessert and culinary apple, from October till Christ- 
mas. 

Described from a fruit grown in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden, at Chiswick, in 1830. 

69. Belle Grideli:n£. G, hind. Plan of an Orchard, 
1796. •/ 

Belle Grisdeline. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 6. 

FrM^*/ .middle sized, of a very regular, and perfectly round 
figure. Eye sunk in a somewhat deep regularly-formed ba- 
sin. Stalk half an inch long, slender. SMn yellow, marbled 
and shaded on the sunny side with a lively red, intermixed 
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with a thin gray russet. Flesh white, firnit and crisp. Juice 
brisk and well flavoured. 

A beautiful dessert apple, from November till March. 

69.* Belyoir Pippin. Hort, Soc. Garden. 

Fruit small, about the size, and very mneh the figure, of 
the Old Golden Pippin : about one inch and a half deep, and 
the same in dicuneter. I^e small, closed ; the long and al- 
most linear segments of the calyx, in a very shallow depres- 
sion, surrounded by about fifleen very narrow plaits, three to 
each segment. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slen- 
der, slightly sunk in an open, ^shallow, funnel-shaped cavity* 
Skin pale yellow ; on the sunny side spotted and tinged with 
brownish crimson, and having a portion of thin russet round 
the stalk. Flesh pale yellow, firm, crisp, very tender and 
delicate. Juice saccharine, mixed with a slight brisk acid> 
rich, and very highly flavoured. 

A dessert apple, in perfection in November and Decem- 
ber.* It ought to be grafled upon the Doucin stock, and^ 
trained in the garden either as an open dwarf, or as an es- 
palier. 

70. BiGGs's Nonesuch. Hort. Trans, Vol. i. p. 70. 

Fruit middle sized, in shape and general appearance some- 
what like the Nonesuch, but broader at the base ; moderate- 
ly depressed about the foot-stalk, and very hollow at the 
crown, where the segments of the calyx remain long, and 
rolled back. Stalk one quarter of an inch within the base. 
Skin gold colour, on the side next the sun dashed with long^ 
broad, scarlet stripes. Flesh sofl, pale yellow. Juice very 
good, and excellent to eat as soon as gathered off the tree. 

A culinary apple also, from October to December. 

71. Birmingham Pippin. JSTursery Catalogues. 

Fruit small, about six inches in circumference, nearly glo- 
bular, a little flattened at the crown, and having somewhat 
the appearance of a Golden Pippin. E^e small. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a very shallow cavity. Skin pale green 
when fresh gathered, becoming pale^ yellow, spottejd and 
marbled with a thin russet. Flesh very hard and firm, pale 
green. Juice sub-acid, of a pleasant flavour. 

A very neat dessert apple, from December to June. The 
branches are short and very stout, and its fruit is of a greater 

* No. 69 is inserted twice, in conseqaenee of the Belvoir Pippia having been Bont 
me after the numerical arrangement had been completed. 
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specific variety thaa any other apple with which I am ap- 
quainted. 

72. Blenheim Pippin. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 81. Pom. 
Mag. U 28. 

Bleoheim Orange. HorL Soc. Cai. No. 81. 

Woodstock Pippin. lb. 

Fruit large, of a roundish figuf e, rather broadest at the 
base,. two and a half to three inches deep, and three to four 
inches across the widest part. Eye yety hollow and open, 
but slightly angular. Skin yellowish, stained on the sunny 
side with dull red, intermixed with streaks of deeper colour. 
Flesh yellow, breaking, sweet, juicy, extremely pleasant, and 
high flavoured. 

A dessert apple from November till March. This is one 
of the largest of our table apples. It was raised in a garden 
belongiug to a baker at Old Woodstock, near Oxford, a short 
distance from Blenheim. 

73. BoRSDORFF. Knoap. Pom. p. 56. t 10. 
Borsdofler.. lb. 

Reinette b^tarde. lb. 
• Postophe d'Hiver. Bon. Jard» 1827, p. 323. 

Postdoff. lb. 

BursdofF, or Queen's Apple. Forsijihy Ed. 3. No. 15. 

Fruit bplow the middle size, of a roundish figure, rather 
nalTower at the crown than the base. Eye small, a little 
sunk. Stalk half an inch long, slender. Skin pale yellow, 
marked with various ramifications of a gmj russeted network, 
interspersed with a few dark-coloured specks ; when fully 
exposed to the sun it is of a beautiful brilliant red, extending 
nearly round its base. Flesh yellowish white, firm, cris]). 
Juice sugary, with a singularly musky perfume^ 

A dessert apple from November till February. This is a 
German apple of very excellent quality. . . 

74. Brickley Seedling. Pom. Mag. t. 124. 

Fruit about the size of the Scarlet Nonpareil ; roundish, 
becoming a little narrower towards the crown. Eye small, 
opeu, placed in an evenly-formed, not very deep depression. 
Stalk short, inserted in a rather large, even cavity. Skin red 
next the sun, and a deep yellow on the shaded side, towards 
which the red breaks on in slight streaks. Flesh firm, yel- 
lowish, sugary, rich and of excellent quality. 

A very handsome dessert apple from December till May. 
The tree is very hardy, and a profuse bearer, either as a stan- 
dard or dwarf, highly deserving of cultivation. 
3* 
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76. BringiIwood Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cai, 107. 

Fruit small sized, somewhat globular, about six inches 9saA 
a half in circumference, every way, with a narrow flat crown. 
£ye very small and open, divested of its calyx. Stalk half 
an inch long, somewhat protruded beyond the base. Skin 
bright gold colour, full of pearly specks ; on the sunny side 
a few russetty stripes and specks near the edge. Flesh very 
firm, crisp, somewhat dry. Jmct sacchanne, of a highly 
perfumed, aromatic flavour. 

A very neat and most excellent dessert apple from Octo» 
ber till March. Raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, 
from a seed of the Golden Harvey ^ch had been impreg* 
nated by the pollen of the Old Golden Pippin. 

76. Canadian Reinette. Pom, Mag, t. 77. 
Reinette de Canada. Hiyrt. Soc. Cat. No. 868. Bon. 

Jard. 1827, p. 326. 

Grosse Reinette d'Angleterre. Duham, No. 21. t. 12. 
f. 6. 

Reinette de Canada blanche. Hart. Soe. Cat, No. 868* 

Reinette Grosse de Canada. lb. 

Reinette de Canada ll Cotes. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 869. 

Reinette de Caen. Hart. Soc» Cat. No. 867, according 
to the Pom. M.ag. 

Portugal Apple. lb. No. 803. 

Janurea. lb. No.. 489. 

Mela Janurea, of the Ionian Islands. 

Fruit large, broad and flat ; about three inches and a half 
in diameter, and three inches deep. Eye rather open, with 
a short calyx, in a tolerable cavity, surrounded with promi* 
nent ribs, which pass halfway down the sides to the base. 
Stalk short, in a wide spreading cavity. Skin rich, greenish 
yellow, tinged slightly with brown on the sunny side. Flesh 
yellowish white, firm, juicy, with a high, brisk, sub-acid fla* 
vour. An excellent dessert fruit in -December, and keeps 
welllill March. 

Mr. Hooker observes, in the Horticultural Transactions, 
Vol. ii. p. 299. that the Canadian Reinetteis frequently sold 
in the shops in London for the Newtown Pippin. It varies 
very much in figure, in consequence of which several varie- 
ties have been formed out of one. The fruit from late blos- 
soms is much less angular than those from early ones, in 
which the ribs are veiy distinctly marked ; hence the Rein- 
ette de Canada a Cotes. 

77. Caroline Apple. G. Lind. in Hort. Trans. VoK 
iv. p. 66. 
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^ruit above the middle dize, globular. . Eye s{nall, in a 
rather confined hollow, round which are prominent plaits. 
St(dk very short, surrounded by a little russet. Skin fine 
rich yellow, broadly streaked with red. Flesh firm, with a 
brisk juice and high flavour. 

A most excellent culinary apple from November till Feb- 
ruary. Its name originated from Caroline, the lady of the 
late Lord Suffield, of Blickling and Gunton Hall, in Norfolk. 

77.* CoNTiN REmETTE. Bort Trana, Vol. vii. p. 339. 
' This is a small handsome fixiit, of a deep dull yellow, 
richly painted with red on the exposed side, and a little mark- 
ed with russet about the stalk. The flesh is firm, rather yel- 
low, not particularly juicy, yet highly flavoured, with a little 
agreeable acid. " - 

In season, in Ross-shire, Grom the end of November till 
the end of January. Raised by Sir George Steuart Mac- 
kenzie, in his garden at Coul, near Dingwall, an account of 
which is given by him, along with the Kinellan •dpple and 
Tarvey Codling in a paper, da^ed March 12, 1827. 

78. Cornish Aromatic HorL Trans. Vol. ii. p. 74. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 203. Pom, Mag. t. 68. 

Fruit large, roundish, somewhat angular towards the eye, 
which is sunken and small, with a very short calyx. Stalk 
short, in a deep contracted cavity. Skin on the shaded side, 
covered with a sofl; brownish russet, and sprinkled with pale 
brown dots oh the sunny side, of a rich, deep bright 
red, §lightly intermixed with russet, sprinkled widi a few 
lemon-coloured dots. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, with an 
exceedingly rich, high, aromatic flavour. A dessert apple 
from NovMnber till February. 

This most excellent variety appears to have been first 
brought into notice by Sir Christopher Hawkins, in the com- 
itiunication to the Horticultural Society cited above, who 
says it has been known in Cornwall for years. It is highly 
deserving of cultivation, and cannot be too generally known. 

79. Court op Wick Pippin. Hart. Sac. Cat. No. 219. 
Pom. Mag. t. 32. 

Court de Wick. Hooker j Pom^ Lond. t. 32. 

Fry's Pippin,- 

Golden Drop, 

Enightwick Pippin, 

PhilUps's Reinette, 

Wood's Huntingdon, 

Wood's Transparent Pippin, J 



Of various JS/urseries^ ac- 
cording to the Pom. 
Mag. 
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Fruit below the middle stze« about twice as large as a 
Golden Fippint ovate, flat %t either end, with no traces of 
angles or plaits at the eye. Eye luge, open, with a reflex- 
ed calyx, in a shallow depression. StcUk short', sletider. 
Skin greenish yellow in the shade, bright orange, with small 
russetty brown spots where exposed, sometimes slightly tin- 
ged with red next the sun. Flesh pale yellow, mixed with 
green, when first gathered ; becoming deep yellow, crisp, 
tender, juicy, and highly flavoured when fully ripe. A des- 
sert apple from October till April. 

This most excellent and beautiful little apple originated 
from a seed of the Golden Pippin at Court de Wicky as it 
was formerly written, in Somersetshire. Throughout this, 
and indeed throughout almost all the western counties, it is 
held in the highest estimation as a table fruit. The trees 
grow to a good size, are very, hardy, standing in some places 
die most severe blasts from the Welsh mountains, and there 
bearing in the greatest abundance, becoming the most per- 
fectly ripened of their orchard fruits. It cannot have too ex- 
tensive a cultivation. 

80. CouRTPENDU. Pom. Mag. t. 66. 
Capendu. Duham. Yol. i. p. 316. t. 13. 
Courtpendu. jyoisette Manuel, p. 548. 
Courtpendu Plat. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. ^11. . 
Gamon's Apple. Nursery Catalogues. 

Fruit middle sized, round, depressed, without any trace 
of angles. Ihfe large, open, in a wide shallow basin. Stalk 
short, very deeply inserted, rarely projecting beyond the base 
of the fruit. Skin deep red next the sun, greenish yellow on 
the shaded side. Flesh yellow, crisp, with a rich, lively, 
agreeable flavour. A dessert apple from November till 
March. 

This is one of the handsomest and best of our table apples. 
It IS of French origin, but how long it has been in this coun- 
try is uncertain. 

81. DuiHELOw's Seedling. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 
629. 

Dumelow's Crab. lb. 

Wellington Apple. lb. 

Fruit above the middle size, round, flattened at both ends. 
Eye large and open, rather deeply sunk. Stalk very short 
Skin clear yellow, \vith a blush of light red where exposed to. 
the sun ; the whole surface sprinkled with small broivn spots. 
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Flesh yellow, crisp, with a brisk acid juice. An excellent 
culinary apple from November to April. 

Raised some years ago by a Mr. Dumelow, a nurseryman 
near Derby. It is well known in the counties of Derby, 
Lancaster^ and Nottingham, by the name of Dumelow's 
Crab. Its fruit was first exhibited at the Horticultural So-, 
ciety, in 1820. . 

82. Dutch Mignonnb. G, Lindl. in Hart, Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 70. Pom. Mag. t. 84. 

Reinette Doree. Mayer ^ Pom. Franc. U xxx. 

Pomme de Laak. Stoffels, and Thoum, according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Paternoster Apple. Audihert. 

Fruit above tfie middle size,* very regularly formed, ra- 
ther narrower at the crown than at the base. F/ye generally 
close, deeply sunk. Stalk an inch long, slender, deeply in- 
serted. Skin dull yellow, sprinkled with numerous, small, 
russetty, green, and white spots ; on the sunny side of a rich, 
deep, dull red, streaked and mottled. Flesh very firm, crisp. 
Juice plentiful, with a deUcious aromatic, sub-acid flavour, 
A dessert apple from November till May or June. 

This very valuable apple was brought from Holland into 
the neighbourhood of Norwich by the late Thomas Harvey, 
Esq., and planted in his garden at Catton, about fifly years 
ago, where two or three ef the trees are now growing, and in 
the possession of Thomas Cobbold, Esq. They are very 
hardy, and bear abundant crops. 

The Copmanthorpe Crab, mentioned in the Hort. Trans. 
Vol. iii. p. 315., has been said to be the same as this. A 
closer examination of the two may possibly set this opinion 
aside ; as it appears improbable that an apple raised within 
a few miles of York, should have been so extensively, so well, 
and so long known on the continent. 

83. Easter Pippin. G. Lind. Cat. 1816. 

French Crab. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 49. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
348. 

Claremont Pippin, \ 

Ironstone Pippin, > of some Gardens. 

Young's Long Keeping, j 

Fruit middle sized, somewhat globular, about two inches 
and a quarter deep, and two inches and a half in diameter, 

* I have now by mo, October, 1830, a frait of this apple, grown in the Hortieul- 
tval Oarden at ChiBwick, which measures three loches and a quarter deep, and 
four incbei in diameter. 
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perfectly free {rota angles on its sides. Eye small, almost 
closed, flat, surrounded by a few very small, angular, crum- 
pled plaits. Stalk half an inch long, slender, deeply insert- 
ed, not protruding beyond the base. Skin rather thick, deep 
clear green, with numerous white dots interspersed ; on the 
sunny side, shaded with a pale livid brown ; but the whole 
becomes yellow with keeping. Flesh very hard, |)ale green, 
or yellowish white. Jmcc not plentiful, sUb-acid, with a 
slight aromatic flavour. An excellent culinary apple, from 
November till the November following. 

It is a most valuable fruit, of great specific gravity, a most 
hardy tree, an abundant bearer, and keeps longer than any 
other apple I have ever met with. I h4d some perfectly 
sound, and very firm fruit of it, in March, 1822, which were 
grown in 1820 : the colour then was that of a pale orange. 

84. Embroidered Pippin. Hori. Soc. CcU. No. 302. 
Fenouillet Jaune'. Duhamely No. 12. 

Dfap d'Or. Duhamel, No. 12. Knoop. Pom* p. 69. t. 
10. 

Pomme de Oaractere. lb. 

Fruit middle sized, somewhat globular, about two inches 
and a half deep, and two inches and a quarter in diameter ; 
a little broader at the base than the crown ; and regularly 
formed without angles. Eye small, a little depressed^ Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin greenish white when first ga- 
thered, turning to a bright yellow, strongly marked with a 
sort of brokeu ramified network of deep gray russet, hence 
the last synonynae from Knoop. Flesh white, somewhat 
tough, and, widi keeping, elastic. Juice not plentifiil, but 
saccharine,* and of an excellent and singularly perfumed fla- 
vour. A dessert apple from December to ApnL 

85. Eter's Greening. G. LiruU. Plan of an Orchard^ 
1796. 

Fruit middle sized, of a somewhat round flattish figure. 
Eye large and hollow. Skin pale greeu, tinged with brown 
on the sunny side, and thinly spotted with gray russetty 
specks. Flesh pale green, firm, with a sweetish sub-acid 
juice. A dessert and culinary apple from November till 
March. 

86. Fail-me-neveh. Nursery Catalogues. 
Never-fail. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 629. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat flat, with five pro- 
minent narrow ribs surrounding the crown. Eye small, with 
the segments of the calyx closed, seated in a shallow, deeply 
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plaited basin. Stalk half an inch long, not protruding beyond 
the base. Skin red, shaded vnih a deeper colour, and full 
of small russetty specks. Flesh whit6. Juice sugary, and 
of a pretty good flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till March. This is said 
to be a Scottish apple. It is a small growing tree, very hardy, 
and an abundant bearer. 

87. Fearn^s Pippin. Hookey Pom. Lond, t. 43. Pom: 
Mag. t. 67. 

Fruit middle sized, round, and flattened. Eye large, shal- 
low, with scarcely any appearance of plaiting. StM short, 
deeply inserted. Skin deep red on the exposed side, with 
numerous whitish dots ; on the shaded side greenish yellow, 
partially tinged with brownish red. Flesh whitish, firm, very 
juicy, rich, and pleasgnt. 

A dessert apple fi-om November till March. This very 
handsome and excellent j^ple has been known in the Lon- 
don nurseries but a few years. It makes a handsome tree, 
is very hardy, and an abundant bearer. It highly deserves 
an extended cultivation. Hort. Trans, Vol. i. p. 67. and 
Vol. ii. p. 103. 

88. Fenouillet Rouge. Duhdmel,^o. 11. t. 6. 
Bardin. lb. 

Courtpendu de la Quintinye. lb. 

Fruit middle sized, of a regular round, flattish figure, about 
two inches deep? and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Eye shallow. Stalk very short, scarcely a quarter of an inch 
long, and sunk in a small cavity. Skin somewhat gtay, 
deeply coloured with red on the sunny side. Flesh firm, with 
a rich, highly-flavoured, sugary juice. 

A very handsome dessert apple from December to Janur 
ary. 

89. FuLwooD. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 351. 

Fruit large, of an uneven figure, with broad irregular ribs 
on its sides, three inches and a half in diameter, and two inches 
and a half deep. Eye rather large, closed, not deep, sur- 
rounded by four or five broad obtuse plaits. Stalk short, 
slender, deeply inserted in a narrow^ uneven cavity. Skin 
grass-green, freckled with red specks ; on the sunny side 
stained with deep salmon colour, and dashed with broken 
stripes of dull, dark, muddy red. Flesh pale green, or green- 
ish white, very firm and crigp. Juice plentiful, slightly sac- 
charine, with a very brisk acid, and slight pleasant perfume. 

A culinary apple, firom November till March or April. 
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This very much resembles the Striped Beaufin in shape and 
colour, but is materially different. It is not quite so lai^, 
a little more flat, has a closed eye, a much firmer flesh, a 
more abundant juice, and a much higher flavour. 

90. GoGAR Pippin. Hort. Soc. CaL No. 370. 

Fruit rather small, round, and somewhat flat, about two 
inches and a quarter broad, and one inch and three quarters 
deep. I^e small, with a short closed calyx, placed in a 
round shallow basin. Stalk short, slender, inserted in a fun- 
nel-shaped cavity, not protruding beyond the base. Skin 
rather thick and tough, of a pale green, changing to a bright 
yellow ; on the sunny side, of a beautiful bright and lively 
red. Flesh yellowish white, -pretty firm. Juice sub-acid, 
combined with a little sugar, but without any partioular per* 
fume. 

A culinary apple, from November till May. A very hand- 
some Scotch apple, from Gogar, near Edinburgh. 

91. Golden Harvey. Pom. Heref, U 22. Pom, Mc^. 
t. 39. 

Brandy Apple. Forsyth, Ed. 7. p. 95. 

Fruit small, quite round, generally about five inches in 
circumference, and free from angles or irregularities of sur- 
face. Eye small, open ; the segments of die calyx narrow, 
very short and diverging,4)laced in a flat, very shallow, slight- 
ly-crumpled basin. Sttdk half an inch long, slender, not pro- 
truding beyond the base. Skin dull russet, with a bright 
yellow ground, oflen breaking through the russet in patches, 
and marbled on the sunny side with a lively shaded red. 
Flesh yellow, firm, breaking, very rich, juicy, spicy, and high 
flavoured. 

A most excellent and beautiful dessert apple, ripening in 
December, and keeping till May or June. 

The tree is not a large grower, but very hardy ; a great 
and constant bearer, and no garden, capable of containing 
ten trees, ought to be without one of it. 

92. Golden Noble. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 624. 
Fruit of a pretty large size, round, becoming a little pointed 

towards the crown. ISye small, not deeply sunk, surround* 
ed by several small plaits. Stalk quite short, and thickened 
like that of the Kerry Pippin. Skin perfectly smooth, of ^ 
clear bright yellow, without any blush of red ; but luiving a 
few small reddish spots, and generally two or three small 
patches of russet Flesh yellow, tender, with a pleasant 
sub-acid juice. 
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A cttlinaTy apple, from November till March. It bakes 
of a fine, clear amber colour, perfectly melting, with a rich 
acidity. An old tree of it is growing in the neighbourhood 
of Downhcun Market, in Noifolk, from which specimens of 
the fruit were exhibited at the Horticultural Society, in 1820. 

93. Golden Reinbttb. Pom. Mag. t 69. Hart, See. 
Ca<. No. 26. 

YeUow'German^R^ > -^ac^rdkr 

Enghsh Pippm, ( j^^^ 

Wyker Fippm, J ° 

Fruii below the middle size, roundish, depressed. Eye 
large, open, seated in a broad shallow basin. Stcdk an inch 
long, moderately thick. Skin usually smooth, with a few 
minute russetty spots ; in the shade greenish yellow, chang- 
ing to a golden yellow, with a dull red cheek slightly streak- 
ed with brighter red. Flesh yellow, crisp, with a rich sugary 
juice. 

A beautiful and most excellent dessert apple, from Octo- 
ber to February. 

This has been many years in our gardens. It is better 
known and more common in the London markets than in any 
other part of England. It is highly deserving of cultivation. 

94. Green Newtown Pippin. HorL Soc, Cat. No. 
636. 

Fruit middle sized, about two inches or two and a quarter 
deep, and two inches and a half or two and three quarters in 
diameter, tapering a little from the base to the crown, where 
it is terminated by five obtuse but prominent angles. Eye 
small, closed by the segments of the calyx, moderately auvk 
in a narrow plaited basin. Stalk one inch long, slender, in- 
serted in a narrow deep cavity. Skin thick, dark green quite 
round the fruit, mottled with pale green at tiie base, where it 
^ has a dull dark olive colour surrounding the stalk. Flesh 
greenish white, firm, crisp. Juice saccharine, with ^ brisk 
acid, and a slight aromatic flavour.^ 

A dessert apple from December till Mayor June. Late- 
ly sent to this country by David Hosack, M.D. of New-York. 

95. H01.LAND Pippin. Miller^ No. 8. 

Fruit above the middle size, of a somewhat square %ure, 
being nearly as broad at the crown as the base, and a little 
angular on its sides, about two inches and a half deep, and 

* This M no doobt our Rhode Island Greening, a deeeriptioB of which will be 
C»mkd emoDg the additional American Applee, at the end of thia list. jfm. Mi. 

4 
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three inches in diameter. Eye rather small, with a closed 
calyx sunk in a narrow regularly plaited basin. Stalk shorU 
rathei deeply sunk in a wide funnel-shaped cavity. Sinn 
greenish yeUow, interspersed with a few green dots, and tin- 
ged with pale dingy brown on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, pretty firm, tender. Juice sub-acid, mixed 
with a good deal of sugar, and a slight perfume. 
A culinary apple from November till January. 

96. KirKe's Lord Nelson. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 570. 
J^Vttt^ above the middle size, about two inches and a half 

deep, and three inches in diameter, of a very regular shape, 
and nearly free from angles, not much unlike the £mperor 
Alexander Apple, particularly at the crown, where it is nar- 
rowed. Eye open, with a short recurved calyx, in a mode- 
rately deep basint surrounded by a few puckered plaits. 
Stalk short, slender. Skin clear, pale yellow, deeply tinged 
with red towards the base ; on the sunny side of a vivid red, 
streaked with a deeper colour, with a few small dark spots 
near the eye. Flesh yellowish white, firm. Juiee plentiful, 
of a pleasant aromatic flavour. 

A beautiful dessert and culinary apple from November to 
January. 

97. London Pippin. G. Lindl. in Hart. Trans. VoL 
iv. p. 67. 

Five-crowned Pippin, Forsyihy Ed. 3. No. 99. 

Fruit middle sized, about two inches and three quarters in 
diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep, having five re- 
gularly formed, equidistant ribs, slightly marked at the hase^ 
progressively increasing, to the crown, where they are acute 
and prominent. Eye rather small, with a closed calyx, some- 
what shallow. Stalk half an inch long, slender, radier deep- 
ly inserted. Skin clear, pale yellowish green, becoming pale 
lemon, of a dull red where exposed to the sun. Flesh firm, 
crisp, of a yellowish white. Juice plentiful, sub-acid, of a 
good flavour. 

A culinary sort from October till January. 

98. Lucombe's Seedling. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 575. 
Pom. Mag. t. 109. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, slightly angular, contracted 
at the eye, which is small, and surrounded widi small plaits. 
Stalk short, thick, in a moderately deep cavity. Skin pale* 
greenish yellow, spotted with innumerable black and green 
specks ; on the sunny side very distinctly dashed with a vivid 
carmine over a ground spotted with the same colour, onlj 
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more faint. Flesh whitish, firm, juicy, and agreeable, but 
not high flavoured. 

A very handsome culinary fruit from October till Februa- 
ry or March. Raised by Mr. Lucombe of Exeter. 

99. Malcarle. Hort. Transi Vol. vii. p. 269. t. 7. 
Charles Apple. 16. • 

Mela Carla. Pomona Italiana^ Vol. i. p.^1. t. 1. 

Fruit nearly round, inclining to ovate, with a very regular 
outline, about Uie size of a Golden Reinette. Eye small, 
destitute of angles, jtnd rather deeply sunk, with a closed ca- ' 
lyx. Stalk an inclHong, slender, inserted in a small deep 
cavity. Skin of a delicate waxen texture, without spots, ex- 
cept a very^aint mottling of green appearing through the skin 
near the eye ; pale clear yellow on the shaded side, and bril- 
liant crimson next the sun, the two colours scarcely melting 
into each other, but separating rather abruptly. Flesh white, 
tender, very delicate, sweet, with a delicate perfume, like that 
of roses, which is sensibly perceived before the fruit is cut 
open. 

Ripe in September, and will keep till the spring. This 
description is taken from fruit sent from Turin to the Horti- 
cultural Society, and exhibited the 18th of December, 1827. 

The Malcarle is a native of the territory of Finale, in Li- 
guria. It is an important article of trade in the whole Ge- 
noese territory, and of exportation to Nice^ Marseilles, Bar- 
celona, and Cadiz. The climate of the Italian territory is 
«o entirely different from that of England, that we cannot ex- 
pect the delicate Malcarle should succeed here, unless train- 
ed against a south or south-east wall, and in a warm and kind 
soil. Its great beauty in the dessert renders it an interestij^ 
object of cultivation- , 

100. Margil. ^ooA:cr, Pom. Xonrf. t 33. Hort. Soc. 
e&U 689. Pom. Mag. t. 36. 

Ftuii small, ovate, about two inches or two and a half deep, 
and one inch and*«t half or two inches in diameter. Fye 
small, angular, as are also the sides. Stalk short. Skin 
light bright orange, streaked and mottled with rich red and 
brown, occasionally a little pissetty. Flesh yellow, firm, 
breaking. Juice sweet, with a high aromatic flavour. 

A dessert fruit from November till March. 

lOl.-MiNCHALL Crab. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 114. 

MinshuU Crab. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 609. 

Fruit above the middle size, round, somewhat flattened, 
with a few obtuse angles on its sides, about two and a half 
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indies deep^ and three or three and a half inches in diameter. 
Eye rather large, open, with a very short calyx, placed in a 
flat ^lallow basin, surrounded by a few rather slight obtuse 
plaits. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slender, insert- 
ed in a shallow cavity, one half of which protrudes beyond 
the base. Flesh almost white, firm.. Juice smart, sub-acid. 
A culinary apple from November till March. 

102. Minier's Dumpling. Hort Trans. Vol. i. p. 70. 

Fruit large, from three to three inches and a half in dia- 
meter, but not so deep ; contracted at the crown, dejH^essed, 
and swelled into a few imperfect angles^n its sides. Stalk 
an inch long, rather thick. Skin deep green, striped with a 
still deeper on the shaded side, and of a dark red next the 
sun. Flesh firm. Juice plentiful, sub-acid, with a very 
pleasant flavour. 

A very good culinary apple from November till May. 

103. Newtown Pippin. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 635. 
American Newtown Pippin. Ih, , 

Fruit middle sized, rather flat, and somewhat irregular in 
its outline, having broad, obtuse, unequal ribs, which increase 
from the base, becoming more prominent at the crown ; about 
two inches and a quarter deep, and three inches in diameter. 
E^e open, with a very short slender calyx, which leaves the 
eye nearly naked, deeply sunk in a somewhat oblique cavity. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender, wholly sunk within the base« 
in a wide, funnel-shaped cavity. Skin of a dull green, chang- 
ing to an olive yellow, becoming more yellow as it acquires 
maturity, having a thin russet covering the greatest part of 
the base. Flesh pale yellow, or yellowish white, firm. Juice 
saccharine, and possessing an exceedingly rich and highly 
aromatic flavour. 

In eating from December till April.* 

104. Newtown Spitzemberg. Pom. Mag. t. 144. 
Newtown Spitzemberg. Coxe^s Ftew, p. 126., according 

to the Pom. J\iag. 

Matchless. Mort, Soc. Ca/. 597., according to the Pom. 
Mag. 

Fruit middle sized, depressed, globular, not angular, bear- 
ing much resemblance in shape to a Nonesuch, about two 

* The Newtown Pippin, when perfectly matured, ii undoubtedly the richest fla- 
Toured and finest apple known ; it may be distinguished from the Rhode Island 
Greening, and indeed from any other sort, by a slif bt starry appearance, of light 
jrellow and green jays round tne stem ; the branches are very slender and delicate, 
the tiee of much slower growth than most others, the bark having a rough apfipar- 
aneoi and may easily be distinguished in the orchard from any other kindf. 

Atin. Mid. 
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inches aad a quarter deep, and three inches and a quarter in 
diameter. Eye open, in a moderate sized basin, very little 
plaited. Stalk short, rather thick, inserted in a tolerably 
deep cavity. Skin pale yellow, with a tinge of green where 
shaded, and of a reddish colour streaked with darker next 
the sun. Towards the crown, in particular, the skin is set 
with whitish spots. Flesh firm, yellowish, rich, and very 
good. 

A dessert kind from November till the end of January. 

This very beautiful apple is of American origin, and has 
been sold by Mr. Cobbett under the name of the Matchless 
Apple. It is well deserving of cultivation. 

105. Norfolk Beaufin. Hort, Soc. Cat No. 46. 

Norfolk Beefin. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 124. 

Fruit pretty large, of a somewhat irregular flattish figure, 
and having a few broad obtuse angles extending from the 
base to the crown, generally about three inches in diameter, 
and two inches and a half or two inches and three quarters 
deep. Eye large, deep, surrounded by irregular plaits. Stalk 
half an inch long, fleshy, deeply inserted. Skin deep green, 
with livid red nearly round the fruit, but deepesl on the sunny 
side. Flesh very firm. Juice not plentiful, sub-acid. 

A cuhnary apple from November till May or June. 

The Beaufin, undoubtedly a Norfolk apple, is a fruit of 
great merit. Independently of its general use in the kitchen, 
it furnishes a luxury at the table as a sweetmeat throughout 
the winter. Many thousands of these apples are dried by 
the bakers in Norwich, annually, and sent in boxes as pre- 
sents to all parts of the kingdom, where they are universally 
admired. 

106. Reinette Franche. Duhamel, No. 22. 
Reinette Franche. Knoop. Pom. p. 53. t. 9. 

Fruit pretty large, of a flattish figure, about three inches 
and a quarter in diameter at its base, and two inches and a 
half deep. Eye small, rather deep, surrounded by some 
broad plaits, the termination of rather obscure ribs, from tlje 
sides of the fruit. Stalk thick, short, deeply inserted. Skin 
smooth, pale yellow when ripe, marked witfi numerous rus- 
setty specks and patches, which ramify thinly over a good 
part of the surface. Flesh yeUowish white, firm. Jtftc« 
saccharine and highly flavoured. 

A dessert apple from November to February. 

107. Robinson's Pippin. Fonyth^ Ed. 7. No. 17«. 
Hooker^ Pom. Lond. t. 42. 

4* 
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FruU about the size of a 6old«i PipiHD, oval, flattened at 
both extremities. Eye well formed, open, sunk in a broad 
but rery shallow hollow. Stalk short, slender. Skin green, 
approaching to brownish yellow where fullj exposed, with a 
laige portion of russet brown, particularly round the eye. 
FUtk neenish, breaking, tender. Juice plentiful, paitalung 
of the flavour of both a Golden Pippin and Nonpareil, The 
fruit is generally produced in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, often eight or ten together. 

A very neat and excellent dessert apple from December 
tUl May. 

This has long been cultivated in His Majesty's gardens 
at Kew, under its present name. 

108. StrifedBeaufin. G, Lind. Plan of an Orchardf 
1796. 

Firuil large, of an uneven outHne, with broad irregular ribs 
on its sides, about three inches and three quarters in diame- 
ter, and three inches deep. Eye large, open, in a deep and 
wide irregular obtuse-angled basin. Stalk half an inch long, 
deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin green, tin- 
ged with dull salmon colour, mottled, and covered with bro- 
ken stripes and dashes of dull red all round the fruit. Flesh 
firm, pale greenish white. Juice quick, slightly sub-acid. 

A culinary fruit from October till May. 

109. Winter Broading. G. Lind. in Hort, Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 66. 

Broad-end. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 108. 

Fruit middle sized, globular, flattened at both ends. Eye 
placed in a small narrow basin. Stalk very short, deeply 
inserted. Skin pale green, with a tinge of faint brownish red 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, mixed with green. Juice 
sub-acid, but pleasant 

A good culinary apple from Michaelmas till Christmas. 

110. Winter CoLMAN. G. Lind. in Hart. Trans, Vol. 
iv. p. 66. 

Norfolk Coleman. Hort. Soc. CaU No. 683, 
Norfolk Storing. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 126. 
Fruit rather large, of a round and rather flattish figure, 
nearly as broad at the crown as the base ; generally about 
three indies and three quarters in diameter, and two inches 
and a half deep. Eye open, rather narrow, not deep, sur- 
rounded by several pretty regular plaits. Stalk short, thick, 
inserted quite within the base. Skin bright deep red next 
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the sun, pale yellow freckled with red on the shaded aide. 
Flesh fbrm, crisp, with a smart sub-acid juice. 

A culinary apple from November till March. 

111. Winter Ma jetin . G. Lind. in Hort. TroM. Vol. 

iv. p. 68. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 1170. 

Fruit somewhat resembling the London Pippin in fbrm, 
having prominent ribs round the crown, but it is a little more 
oval. Eye small, closed, rather deeply sunk m a narrow 
basin, surrounded by five deep and prominent plaits or knob- 
by angles. StcUk three quarters of an inch long, slender, 
one half of which is within a wide funnel-shaped cavity. Skin 
dull £;reen, with a tinge of brownish red on the sunny side. 
Flesh ffceenish white, and resembles that of the Easter Pip- 
pin in texture and flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till March. It is one 
of the most hardy sorts- in the country, and a never-failing 
bearer. 

The aphis lanigera, a white meally insect, so destructive 
to most of our old orchard trees, appears to be set at defiance 
by the Majetin. An old tree now growing in a garden be- 
longing to Mr. William Youngman, of Norwich, which had 
been grafted about three feet high in the stem, has been for 
many years attacked by this insect below the grafted part, 
but never above, it, the limbs and branches being to this day 
perfectly fi-ee, although all the other trees in the same garden 
have been infested more or less with it. Mr. Knight's Si- 
berian Bitter-sweet Apple appears to possess the same pro- 
perty of resisting the attacks of these formidable and widely 
increasing depredators. 

112. Winter Queening. G. Lind? in Hori. Trans, 
Vol. iv. p. 70. Hort. Soc. CaU No. 833. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat globular, equally 
broad each way, obscurely five-angled on its sides. Eye 
large, placed in a shallow basin. Stalk very short, not deeply 
inserted. Skin pale green, or greenish yellow ; but where 
exposed to the sun, of a deep red, mixed with russet, and 
8trii[)ed towards the base. Flesh white, with a mixture of 
green, firm. Juice sub-acid, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till March. 

The Queening is an old upple, known to Ray in 1668. It 
forms a large Imndsome tree, is very hardy, and a great 
bearer. 

113. Winter White Caltille. 
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GalvUle Blanche d'Hiver. DuhameU No. 3. t 2. Jard. 
Fruit, t. 49. 

Bonnet €arr^. lb. 

Fruit large, of a flattish figure, with broad, uneven ribs on 
its sides, alK>ut three inches and a half in diameter, andUwo 
inches and a quarter deep. Eye small, in a wide, deep, ob- 
tuse-angled basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long^ 
slender, deeply inserted. Skin smooth, yellowish green; 
when fully ripe, it is of a bright yellow, and tinged with a 
lively red on the sunny side. Flesh white and tender, with 
a very pleasant juice, 

A culinary apple from December till March. 

114. Yorkshire Greening. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 197. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. 1191. 

Fruit pretty large, of a flattish figure, two inches and a 
half deep, and three inches and a half in diameter, haying a 
few slight undefined ribs on its sides. Eye flat, closed by 
the calyx, seated in a very shallow, unequally plaited basin. 
Stalk short, thick, woolly, inserted in a wide, flat, uneven 
cavity. Skin dull, dark green, slightly tinged with muddy, 
pale brown, interspersed with broken stripes and dashes of 
dull red quite round the upper part of the fruit, and partly 
covered with a iheally white all over the base. Flesh green- 
ish white, firm . Juice plentiful, smart acid, without perfume . 

A most excellent culinazy apple from November till Apiil. 

Sect. VI. — Winter. Conical or Oblong. 

116. Adams's Pearmain. Pom. Mag. t. 133. 

Norfolk Pippin, of -SioW. Soc. Cat. No. 685., according 
to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit above the middle size, very handsome, Pearmain 
shaped, somewhat conical, not angular, about two inches and 
three quarters deep, two inches and a half diameter at the 
base, and one inch and a quarter at the crown. Eye rather 
small, with a closed calyx, placed in a very narrow, regu)ar, 
slightly plaited basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, one half projecting beyond the base. Skin pale 
greenish yellow, covered with a thin gray russet ; on the 
sunny side of a deeper yellow, tinged with salmon colour, 
having a few thin, slightly striped patches of a deeper colour, 
sprinkled with whitish spots near the base. Flesh yeUowish, 
firm, crisp. Juice saccharine, rich, with a very high aroma- 
tic foyow. 
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A dessert apple from November till February. 

This is a very handsome and most excellent apple, and 
highly deserving of cultivation. It is well adapted for graft- 
ing on the Doucin stock, and for training in the garden as an 
espalier. 

116. JEsopus Spitzemberg. HorU Trans, Vol. ?. p. 
401. 

Fruit large, oblong. Stalk of moderate length, placed in 
a deep cavity, and projecting a little beyond the base. Skin 
smooth, of a lively brilliant red, approaching to scarlet, with 
nmnerous small yellow spots. Flesh yellow, very rich, juicy, 
and brisk. Ripe about Christmas* 

A most excellent apple of American origin ; it is said to 
be of ^sopus, in Ulster county. '* It is plentifully cultivated 
at Livingston's manor, in Columbia county, in the state, of 
New-Tork." It is too tender to succeed in this country, 
without the assistance of a south or an east wall. Some very 
fine fiiiit from a south wall at Sacomb Park, in Hertfordshire, 
were exhibited at the Horticultural Society of London, Oc- 
tober 15, 1821 * 

117. Baltimore. HarU Trans. Vol. iii. p. 120. i. 4. 
Fruit very large, in form something like the Alexandert 

but more flat. Eye large, open, and deep, surrounded by a 
few obtuse plaits. Shin pale lemon colour, covered witn a 
very thin gray russet, especially near the eye, and tinged with 
a pale salmon-coloured blush on the sunny side . Flesh very 
good, and close at the core. 

Raised in the garden of Mr. Smith, near the city of Bal- 
timore, in America, and brought into Liverpool by Captain 
George Hobson, of the Belvidere, of Baltimore, in 1817. 
One of its fruit fourteen inches and three quarters in circum- 
ference, and four inches in height, weighed one pound seven 
ounces and a half avoirdupoise . f 

118. Barcelona Fearmain. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 747. 
Pom. Mag. t. 85. 

Glace Rouge. Hart. Sac. Cat. No. 365. 
Kleiner Casseler Reinette. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 913./ 
according to the Pom. Mag. 

* There can be no doubt that this la our true Spitzembenr. Grafta of tbia mtI 
trare aent by me to the London Hortieulturai Society, in ISS, with the deaeripiion 
in inverted commaa. I could almost fancy by the doacriptionof the fruit here f iven, 
that it had been ripened in an American climate, not far from New-York : how- 
ever, the coantT of Hertfordshire is peculiarly well adapted to the produotion of 
fine apples, and for the best cider in England. JShn. JSd. 

t We ahoold be obliged to Mr Smith of Baltimore, to fiye oa some further de- 
jKiiptionof tbia apple, the above being very imperfect. Awt» M4. 
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Speckled Golden Reinette. HotL Soc: Cat. No. 933., 
according to the Pom. Mag. 

Reinette Rouge, \ 

Reinette Rousse, > of various Collections. 

Reinette des Cannes, ) 

Fruit middle sized, oval, not angular, rather long, with a 
small shallow eye, the divisions of the calyx acute, erect. 
Stalk short, usually a little thickened on one side. Skin 
uneven, widi numerous irregular russet spots ; on the sunny 
side of a. deep warm red, on the other a brownish yellow. 
Flesh firm, inclining to yellowish, with a rich aromatic but 
slight agreeable acid. 

A dessert apple from November till February. It is a 
very good bearer, and deserves to be more extensively cul- 
tivated. 

119. Baxter's Pearmain. G. Lind. in Hort. Trans. 
Vol. iv. p. 67. Hort, Soc. Cat No. 748. 

Fruit pretty large, of a longish figure, nearly as broad at 
Ae crown as the base, having a few obtuse slight angles, 
extending the length of the fruit. Eye small, a httle hol- 
lowed. StM hajf an inch long, rather stout. Skin a light 
^een, a little coloured with faint red on the sunny side. 
Flesh firm. Juice saccharine, and well flavoured. 

A cuUnary apple from November till March. 

120. Bedfordshire Foundling. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 
61. 

Cambridge Pippin. lb. 

Fruit very large, three inches and a half deep, and three 
inches and a quarter in diameter, irregularly ribbed, with very 
broad obtuse angles on the sides, generally two or three of 
these are longer than others, which give the crown an oblique 
inclination. Eye not large, but open, rather deeply placed 
in a somewhat narrow basin. Stalk short, deeply inserted. 
Skin pale greenish yellow^ on the shaded side, sprinkled with 
a few green specks ; on the sunny side slightly tinged with 
pale orange, and sprinkled thinly with dull red specks. F^sh 
yellowish white, tender, mellow. Juice sub-acid and slightly 
saccharine. Core generally large and hollow. 

A culinary apple from November to January. 

121. Belle Bonne. G. Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. 
iv. p. 68. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 52. 

RoUand, of some Collections. 

Fruit middle sized, about ten inches in circumference, 
somewhat conical ; broad at the base, fiill in the middle, and 
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narrow at the crown. Eye small, flat, closed by the seg- 
ments of the calyx. StcUk half an inch long, slender, in some 
obliquely inserted under an elongated lip. Skin thick, pale^ 
greenish yellow, brightened on the sunny side by a few re^ 
dish streaks, which become rdssetty at the base, and sur- 
round the stalk. Flesh firm, juicy, and well flavoured. 

A valuable dessert and culinary B,pp[e from October tiO 
January. . < 

122. Benwell's.Pearmain. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 749. 
Fruit middle sized, somewhat oblong, and narrowed at 

the crown. Eye small, surrounded by a few somewhat ob- 
scure plaits. . Stalk half an inch long, rather deeply inserted. 
Skin muddy green, with numerous brownish red dashes on 
the sunny side. Flesh crisp, yellowish white. Juice sub- 
acid, with a very pleasant aromatic flavour. 

An excellent dessert apple from Michaelmas to Christmas^ 
The above name was given to this apple by Mr. Eirke* 
of Brompton, who received it a few years ago from Mr. Ben- 
well, of Henley-upon-Thames, m Oxfordshire. 

123. BossoM Apple. HorU Trans, Vol. iv. p. 628. 
Fruit obtusely pyramidal. Eye placed in a shaUow hoK- 

low, surrounded by several rather indistinct plaits. Stalk an 
inch long, deeply inserted. Skin pale greenish yellow, very 
much russetted ; and, in some specimens, with a bright red 
on the side exposed to the sun. Flesh dull white, inclining 
to yellow, fine in texture, crisp, with a sugared juice ; itbake» 
of a fine colour, and melts perfectly. 

A large handsome culinary apple from November tin 
March. 

Specimens of this, from the Earl of Egremont's, at Pet- 
worth, were exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

124. Breedon Pippin. Hort, Trans, Vol. iii. p. 268. 
t. 10. f. 1. 

Fruit flatly conical, with an inclination to square, espe- 
cially near the eye ; two inches and three quarters in the 
widest, and two inches and a quarter in its narrowest diame- 
ter, a good deal flattened and irregular at the crown. Eye 
seated in a broad and shallow basin, surrounded by plaits 
and wrinkles variously formed ; at the base it is also flat» 
and broader than the crown. Stalk long, inserted in a re- 
gular and well-hollowed cavity. Skin of a pale, rather dull 
yellow, tinged ^vith reddish orange on the sunny side. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, very sweet, with a rich vinous acid, a littW 
dpicy, and having a flavour something resembling a pine. 
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A dessert apple from November till after Chiistmas. 

Raised by the Rev. Dr. Symonds Breedon, at Bere Court, 
in Berkshire; 

126. Catshead. Hort. Soc. Cat No. 147. 

Cat's Head. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 21. 

Costard. Ray, 1688. 

Coustard, of the Gorman Gardens. 

Fruit large, long, neaiiy as broad at the crown as the 
base, having usually three obtuse angles on the upper^ and 
two more acute, which are also shorter, on the under side. 
Eye large, open and hollow. Stalk half an inch long, slen- 
der, rather deeply inserted. Skin very smooth, pale green, 
scarcely coloured on the sunny side. Flesh tender. Jute* 
plentiful, sub-acid. 

A culinary apple from October till January. 

126. Chester Pearmain. Hort. Soc, Cat. 761. 
Fruit rather small, more long than broad, and tapering 

from the base to the crown. Eye very small, slightly de^ 
pressed. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slender. Skin 
pale yellow, with a little faint red on the sunny side. Flesh 
crisp, with a sugary perfumed juice. 

A dessert apple from October to February. 

127. Claygate FearmaiK. Hort, Trans. VoL v. p. 
402. 

Fruit a large and handsome Pearmain. Skin dull yellow, 
nearly covered with broad stripes of deep red. Flesh yellow, 
rather dry, like all apples of tliis class, but sweet and very 
rich. 

A dessert apple from November till February, 
The Claygate Pearmain may be considered as a valuable 
addition to our stock of table apples. It originated in a 
hedge-row in the hamlet of Claygate, near Thames Ditton ; 
and its fruit was first exhibited at the Horticultural Society, 
by John Braddick, Esq., December 17, 1821. 

128. Cockle Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 169. Pom. 
Mag. t. 136. 

Nutmeg Cockle Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 169. 

Nutmeg Pippin, of various Collections, according to the 
Pom. Mag. 

White Cockle, lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, tapering a little from the base 
to the crown, very slightly angular on the sides, about two 
inches and a half long, and two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Eye narrow, with a closed slender calyx, rather 
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shallow, surrounded by narrow plaits. Stalk half an inch 
long, slender, one half of which is sunk in a narrow funnel- 
shaped cavity. Skin pale green, becoming bright yellow, 
with a few gray specks, and partly covered, especially near 
the base, with a pretty thick light brown russet. Flesh yel- 
lowish, firm, and tender. Juice saccharine, mixed with acid, 
and a slight pleasant perfume. 

A dessert apple, and also excellent for culinary purposes 
from November till May. 

129. Colonel Harbord's Pippin. G. Lindl. in Hart 
Trans. Vol. iv. p. 66. 

Fruit rather large, inclining to a conical shape, about 
eleven inches in circumference each way, angular on the 
sides. Eye large, in a rather shallow basin, surrounded by 
bold plaits or wrinkles. Stalk half an inch long. Skin pale 
yellowish green, partially russetted on one side. Flesh 
white mixed with green, soil, very juicy, with a pleasant 
brisk astringency. 

A very excellent culinary apple firom November till 
March. 

130. Cornish Gilliplower. Pom. Mag. t 140. 
Julyflower. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 74. 

Cornish Julyflower. lb. Vol. iii. p. 323, according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Calville d'Angleterre. Baumann Cat 

Fruit moderately large, of an oval form and angular, 
about three inches and a quarter in diameter, and the same 
in depth. E^e closed by the segments of the csiyxy and 
sunk among knobby protuberances rising from the termina- 
tions of the angles on the sides. SUdk three quarters of an 
inch long, not deeply inserted. Skin dull green on the 
shaded side, but where fully exposed to the sun, intermixed 
with brownish red, slightly sprinkled with russet, and some- 
times richer streaks of red. Flesh yellowish, firm, and very 
rich : when cut, it gives out a pleasant perfume, resembling 
the Clove Gilliflower, whence its name. 

A dessert apple, ripening in November, and will keep till 
April. 

This very valuable apple was first noticed in the Hort. 
Trans. Vol. ii. p. 74., in a letter from Sir Christopher Haw- 
kens, in 1813.. It was discovered in a cottage gardeift near 
Truro, about ten or fifteen years before that date, and was 
considered by the Society of so much importance that the 
silver medal was awarded to Sir Christopher for his exer- 

5 
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tions in bringing it into notice* It is considered as but on 
indifferent bearer ; but tbis defect may be remedied.bjgrafit- 
ing it ijq>on the Doucin stock, and planting it in the garden, 
and training it either as an open dwarf^ or as an espalier. 

130.* CouL Blush. Hort. Tram. Vol. vii. p. 340. 

The fruit has the angular figure of the Calvilles. The 
shin has a clear waxy yellow, with a dull red cheek, which 
is varied by numerous bright crimson dots and streaks. 
The stalk is slender and smooth. The fieah is rather yel- 
low, crisp, and juicy, with a very pleasant brisk taste. 

In season in December and till the middle of January. 

This very beautiful apple was raised by Sir George 
Steuart Mackenzie, in his garden at Coul, near Dingwall, an 
iiccount of which is given by him in a paper dated March 
12,1827. 

131. Darling Pippin. 6. LindL Plan of an Orchard, 
1796. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat conical, a little flattened 
both at the crown and the base. Eye small, slightly de- 
pressed, and surrounded by a few unequal, knobby plaits. 
Sicdk half an inch long, in some an inch, slender. Skin 
bright lemon-colour, sprinkled with numerous small pearl- 
coloured specks, quite within the surface. Flesh pale yel- 
low, crisp. Juice plentiful, saccharine, of a very agreeable 
flavour. 

A very handsome dessert apple from November till 
Christmas. 

132. Farleigh jPiPPiN. J^ursery Catalogues. 
Farley Pippin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 319. 

Fruit middle-sized, rather long, with five angles extend- 
ing from the base to the crown, where they are Very promi-' 
nent. Eye deeply simk. Shin green on the shaded side, 
but of a brownish red where fully exposed to the sun, and 
marked with a deeper colour. Flesh green, firm. Jufc« 
plentiful, saccharine, and of an excellent flavour. 

A dessert apple from November to February. 

A very excellent apple, sent me by Mr. Eirke, who had 
it from Farleigh in Kent. 

133. Forman's Crew. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 342^ 
Pom. Mag. t. 89. 

Fruit like a large Golden Pippin, but russetty, about two 
inches and a half long, and two inches in diameter. Eys 
small, alitde open, placed in a shallow depression. Stalk 
short, not deeply inserted. Skin nearly covered with a yel- 
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lowish russet brown. Mesh greenish yellow, yacj^ licby 
veiT high-flavoured, and exceDent. 

A dessert apple from November till May. 

This handsome and very valuable apple was raised by 
Thomas Seton Forman, £sq., at Pennydarron Place, near 
Merthyr Tidvil, in Glamorganshire. It is one of the best table 
apples we have, combining the excellence of the old Grolden 
Pippin and Nonpareil. It besirs abundantly, as an <^>eQ 
standard, and, when grafted upon the Doucin stock, it is in- 
valuable as an espalier. 

134. FouLDON Pearmain* 6r. LindJ. in HorL TranB, 
ToL iv. p. 69. 

Horrex's Pearmain. Ibid* 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong shape, someidiat re- 
sembhng the old Green Pearmain, about ei^t inches the 
long, and seven inches and three quarters the short circum- 
ference. Eye narrow, flat. Stcdk three quarters of an inch 
long, slender. Skin pale yellow, when matured, with a 
little blush on the sunny side, especially towards the base, 
in consequence of the fruit bein^ mostly pendent. FU$h 
greenish white, firm, crisp. Juice plentiful, brisk, and of 
a very high flavour. 

A most excellent dessert apple frdtn November till 
March* 

The original tree of this apple is now growing in the gar- 
den of Mrs. Horrex, at Foulden in Norfolk. 

135. Ganges. J^Tursery Catalogue, 

Fruit pretty large, of an oblong, irregular figure. Eye 
hollow. Stalk half an inch long, deeply inserted, quite 
within the base. Skin green, witi& a few specks of darker 
^en interspersed, and dashed with red on the sunny side. 
Flesh pale yellowish green. Juice sub-acid, of good fla- 
voun 

A good culinary apple from October till January. 

i36. GoLiiBN Lustre. G. Lindl. Plan of an Orchard^ 
1796. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a somewhat conical figure, acutely 
and prominently angular towards the crown, near which it 
has generally an indented circle, as if caused by a ligature 
having been tied round the fruit ; it is about two inches and 
a quarter deep, and the same in diameter. Eye rather small, 
closed by the long segments of the cdyx, not deeply sunk, 
and surrounded by sharp prominent plaits, the intermediate 
ones being small, and having a blistered appearance. Stalk 
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short, slender, inserted in a small narrow cavity. Skin 
bright yellow or gold colour on the shaded side, but where 
exposed to the sun, bright red, breaking out into small 
patches and stripes. Fleah pale yellow, firm. Juice not 
plentiful, sub-acid, combined with a little sugar, but without 
any particular perfume. 

A good cuhnary apple from November till May. 

137. Golden Fearmain. Forayth, Ed. 3. No. 68. 
Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 755. 

Ruckman's Pearmain. Hort. Soc, Cat. No. 755* . 

Fruit below the middle size, rather conical, a httle an- 
gular on its sides. Eye small, with short obtuse segments 
of the calyx, placed in a narrow and rather shallow basin. 

Stalk half an inch long, slender, pressed close to the base 
on one side of its cavity by a large pointed protuberance of 
the fruit pressing upon it from the opposite side. This is 
not the case in all the fruit of this sort, but it is so in three 
out of four throughout the whole crop, and is one of its most 
distinguishing characters. Skin bright yellow, marbled 
nearly all over with faint red and orange, highly coloured on 
the sunny side, and streaked with -broken dashes of deeper 
red. Juice not plentiful, but saccharine, of a slight aro* 
matic flavour. 

A good and handsome dessert apple from October till 
Christmas. ^ 

138. Gravenstein. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 216 
and 623. t. 21. Pom. Mag, t. 98. 

Fruit large, about three inches and a half in diameter, 
broadest at the base, generally flattene<l, sometimes rather 
oblong, with angles which terminate in the crown. Eye 
rather wide, sunk in a deep hollow, surrounded by several 
projecting folds or knobs. Stalk very short, deeply insert- 
ed. Skin smooth, of a clear yellowish green or straw co- 
lour, streaked and mottled with red on the sunny side. 
F/e^A pale yellow, crisp, with a highly-flajoured vinous 
juice. 

A dessert apple, ripening in the autumn, but will keep 
till April, and may be reckoned a rival to our Ribstone 
Pippin. 

It is supposed to have originated at Gravenstein, in Hol- 
stein, near a century ago, and is esteemeVl the best apple 
in Germany and the Low Countries. The fruit was first ex- 
hibited at die Horticultural Society in 1819. 

139. Hanwell Souring. Hort. Trans. Vol.iv. p. 219. 

Fruit middle-sized, conical, very angular on the sides. 
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3fje deeply sunk in a contracted basin. Stalk short, rery 
deeply inserted in a wide, even cavity. Skin green, with a 
blush of fed where exposed, profusely spotted with minute 
brown spots, and a litUe russetted round the stalk. FU$h 
white, very crisp, with a rich acid juice. 

This apple is scarcely in perfection till April or May, and 
then possesses more acid than any other which keeps to so 
iate a period. 

It is supposed to have originated sA Hanwell, near Ban- 
bury, in Oxfordshire. Fruit of it were exhibited at the Hor- 
ticultural Society in May, 1820. 

140. Harvey Api»lb. G. Lindl. in HorU Trans, Vol. 
iv. p, 67. 

Doctor Harvey's Apple. Bort, Soc. Cat. No. 251. 

Fruif rather large, oval, generally about nine inches and 
a half or ten inches in circumference, narrow at the <^rown, 
slightly angular on the sides. Eye small, scarcely sunk, 
surrounded by several small knobby plaits. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, deeply inserted in a wide, uneven cavity* 
Skin greenish yellow, full of green and pearly specks, with 
various rassetty, broken ramifications near the crown. 
Flesh whitish, firm. Juice <|uick, sub-acid, with a little 
musky perfume. 

A valuable culinary fruit from October to January. 

This is a real Norfolk apple, and but little known out. of 
the county. It appears to have been known in the time of 
Ray, in 16S3, who says it took its name from ^* the famous 
Dr. Gabriel Haa-vey." 

When baked in an oven which is not too hot, these ap- 
ples are most excellent ; they become sugary, and will 
keep a week or ten days, furnishing for the dessert a highly- 
flavoured sweetmeat. It makes a large handsome tree, is 
very hardy, and a great bearer. 

141. Hollow-Crowned Pippin. Hort, Soc. Cat. 
No. 459. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong figure, fully as broad at 
the crown as at the base, slightly angular on its sides. Fjyt 
wide, and deeply sunk. Stalk short, thick, and crooked. 
Skin pale green, becoming yellow, with a faint blush on 
the side next the sun. Flesh firm, juicy, sub-acid, with a 
alight portion of sugar. 

A culinary apple from October to January. A hirdy 
bearer, pecidiar to Norfolk, and common in the Ner«rich 
market 

5* 
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142. Hubbard's Peakmain. G. LitiM.in Hort, Trans, 
Vol. iv. p. 68. Pom. Mag. t. 27. 

Goldea Yiningt of Devonshire. According to* the Pom. 
Mag. lb. 

Jhmit small, ovate, about two inches deep, and the same 
in diameter, free from angles. Eye small, close, with a 
very short calyx, slightly depressed. - Stalk short. Skin 
pale russet, or cinnamon colour, with a little green or red 
breaking through it here and there ; in some specimens, 
particujarly in warm seasons, of an uniform, clear, yellowish 
green, without russef, niottled and tinged with orange or 
pale red on the sunny side. Flesh yellow, firm, rather 
dry. Juice sweet, rich, of a most highly perfumed cu^omatic 
flavour. 

A dessert apple from October till March or April. 

143. Kentish Pippin. Miller^ Ed. 8. No. 11. 
Fruit above the middle size, of -an oblong figure, slightly 

angular on its sides, taperiiig a little from the base to the 
crown, which is rather narrow. JEtfc small, with a closed 
calyx, a little sunk, and surrounded by several obtuse plaits. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender, not protruding beyond the 
base. Skin pale yellow, with a few scattered greenish 
specks ; on the sunny side pale dull brown. Flesh yellow- 
ish white* Juice sweetish, or sub-acid, with a smart pun- 
gent flavour. 

An excellent culinary apple from October till January. 

144. Kinellan Apple. Hort. Trans. Vol. vii. p. 
338. 

The skin is a clear pale green, very little dotted, but 
strongly coloured with yellowish bright red on the exposed 
side. The eye is rather angular ; the stalk downy ; the 
flesh white, firm, rather juicy, and pleasant. 

A pleasant table apple, in season in Ross-shire from the 
beginning of December till January, and will keep till 
March. 

This is an offspring between the Nonpareil and Manx 
Codlin, obtained by Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Bart, 
of Coul, near Dingwall, in Rbss-shire ; it produced its first 
fmif in 1825. Iq size the apple resembles the Manx Cod- 
lin, and in appearance and other qualities the Nonpareil. 

144.* Lamb Abbet Pearmain. Hort, Trains. Vol. v. 
p. 269. t. 10. f. 2. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, somewhat pyramidal, rather 
flattened at both ends, about three inches deep, and two 
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inches three quarters in diameter. Eye small, sunk in a 
deep and broad hollow, surrounded by regular but slight 
plaits, which do not extend to the body of the fruit. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Skin yellowish green on the shaded 
side and next tiie eye ; the sunny side being covered with 
a handsome red, having many black dots, in the manner of 
an ordinary Golden Reinette. Flesh yellowish next the 
skiti, green next the core, firm, crisp, very juicy, with a 
peculiar rich sweetness, and a light aromatic flavour. 

An excellent dessert fruit from December till March. 
•^This very valuable apple was raised, in 1803, from a ker- 
nel of the Newtown Pippin, by Mrs. Malcolm, the lady of 
Neil Malcolm, Esq., of Lamb Abbey, in Kent. 

145. Lemon Pippin. HorL Soc, Cat No. 650. Pom. 
Mag, t. 37. - . 

Lemon Pippin. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 102. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, very regularly formed, without 
angles, about two inches and three quarters in diameter, and 
three inches deep. Eye small, open, with a very short slen- 
der calyx, slightly depressed. Stcdk short, fleshy, curved 
inwards, and forming a continuance of the fruit, in the man- 
ner of a lemon ; hence its name. Skin pale yellowish green, 
becoming yellow when ripe, with neither red nor russet. 
Flesh firm, breaking. ^ Juice not abundant, nor highly 
flavoured, but very pleasant. 

A dessert fruit from October till March. 

A very hardy orchard apple ; the tree grows erect, very 
regularly formed, and handsome, and is a most excellent 
bearer. ^ 

146. New Rock Pippin* Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 
269. 

Fruit of the Nonpareil kind, but less regular in shape, 
and the eye sunk a little deeper. Stalk short. Skin of a 
dull green on the shaded side ; on the part exposed to the 
sun, it becomes brown, with a slight tinge of red, and the 
whole surface sprinkled with russet. Flesh yellow, firm, 
not very juicy, but rich and sweet, with a fine anise per- 
fume. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

Raised by Mr. Pleasance of Barnwell, near Cambridge. 
It keeps late in the spring, and i^ then hardly surpassed by 
any of the old varieties. Exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety, November 20, 1821. 
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147. New-York Pippin. O. Lindl. Plan of an Or- 
chord, 1796. 

New- York Pippin. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 642. 

Fruit rather large, of an oblong figure, somewhat pyra- 
midal, rather irregular in its outline, and slightly pentangu- 
lar on its sides, three of which are generally much shorter 
than the other, forming a kind of lip at the crown ; from two 
inches and a half to three inches deep, and the same in di- 
ameter at the base. Eye closed, radier deeply sunk in a 
very uneven irregular basin. Stalk half an inch long, slen- 
der, rather deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin 
dull greenish yellow, with a few green specks, intermixed 
with a httle skin, gray russet, and tinged with brown on the 
sunny side. Flesh firm, crisp, tender. Juice plentiful, 
saccharine, with a slight aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

An American variety of excellence. The tree grows 
large, and bears well. It sometimes happens with this as 
it does with Hubbard's Pearmain, that smooth fruit grow 
upon one branch and russetty ones upon another ; and in 
cold seasons the fruit are for die most part russetty. 

It was named the New- York Pippin by Mr. Mackie, and 
^rst propagated in his Nursery at Norwich about forty 
years ago. 

148. Norfolk Paradise. Ilort, Soc. CkU. No. 684. 
Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 125. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, irregularly formed. Eye 
very large, deeply sunk, in an uneven, oblique hollow. Stalk 
rather short, not deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow ; 
on the siinny side of a brownish red, streaked with a darker 
colour. Flesh White, very firm. Juice abundant, and of 
a very excellent flavour. • 

A dessert apple from October till March. 

149. Northern Greening. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 
693. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 127. 

Fruit above the middle size» of an oblong figure, scarcely 
angular on its sides, about three inches deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather small, 
with a closed calyx, heated in a somewhat narroiy, shallow, 
irregularly plaited basin. Stalk short and thick, inserted 
without any cavity, but connected by a projecting lip on one 
side, similar to that of the Lemon Pippin. Skin pale dull 
green, sf>rinkled with specks of darker green imbedded in 
Sie skin ; on (he sunny side it is tinged with a pale brown. 
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interspersed With slight streaks of a darker colour. JF7e«4 
greenish white, firm. Juice sub-acid, without any appa^ 
rent saccharine property. 

* A very excellent cuhnary apple from November till ApriL 

150. Ord's Apple. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 286, t 19. 
Simpson's Pippin. lb, 

Simpson's Seedling. UarU Soc. Cat. No. 1043. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong ovate shape, with the 
base aqd crown depressed, from two inches and a half to 
three inches deep, and two inches and a quarter in diame- 
ter at the base. Eye small, with a short connivent calyx, 
in a very shallow basin, surrounded by some irregular plaits, 
the natural number of which is five. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long. Skin thick, always green while on the tree, 
tinged with copper-coloured red, with several darker spots 
on the sunny side. Flesh firm. Juice rich and per« 
fumed. 

A dessert apple from December till March. 

Raised some years ago by Mrs. Anne Simpson, sister- 
in-law of John Ord, Esq., from the seed of an apple grown 
in his garden at Purser's Cross, near Fulham, the pil^uce 
of a tree he^ had raised from a Newtown Pippin, which 
he had imported from America about the year 1777. 

151. Ortley Apple. Hort Trans. Vol. vi. p. 416. 
Fruit very much resembling the yellow Newtown Pippin, 

but a little more oval. E^e large and well formed, not 
deeply sunk, and surrounded by many small folds or plaits. 
Stalk slender, inserted in a deep and even-formed cavity. 
Skin bright clear yellow where shaded, and of a bright scar- 
let, sprinlded with a few russetty spots on the sunny side. 
Flesh inclining to yellow, crisp and breaking. Juice plenti- 
ful, with the same fine flavour which distinguishes the New- 
town Pippin. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

This, most excellent variety is a native of New-Jersey, 
in North America. Specimens of it were sent from thence 
to the Horticultural Society, and exhibited at the meetings 
of the 1st and 15th of March, 1826.* 

* The froitof the Ortley Apple wm lent to the Hort. Boc. of London, ai above, 
by me, and for whicl^ I received the silver medal. 'J'he grafts of this excellent 
apple were given to me by ftlr. Mi<niael Ortley, ^Seq. of New- York, from his or- 
chard in Bonth Jersey. There are, in addition to the description given above, 
some particulars which distinguish it from a Newtown PippiD^ from which it is 
very diatinct. thonch not inferior to that moat excellent apple. In opening a box 
or barrel of the apples in the apring of the year, they emit a fine peculiar fragrance 
like that of roses. It is an American apple of superior excellence, worthy of ge- 
neral cultivation. <^Nii< £«• 
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162. OxNEAD Pearmain. G. Lindl. Plan of an Or* 
chard, 1796. 

Earl of Yarmouth's Pearmain. lb. 

Fruit small, conically tapeiing from the base to the crowii. 
Eye very small, surromided by three or four somewhat ob- 
scure plaits. IStalk three quarters of an inch long, very 
slender. Skin entirely grass-green, always covered with a 
thin russet ; sometimes when highly ripened it is tinged 
with a very pale brown on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, 
crisp, of a pale green colour. Juice not plentiful, but 
venr rich and highly flavoured. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till April. 

This excellent little sort is supposed to have originated 
at Oxnead, near Norwich, the seat of the Earl of Yarmouth. 
It has been known for many years in Norfolk, no doubt 
prior to the extinction of that peerage in 1733, and I have 
never seen it out of the county. The tree is a very 
small grower ; its branches are small and wiry, and of a 
grass-green colour : it is very hardy, and an excellent 
bearer. 

163. Petit Jean. Hoi'L Trans. Vol. iv. p. 526. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 781. 

Fruit small, oval, slightly flattened at both ends. Eye 
very small, placed in a confined basin. Stalk very short, 
deeply inserted. Skin, where shaded, of a pale yellow, but 
the whole nearly covered with brilliant red, which, in less 
exposed parts, is broken into stripes, through which the 
ground colour is seen. Flesh very white, extremely tender, 
with an agreeable juice. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

This is a very handsome little apple, native of Jersey, 
which keeps well till the end of the season, and is extensive- 
ly cultivated in that island. Specimens of the fruit were 
sent to the Horticultural Society in 1820. "^ 

154. Pinner Seedling. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 
530. 

Carrel's Seedling. Hqrt. Soc. CaL No. 791. 

Fruit middle sized, slightly angular on the sides. Eye 

close, very little depressed. Stalk short, in a confined but 

deep cavity. Skin bright yellow, nearly covered with clear 

. yellow russet Flesh inclining to yellow, crisp and tender. 

Juice brisk and saccharine. 

An excellent dessert apple from November till the end 
of May. 
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Raised by James Garrel, Nurseryman, at Pioner, Mid- 
dlesex, in 1810. It producied its first fruit in 1818, and 
was first exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

156. RiBSTON Pippin. HorL Soc. Cat, No. 946* 
Pom. Mag, t. 141. 

Formosa Pippin. HorU Trans. Vol. iii. p. 322. 
Traver's Apple. lb. Vol. iii. p. 324., according to the 
Pom, Mag, 

Glory of York. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 946. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat irregularly formed, with a 
few broad, obtuse, indistinct angled on its sides, aQd gene- 
rally more broad than long; about two inches and three 
quarters in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye 
rather small, with a closed calyx, placed in an irregularly 
angular basin.* Stalk half an inch long, slender, inserted 
in a rather narrow, funnel-shaped cavity, seldom protruding 
beyond the base. Skin pale yellow, russetty in the crown 
and round the stalk, and mottled thinly with dull red on 
the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, firm, crisp. , Juice sac- 
charine, with a pungent, rich, and delicious aromatic fla- 
vour. 

A dessert apple from October till April, but it is gene- 
rally in its greatest perfection when it has been gathered a 
month or six weeks. 

The Ribston Pippin may be truly said to be one of the 
best, and certainly is one of the most popular dessert apples 
of the present day, as well known as the Golden Pippin and 
the Nonpareil ; and a greater number of trees of it are sold 
by nurserymen throughout England, than of both those sorts 
put together. It was raised, according to traditionary ac- 
counts, from some pips which which were brought from 
Rouen, about the year 1688, and sown in the garden at 
Ribston Hall, near Enaresborough, in the county of York. 
156^ Royal Pearmain. Rea^s Flora^ 1665, No. 16. 
Herefordshire Pearmain. HorU Soc. -Cat. No. 767. 
Parmain Royal. Knoop. Pom. p.. 71. t. 12. 
Parmain Royal de longue dure^. Ih. p. 131. 
Parmain double. lb. 

Engelsche Konings of King's Pepping. Ih. 
Fruit above the middle size, oblong, and somewhat coni- 
cal, about two inches and a half deep, and two inches and 
three quarters in diameter, slightly angular on its sides. Eye 
rather small, open, with a reflexed calyx, seated in a narrow, 
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shallow, nisseUy basin, scarcely noarked by |4aits. Stalk 
half an inch long, slender, rather deeply inserted, protruding 
just beyond the base. Skin dull^ pale yellowish green, in- 
terspersed with gray russetty specks, especially onSie sunny 
side, where it is tinged with a sod brown, and marked with 
a few narrow broken stripes. Flesh pale greenish yellow, 
tender, crisp. Juice saccharine, and of a very pleasant aro- 
matic richness. 

A dessert apple from November till. February or March. 

This very .excellent apple is of many years' standing in 
this country, although far from being common in the nurse- 
ries, another apple having unjustly usurped its name. 

167. RovAL Reinette, HarL Trans, Vol. iv. p. 629. 
Fruit rather small, a little more conical than the Golden 

Reinette. Eije large and open, in ^n even and small basin. 
Stalk very short, with the flesh growing pretty closely round 
it. Skin delicate yellow, sprinkled with a few dark spots ; 
on the sunny side stained and striped with delicate but bril- 
liant red, and covered with numerous gray spots ; the whole 
surface highly polished and shining. Flesh pale yellow. 
Juice of excellent flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till April and May. 

This very beautiful apple is cultivated in the western parts 
of Sussex ; fruit from the Earl of Egremont's, at Petworth, 
was exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

168. Stone Pippin. G. lAndL in HorU Trans. Vol, 
iv. p. 69. 

White Stone Pipt)in. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 1157. 

White Pippin of JVorfolk. 

Fruit middle sized, of an oblong figure, tapering to the 
crown, where it is narrow, somewhat angular on its sides. 
Eye small, hollow, surrounded by slighjt obtuse bold {daits. 
Stalk slender, not protruded beyond the base. Skin very 
smooth, pale green, becoming yellow when kept a few 
weeks. Flesh very firm and dense. Juice not plentiful, 
sharp, slightly acid, becoming sweet when mature, with a 
little perfume. 

A dessert and culinary apple from November till July or 
August. 

This is a valuable Norfolk apple, known in the Norwich 
market by the name of White Pippin. The fruit, when peel- 
ed, sUced, and boiled in sugar, becomes transparent, afford- 
ing for many months a most delicious sweetmeat for tarts. 
The tree grows to a large size, is very hardy, and in all sea- 
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8t>ns an abundant bearer. It is highly deserving of an ex- 
tended cultivation. 

158.* Tarvbt Codlin. Hort. Tt(vm. Vol. vii. p. 338. 

The skin is a dull olive green, 'with an imperfect mixture 
of yellow; on the exposed side it is yellowish red, much 
spotted witii broken rows of large bk)od-red dots. The fitsk 
is white and jiiicy, with the taste of an English Cpdlin. 

A very good apple, in its season, in Ross-shire, in Novem- 
ber and December. 

This was raised from a seed of the Manx Codlin, bv'Sir 
George Steuart Mackenzie, in his garden at CouU near Ding- 
wall, an account of which is given by him, in a paper in the 
Horticultural Transactions, dated March 12, 1827. 

169. White Spanish Reinette. Pom. Mag. t. 110. 

Reinette Blanche d'Espagne. JVfa^jBr'* Powiona, accord- 
ing to the Pom, Mag^ 

D'Espagne, 1 • 

De Ratteau, > of foreign Gardens. 

Concombre Ancien, j 

Large Fall Pippin? ) accordmg to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit very large, roundish oblong, about three inches and 
three quarters deep, and three inches and a half in diameter, 
irregular in its outline, with broad irregular ribs on its sides, 
which terminate in an uneven crown, where it is nearly as 
broad as at the base. Eye large, open, very deeply placed 
in a broad-angled, oblique, irregular basin. Stalk half an 
inch long, not deeply inserted, in a rather small evenly-form- 
ed cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish green on the shaded 
side, tinged with orange where exposed to the sun. Flesh 
yellowish white, crisp, and tender, with a rich sugary juice. 

A dessert apple, and for culinary purposes also, from No- 
vember till February or March. 

This extremely valuable apple is at present but little known 
in England, although, from specimens exhibited at the Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1329, by John Darby, Esq., it appears 
that very ancient trees of it exist in Sussex. In America it 
is called Fall Pippin, iinder which name it has been for some 
time sold by Mr. Cobbett.t 

^ t There is sOrae mistake here. The white Spanish Reinette and our Fall Pip* 
pia are different apples, however they may resemble each other in shape ; the 
ibrmer apple maj keep well till March^ but the latter will not keep till the end of 
December, when it ^etsdry and meally ; it is perfectly ripe in November. — Jim. Ed, 

6 
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160. Whitmork'3 Pippin. HotL Soc. Cat. No, 1158. 
Fruit middle sized, of a very regular, somewhat conical 

figure^ with eight or ten obtuse angles on the sides, which 
terminate more distinctly in the crown, where it is almost 
drawn to a point. Eye very narrow, flat. Stalk three quar* 
ters of an inch long, slender, deeply inserted, and not pro* 
truded beyond the base. Skdn a dlear yellowish green, 
sprinkled with numerous small dark green specks ; on the 
sunny side tinged with faint red. Flesh whitish green, break- 
ing. Juice brisk, with a shght aromatic flavour. - 

A winter dessert and culmary apple from November tiU 
January or Februaiy. 

161. Winter Pearmain. Ray^ 1688. 
Old Pearmain. Pom. Hereford^ U 29. 
Parmain d'Hiver. Knoop. Pom. p. 64. t. IL 
P^pin Parmain d'Angleterre. lb, p. 131. 

Fruit middle sized, regularly shaped, tapering a little from 
the base to the crown, which is a little narrowed. Eye 
small, and closed by the short segments of the calyx; SteHk 
short, slender, protruding a httle beyond the base. Skin a 
grass green, with a little colour of a hvid red on the sunny 
dide, interspersed with a few dark specks, particularly on the 
produce of old trees, especially those which are encumbered 
with a profusion of wood. Flesh pale green, firm, crisp. 
Juice not plentiful, but saccharine, and of a slight aromatic 
flavour. . 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

162. Winter Red Calville. JSfursery Catahguesi 
Calville Rouge. Duhamel. 4. . t. 3. 

Calville Rouge d'Hivejr. Bon Jard. 1827, p. 323. 
Hor.Soc. Cat. 132. 

Fruit large, of an oblong figure, broader at the base than 
at the crown, about three inches in diameter, and three 
inches and a half deep. Eye large, rather deeply sunk. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather deeply inserted. 
Skin pale red on the shaded side, but where exposed to the 
sun, of a much deeper colour. Flesh tender, with an agree- 
able juice. 

A culinary apple from November till February. ; 

Sect. VII. — Russets and J>ronpareils. 

163. Acklam's Russet. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 1. 
Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 977. 
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Frutt below the middle size, perfectly round in its out- 
. line, and rather flat ; about two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter, and two inches deep. Ejye small, with a converg- 
ing calyx, sunk in a very regular, circular, open basin, free 
from plaits. SicUk half an inch long, even with the base. 
Skin pale yellowish green, covered with a very thin, smooth, 
gray russet, in which are interspersed numerous yellowish 
gray specks. Flesh greenish white, very firm and crisp. 
Juice sugary, and of a high poignant flavour. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till February. 

164. Aromatic Russet. JSTur&ery Catalogues* But 
not of //or/. 5ec. Ca/. 1061. 

Fruit middle-sized, a little conical, but flattened at both 
the base and the crown. Eye small, a little depressed. 
Stalk very short, deeply inserted. Skin green, covered with 
a thin gray russet, and a little tinged with dull red on the 
sunny side. Flesh greenish white, firm, crisp, but tender. 
Juice saccharine and perfumed. 

A dessert apple from November till February. 

The wood of this tree is straight, rather slender ; and 
when the young branches are vigorous, they are furnished 
with spurs, somewhat in the manner of the Nonesuch. It 
is a very* hardy sort, and an excellent bearer. 

165. Ashmead's Kernel. Hort, Soc* Cat. No. 20. 
Dr. Ashmead's Kernel, of the Gloucestershire Gardens. 
Fruit rather small, not much unlike the old Nonpareil, 

except in being a Httle longer, and having a few obtuse an- 
gles running from the base to the crown, which is somewhat 
narrow. Eye small, a little depressed. Stalk three quar- 
ters of an inch long, slender, and inserted half its length in a 
conical cavity. Skin of a pale brownish gray russet upon a 
green ground, and of a brownish orange colour on the sunny 
side. Flesh firm and crisp. Juice plentiful, of an excel- 
lent and rich aromatic flavour. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till May. 

The habit and general appearance of the tree is very much 
like that of a Nonpareil, and there can be no doubt of its 
having originated from a seed of that fruit. It is a Glou- 
cestershire apple, and was raised by a Dr. Ashmead, of 
Ashmeads, in that county. It is a very valuable and hardy 
variety, highly deserving of cultivation. 

166. Bowyer's Russet. HorL Sac. Cat No. 979. 
Pom. Mag. t 121. 

Fruit below the middle size, broadest at the base ; the 
outline tolerably round, about two inches and a quarter in 
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diameter, and one inch and three quarters deep. Eye close, 
in a small depressi<»i, surrounded by obscure wrinkled, 
plaits. SicUk half an inch long, inserted in a middle-sized 
evenly-formed cavity. Skin covered all over with a fine 
golden russet. FUsh greenish white, with a tinge of yellow, 
and having a sharp, rich, aromatic juice. 

A very handsome and valuable dessert afmle in the month 
of September, and will keep a few weeks aner this time. 

167. Braddick's Nonpareil. HorL Trans. Vol. iii. 
p. 268. t. 10. f. 3. * 

Fruit o[ a flattened globular figure, three inches in' its 

I widest, and two inches and a half in its shortest diameter, 

jf not much lessened near the eye, and nearly flat at the stalk. 

. c Eye rather small, inserted in a somewhat deep and nearly 

rounded basin, almost without plait or wrinkle. Sicdk short, 

not deeply inserted. Skin smooth, greenish near the stalk, 

becoming tinged with yellowish brown, and a considerable 

portion of brownish red on the sunny side, and generally a 

patch of fine russet round the eye.. Stdlk short, not deeply 

inserted. Flesh yellowish, sweeter and more melting than 

the old Nonpareil, with a richly-sugared and sUghtly-aro- 

matic juice, 

A dessert apple from October till Christmas. 

This very valuable apple was raised by John Braddick, 
Esq., in his garden at Thames Bitton, in Surrey. 

168. Early Nonpareil. G. lAndL Plm of an Or- 
chard, 1796. 

SteJJ^rN^n^w?' } ^«^^«'-«' ^^^^ *» J^orfolk. 

Hicks's Fancy, HorL Soc. Cat. No. 450. 

Fruit middle-sized, a little more long than broad, aiid 
somewhat narrowed at the crown. Eye small, in a very 
shallow basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, slen- 
der. Skin yellowish, covered with a very thin russet, in- 
terspersed with a few gray specks. FleshyeUowish white, 
very crisp, and tender. Juice plentiful, of a rich and highly 
aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple in October and November. 

This very excellent apple was raised from a seed of the old 
Nonpareil, by a nurseryman of the name of Stagg, at Cais- 
ter, near Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, about fifty years ago. 
The tree has much the appearance of the Nonpareil, except 
its wood being shorter, and of a more upright growth. It la 
a hardy bearer, and highly deserving of cultivation* 
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169. FcNouiLLET Gris. Duhamel^ 10. t. 6. 

Anis. lb. 

Caraway Russet. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 982. 

Spice Apple. \ 

Brown Apple of Burnt Island. \ lb. No. 1061. 

Rook's-nest Apple, j 

Fruit rather small, roundish ovate, of a very regular out- 
line, without any angles on its sides, about two inches and 
a quarter in diameter at its base, and two inches deep. 
Eye small, with narrow diverging segments, deeply sunk in 
a narrow funnel-shaped basin. StcUk short, deeply sunk in 
a funnel-shaped cavity, quite within the base. iSAin yellow- 
ish gray, covered with a thin russet, and very slightly tinged 
with brown on the sunny side- Fleak yellowish wlute, 
crisp, tender, with a saccharine and highly flavoured aro^ 
matic juice. , • 

A desert apple from November till February. 
. This is a very neat French apple, ' and has been some 
years in the London Nuraeries, where it is often sold im- 
der the name of Aromatic Russet. The tree is a rather 
small grower, with slender, smooth, wiry branches, which 
seldom produce any sputs upon those of the present year : 
it is hardy, and a good bearer. 

170; Golden Russet. Forsyth^'Ed.S.'No.Bl. IJort. 
Soc. Cat. No 983. 

- Fruit below the middle size, pretty regular in its outline, 
without angles, generally aboiit two inches deep, and two 
inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye rather small, close, 
moderately depressed, surrounded by irregular plaits, part 
of which are more prominent than the rest. Stalk very short, 
deeply inserted in an uneven narrow cavity, not protruding 
so far as the base. Skin thick,, of a pale copper-coloured 
yellowish russet, very thick and rough on the shaded side, 
with a few patches, occasionally, of bright red on the 
sunny side, and verrucose at the base. Flesh pale yellow, 
very firm and cri,sp. Juice not plentiful, but saccharine, of 
an aromatic and slightly musky flavour. 

A dessert apple from December till April. 

The Golden Husset has been known in our gardens ever 
since the time of Ray, who makes it synonymous with the 
Aromatic Russet. The trees are very hardy, bearing well 
in bleak situations ; they grow to a good size, and are ra- 
ther, remarkable, in having a profusion of slender pendulous 
branches. 

6* 
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171. Horsham Russet. Gt. LimU. in Hart. Trans, 
Vol. iv. p. 69. 

Fruit about the size of a Nonpareil, but not so regular 
in its outline, generally about two inches and a quarter in 
diameter, and two inches deep. Eye small, closed, in a 
small depression without angles. Sialk short, rather thick, 
rather deeply inserted in a wide uneven cavity. Skin pale 
green, covered with a thin yellowish gray russet round its 
upper part, with a pale salmon-coloured tinge on the sunny 
side. Flesh greenish wliite, firm, crisp. Juice plentiful, 
of a high aromatic Nonpareil flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

Raised from the seed of a Nonpareil about thirty years 
ago, by Mrs. Goose, of Horsham, Saint Faith's, near Nor- 
wich, It is a very hardy tree, and a good beaier. 

172. Hunt's Duke of Gloucester. Hort Trans* 
Vol. iv. p. 625. 

Hunt's Nonpareil. Hort. Soc. Cat. No, 659. 

Fruit middle-sized, resembling a Nonpareil in form, but 
is a Htle more oval. Skin a clear green on the shaded side, 
butiittle of that colour is visible, nearly the whole being co- 
vered with thin russet, becoming coarser and thicker round 
the eye ; on the sunny side it is tinged with a reddish brown. 
Flesh white, mixed with green, like the old Nonpareil, crisp, 
juicy, and high flavoured. 

A dessert apple from November till March or April. 

Raised by Dr. Fry, of Gloucester, from a seed of the 
Nonpareil, and was first exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety in 1820. - 

173. Knobby Russet. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 219. 
Fruit middle-sized, of an oval 'form. Eye considerably 

depressed. Stalk short, deeply inserted. Skin yellow, with 
a mixture of green, but nearly covered with russetty warts. 
Flesh yellowish, crisp, not juicy, but sweet and high fla- 
voured. 

A dessert apple from November till May. 

Fruit from Midhurst, in Sussex, gathered from the tree 
in Jcuiuary, 1820, was -exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety in March and May following. It is a valuable fruit, 
and extremely hardy. 

174. Martin Nonpareil. Hort. Trans. VoL iii. p. 
456. Pom. Mag. t. 79. 

Fruit larger than that of the old Nonpareil, and more irre^- 
lar in figure ; it is generally roundish, sometimes approaching 
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gular plaits. Stalk short, thick, not deeply inserted. Shin 
lemon colour, sprinkled and shaded with yellowish brown 
russet. F/c«A yellow,, firm. J«icc saccharine and rich. 

A dessert apple from December till May. 

This very valuable apple wasraised by the Rev* George 
Williams, of Martin Hussingtree, near Worcester. 

175. . Old Nonpareil, Langley, Pom, t. 79. f. 4. 
Pom. Mag. t. 86. 

Non-Pareille; IhihameU 35. t. 12. f. 2. 

Nom-Pareil. Knoop Pom. t. 9. 

Reinette Nompareille. i6. p. 51. 

Griine Reinette, of the Germans, according to the Pom. 
Mag. '• - 

Fruit approaching to middle-sized, flat, broadest at the 
base. Eye very small, prominent, or very slightly depress- 
ed. 5/a/^ an inch long, slender, three "quarters of which 
protrudes beyond the base. Skin when fully ripened, green- . 
ish yellow, slightly coated with light russet ; occasionally, 
where- fully exposed to the sun, of a reddish brown. Flesh 
very firm, crisp. Juice not plentiful, but of a most singu- 
larly rich, poignant, aromatic flavour. 

One of our most admired dessert apples, in its greatest 
perfection from Christmas to Lady-day. 

Switzer, in 1724, says, "The Nonpareil is no stranger 
in England, though it might have had its origin in France ; 
yet there are trees of it about the Ashtons, in Oxfordshire, 
of about one hundred years old, which (as they have it by 
tradition) were first brought out of France, and planted by 
a Jesuit, in QuJBcn Maiy's or Queen Ehzab'eth's time." 
From which it appears that it must have been in our gar- 
dens above two centuries. The trees are regularly good 
bearers ; and when grafted upon the Doucin stock, upon a 
good soil, and under judicious management, their fiiiit has 
been as perfect as the best of our newest productions* 

176. Old Royal Russet, of ike old Gardens, 

Leather-coat Russet. 

Fmit above the middle size, rather irregular in its outline, 
about three inches in diameter, and two inches and a half 
d6^p. Fye small, with a closed calyx, deeply sunk in a 
narrow oblique, irregular basin, surrounded by . blunt plaits. 
Skin a rough gray russet, upon a green ground, with dull 
brown breaking through on the sunny side. Flesh greenish 
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white, very finn; Juice not plentiful, very sharp sub-acid, 
with a slight astringency before fully matured. ^ 

A culinary apple from November till April. 

Late in the season, when it begins to shrivel, it eats pretty 
^ell ; but before that time it is too harsh to bring to ta- 
ble. The trees grow to the largest size, are very hardy, and 
in all seasons great bearers. 

The Leather-coat Russet of some country orchards is very 
different from this, very inferior, and malang a very ugfy 
tree, mostly full of disease, and not worth cultivating. 

177. Patch's Russet. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 993. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate, slightly angular on 

its sides, about two inches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and a half or two inches and three quarters in diame- 
ter. Eye smaU, with a long, slender, connivent calyx, pla- 
ced in a narrow, somewhat irregularly formed basin. Stcdk 
an inch long, very slender, inserted in a funnel-shaped cavity, 
one half protruding beyond the base. Skin pale greenish 
yellow, covered with a thin gray russet. Mesh pale yellow- 
ish white, crisp. Juice brisk acid, with a rich aromatic fla- 
vour. 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

178. Pennington Seedling. Hort. Soc; Cat* No. 
778. 

Fruit above the middle size, round, slightly angular on 
the sides, and somewhat flattened, broadest at the base, and 
narrowed at the crown ; about three inches in diameter, and 
two inches and a quarter deep. Eye closed with long slen- 
der segments of the calyx, . in a rather shallow irregulairly 
formed hollow. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, strong, 
inserted in a wide uneven cavity, protruding beyond the 
base. Skin green when first gathered, with numerous small 
russetty specks on the shaded side ; where exj)osed to the 
sun, covered pretty thickly with a scabrous warty russet, and 
tinged a litle with pale brown. Flesh yellowish white, firm, 
crisp, juicy, saccharine, mixed with a -brisk acid, and of an 
agreeable aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till March. . 
. This is a new variety, and appears to be a very valuable 
apple, the description of which was taken from a fruit grown 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick in 1830. 

179. Pile's Russet. Miller, Ed. 8. No. 17. 

Fruit above the middle size, irregularly formed, witft 
broad ribs extending from the base to 3ie crown, where it is 
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rather narrow, two inches and three quarters in diameter, 
and' two inches and a quarter deep. Eye closed, with a 
somewhat long leafy calyx, seated in a narrow oblique, an- 
gular basin. Stalk short, deeply inserted in. a wide uneven 
cavity, not protruding beyond the base. Skin pale green, 
covered with a good deal of russet, and tinged with muddy 
orange or dull brown on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, 
crisp. Jmce saccharine, with a sub-acid briskness and aro- 
matic flavour. 

A dessert as well as culinary apple froni November till 
March or April. Towards the spring when the fruit be- 
gins to shrivel, the Pile's Russet is an excellent table fruit. 

180. Pine- Apple Russet. G, Lindl, Plan of an Or^ 
chard, 1796. 

Hardingham's Russet, of the Norwich Gardens. 

Fruit above the middle size, roundish ovate, with broad 
obtuse, angle^ on its sides, about two inches and three quar- 
ters in diameter, and two inches and a half deep. Eye 
small, with a very short connivent calyx, placed in a shallow 
depression, surrounded by ten rather unequal plaits. • Stalk 
an inch long, inserted in an uneven cavity, one half of which 
protrudes beyond the base. Skin pale greenish yellow, ^al- 
most covered with white specks on one part, and a thick 
scabrous yellowish russet on the other, which extends round 
the stock. Flesh yery pale yellow, crisp, very sliort and 
tender. Juice more abundant than in any apple I have 
ever met with, as it generally runs very copiously as soon aa 
cut open, saccharine, with that just proportion of acid which 
characterises our most valuable fruits, and of a spicy aro- 
tnatic flavour, with a high perfume. 

A dessert apple from the end of September to the middle 
of October. 

This most valuable apple has taken its name from its 
abundance of juice, which somewhat resembles that of a 
pine-apple. The oldest tree remembered in Norwich was 
growing a century ago in a garden belonging to Mr. Har- 
dingham, -who died but a few years ago. The garden now 
belongs to Mr. William Youngman. It is undoubtedly one 
of- the best apples of its season, and is -highly deserving of 
cultivation. ' 

.181. PiTMASTON Nonpareil. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 267. t. 10. f. 4. 

Pitmaston Russet Nonpareil. lb. 

Saint John^s Nonpareil, Hort, Soc, Cat, 669, 
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Fruit mtddle«sized, flatly compressed, rather nairowest 
at the crown, near three inches in its widest, and two inches 
and a half in its shortest diameter. Eye rather open, in a 
broad shallow- hasin, surrounded by slight irregular plaits.. 
SkUk short, not deeply inserted. Skin of a dull green, near- 
ly covered with russet, a little mixed with yellow, and faint 
red on the sunny side. Flesh greenish, rather more incUoed 
to yellow than that of the Nonpareil. Juice rich, with a 
high aromatic flavour, and the peculiar perfume of the Non- 
pareil. 

A dessert apple of great merit in November and De- 
cember. 

Raised by John Williams, Esq. in his garden at Pitmas- 
ton^ St. John^s, near Worcester. 

182. Powell's Russbt. Hort. Soc. Cat No. 994. 
Fruit rather small, about two inches in diameter, and an 

inch and three quarters deep, somewhat flat at both ends, 
and qtiite free from angles on its sides. JEye small, open, 
shghtly sunk in a shiallow narrow basin. StcUk haJf an inch 
long, slender, inserted in a very regular round cavity, twice 
as deep as the crown. Skin pale yellowish green, partially 
covered with a thin pale russet, but wholly covered round 
the crown, and shaded with brown on the sunny side. Fhsh 
flrm« of a clear pale yellow. Juice plentiful, saccharine and 
approaching in flavour to a well-ripened Nonpareil. 

A very neat dessert apple from November till January. 

This a good deal resembles the Acklam's Russet, except 
in the crown, which is narrower, and the depression not 
quite so deep. It is a very neat and excellent Httle apple, 
and may be justly reckoned one" of our best Russets. 

183. Reinette de Hongrie. Hort* Soc. Cat. No. 
908. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, and somewhat flat, without any 
angles on its sides, two inches and a quarter deep, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather smaU, 
with a cbnnivent calyx, seated in a deep basin, surrounded 
by a few slight plaits. Stalk short, deeply inserted in a knobr> 
by cavity. Skin a completely thick, rough gray russet, with 
a Uttle faint orange on the sunny side, the whole ^severed 
with numerous warty specks, more or less prominent FUah 
greenish white, intermixed with ^een, firm, crisp. Juice 
saccharine, of a rich aromatic flavour. 

A dessert apple from November till April. 

184. Ross Nonpareil, ^or/. IVaiw. VoLiii. p. 464. 
Pom. Mag. U90. 
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Fruit middle-sized, roundish, not at all angular, about 
two inches and a half deep, and the same in diameter, but 
having one of its side^ a little longer ^an the other. Eye 
small, placed in a shallow depression. Stalk an inch long, 
deeply inserted, protruding beyond the base. Skin russetp 
ty, and stained with red on the sumiy side. Flesh firm, 
greenish white, sweet and rich, with an agreeable perfumed 
fennel flavour. 

A dessert fruit from November till April. 

This is of Irish origin, and is one of the few fennel-fla- 
voured apples which are cultivated among us. It is a great 
bearer, and healthy on all soils, and deserves an extended 
cultivation. 

186. Royal Russet. MiUev^ Ed. 8. No. 15. Pom. 
Mag. t. 126, 

Passe-Fomme de Canada, ) of the French^ according 

Reinette de Canada grise, ] to the Pom, Mag. 

Fruit large, broad at the base, enlarged in the middle, 
and narrowed at the crown, about three inches and three 
quarters in diameter, and nearly three inches deep, its form 
being rather flat than oblong. Fye rather small, with a long, 
closed calyx, placed in a' narrow, and rather deep, unequally 
plaited basin. Stidk very short, deeply inserted in a widely- 
formed hollow. Skin duU yellowish green, nearly covered 
with a somewhat thick gray russet, tinged with a little orange 
brown on the sunny side. Flesh firm, greenish white, with 
a tinge of yellow. Jfuice saccharine, with a good deU of 
acid, and a slight aromatic flavour. 

A culinary apple from November till May. 

This is the Royal Russet of the London markets ; but se- 
veral other Russets go by this name in different parts of Eng- 
land. What is understood in many parts of the country as 
the Royal Russet, is described under the name of Old Royal 
Russety which may serve to distinguish it from the present 
one. 

186. Sam Young. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 324, and 
464. Pom. Mag. t. 130. 

Irish Russet. Hort. Soc. Cat. 986, according- to the 
Pom. Mag. 

Ffmt of a smallish size, somewhat globular, flattened, 
about one inch and three quarters deep, and two inches and 
a half in diameter. Eye reaiarkably wide and open, in a 
broad depression. Stalk short Skin bright yellow, with 
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minute brown spots, and a consideimble. quantity of russet, 
especially round the stalk ; in some specimens red on the 
sunny side, usually cracking. Fleah inclining to yellow, 
mixed with green ; tender, and melting. Juice plentiful, 
sweet, with a delicious flavour, scarely ii^erior to that of the 
Golden Pippin. 

An Irish dessert apple, of high reputation, ripe in Novem- 
ber, and will keep good for two months. 

The merits of this very valuable apple were made known 
in 1818, by Mr. Robertson, of Kilkenny. It is certainly 
on^ of the best. of our modem apples, and cannot have too 
general a cultivation. 

187. Scarlet Nonpareil. Hori. Soc. Cat No. 670. 
Pom. Mag. t, 87. 

Fruit middle-sized, larger than the old Nonpareil, about 
two inches and a half deep, and three inches in diameter, 
roundish, without any angles on its sides. Eye shallow, 
placed in a regularly-formed depression, surrounded with 
very small plaits. Sto/A: variable in length, sometimes nearly 
an inch long, sometimes a thick fleshy knob. Skin deep red 
next the sun, sprinkled with pale brown dots ; the shaded 
part yellowish green, passing off into streaks towards the 
junction of the two colours. Flesh firm, yellowish white, 
juicy, rich, and very excellent. 

A dessert apple from November till March. 

The Scarlet Nonpareil was raised in a garden belonging 
to a public house at £sher, in Surrey, about 1773, from a 
seed of the Did Nonpareil. Mrs. Grimwood purchased 
the original stock, &om which some plants were obtained by 
Mr. Kirke, whose annual exhibitions in his garden of large 
quantities of its beautiful fruit have caused its cultivation now 
to be extended to almost every part of £ngland, where it 
cannot fail of being universally admired. It-is a very bar* 
dv sort, and a great and constant bearer. The Sch'afer ap- 
ple of the Germans, quoted in the Hort, Soc. Cat. &3 a sy- 
nonym to this, is found to be a distinct variety. 

188. Siely's Mignojjne. G. Lindl. Cat. 1805. 
Pride of the Ditches. Locals in Mruoich. 

Fruit rather small,about one inch and three quarters deep, 
and the same in diameter. It is not quite circular, in conse- 
quence of one of its sides being occasionally a little flattened, 
but is without any angles. Eye small, with aclosed calyx, 
placed somewhat deeply in a rather irregularly formed nar^ 
row basin, surrounded by a few small plaits. Stalk half an 
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ineliU^; slbttd^;"&boueoiie Mf ^tfiiiii th^ b«Q3^; iii tf nar- 
row cavity, aiid occasionally pressed towards one side, by a 
{irotubemnce on the opposite one. SkiHy when clear, of a 
bright yellbw;bnv mostly covisi^d with a* gray netted rtisset, 
rendering' ^e $kin scabrous; Fle^ greenish yellbw, firnii 
cri!3p,.and tfendien- Juice saccharine, highly aromatic, and of 
a most excellent ftavotli*. 

A' dessert applfe fitora November till" February. 

This neat and' very vcJiiablb little apple was introduced 
into notice about? thirty years ago by the late Mr. Ahdrfew^ 
Siely of Norwich^ who had it growing in hisgarden' on the 
Castle Ditches, and being a favourite with him. He alwayr 
called it the Pride of the Ditches. The tree is a weak grow- 
er, and somewhat' tender. It' is, therefore, advisable to 
graft it upon the Dbucin stock, and^raiii it either as a dwarf, 
or as an' espalier in' the garden. Its name of Sifel3r's Mig- 
nonne was first published in my Nursery Catalogue of 
1805* 

VS9, SWBBKfiT Nonpareil. HoH, Trttns. Vol: iv. p. 
626. 

FritU somewhat in the fbrm of the old Nonpareil, but 
more irregular in its outline, and larger, about two inches 
and a half deep, and 'three inches in diameter. Eye small, 
perfectly closed by the short segments of the calyx, seated 
in a narrow and' shallow depressioii, srirrbunded by a few* 
wrinkled pkits. Slalk an inch long, slendefr, inserted in a. 
wide but sha]]6w cavity ; and, like the old Nonpareil, it'pro^ 
trades considerably beyond the base. Skin green, with 
wbitfe spots, which become oval round the stock, and patches 
of russet all over it, having sometimes the brilliant colour' 
of a fine Nonpareil. Fiesh firm arid crisp, with abilndahce ' 
of juice, in which a powerful acid is combined with' mucli 
sugar. 

A dessert appfe from the middle of NbvembW till March. 

TMs very fine apple was raised by J: N. Parker, Esq.' 
in 1807, at Sweeney, in Shrbpshire. I'he tree is an abun- 
dant bearer, and the fruit sometimes grows to a large size ; 
the largetst it ever prodiiced Was in 1818, measuring eleven 
intehes and 'a quarter in cii'cumfer6nce, and weighing nlnii 
ounces and a' qiiigirtiBrJ Twenty of its froif ,' exhibited at t^ ' 
Horti<iu!tiiiral Sbciety' in' 182*6,' weigh^cf seven pounds ttlr- . 
teen ounces avoirdupois.' 

190. »tKfiH^traifi HfcisSfcT; ffci>»^;PoW Land, t 40./ , 
P(m.Mag.u 81. 

7 
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Ptagery of$om» Dutch CoUeetioMf acQordiag to the Pom. 

Fruit flat, middle-sized, of a roundish figure, and much 
flatteoed at both extremities, nearly three inches in diame- 
ter, and two inches and a quarter deep. Eye open, deeply 
sunk in an open even basin. Sttdk variable in length, and 
not deeply inserted. Skin greenish yellow, more or less 
covered with a thin gray russet, which in some seasons al- 
most entirely disappears ; on the sunny side, of a deep rich 
brown, interspersed with small rusetty patches. Flesk 
greenish white, approaching to yellow when fully matured, 
firm, juicy, with a fine sub-acid flavour. 

A dessert apple from December till March. 

This most excellent apple derives its name from the vil- 
lage of Sykehouse, in Yorkshire. Its young wood is some- 
what long-jointed, very straight and ^rect, and grows to a 
greater length in one season than any other apple I have 
ever propagated. It is a hardy tree, and a good bearer, but 
best grafled on the Doucin stock, and trained in the garden 
as an espalier. 

191. Wheeler's Russet. Millevy Ed. 8. No. 16. 
Fruit middle-sized, irregularly shaped and somewhat flat, 

from two inches and a half to two inches and three quar- 
ters in diameter, and two to two inches and a quarter deep. 
Eye rather small, with a closed calyx, placed in a rather . 
shallow, uneven, broad-plaited basin. SicUk short, inserted 
in a narrow funnel-shaped cavity, seldom protruding beyond 
thp base. Skin pale yellowish gray russet quite round the 
fruit, and on the sunny side of a lively brown, sprinkled with 
russetty specks. Flesh firm, greenish white. Juice not 
plentiful, but of a brisk, saccharine, aromatic flavour, char- 
ged with acid. 

A dessert and culinary apple from November till May, 
This is a very excellent winter apple ; and when highly 
ripened and beginning to shrivel, is one of the best russets 
of its season. The tree is very hardy, grows handsomely, 
and is an excellent bearer. 

192. White Russet. Hort. Trans, Vol. iii. p.4454.. 
Fruit rather large, angular on its sides, about three inches 

in diameter, and two inches and three quarters deep. Eye 
wrinkled. StcUk short. iSkin yellowish russetty green, in- 
termixed with white, and having a little light redon the sim- 
ny side. Flesh firm, and hig£dy flavoured when in perfec- 
tion, but apt to grow mealy when too ripe. 
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An Irish dessert apple, and in use there in Noyember and 
December. 

Sect. VIIL — Cider Apples. 

193.. Bennet Apple. Pam. Heref. t. 21. 

Fruit somewhat long^ irregularly shaped, broad at its 
ba^e, and narrowing to the crown ; but sometimes broader 
in the middle than at either of its extremities. A ^w obtuse 
fingles terminate at the eye, which. is small, with very short 
^segments of the nearly .closed calyx. .Stalk half an inch 
loiig, very slender. Skitu, on the shady side, a dull, dingy- 
coloured, russetty gray, shaded on the sunny jside with nu- 
merous streaks and patches of orange colour and muddy 
red. - 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1073. 

This apple hsis been chiefly cultivated in the deep and 
strong soils of the south-west part of Herefordshire. It 
affords excellent cider, when mixed with other varieties. 

Many of the trees are of great bulk, which prove it to 
have been known in the seventeenth century. Its name 
has, no doubt, been derived from the person who first raised 
it from seed. 

194. Best Bache. Pom. Heref, t. 16. 
Bache's Kernel. Ih. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong shape, with two or three 
obtuse angles, terminating at the crown. Eye small ; seg- 
ments of the calyx short and flat. Stalk short, very stiff, so 
that the fruit is always in the direction of the bud from which 
it sprang. iSA:t» yellow, shaded and streaked with light 
and deeper red, with now and then a few black specks : 
these, however, are more to be attributed to a crowded state 
of old trees, than a natural appearance of healthy fruit from 
young trees in a state of vigour, and in a kind season. 

This observation maybe understood to. hold good in 
every description of our orchard fruit. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1073. 

The origin of its name cannot be ascertained ; but as it 
has sometimes been called Bache's Kernel, it probably has 
originated from the name of the person who first raised it 
from seed. It is principally cultivated in the south-east part 
^f Herefordshire. 

195. CoccAGEE. Hort. Soe. Cat. 167. 
€ockagee. Forsyth^ £d. 3. No. 22. 
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Fndt iEiiddle<^siBe49 ^conical, two tiiohes mod a lialf deep, 

and two inches and three quarters in diameter, a 4Hlle magd- 
lar on its sides, which terminate irregularly in the crown. 
Eye small, with a closed ^fBfyjLt rather deeply sunk in an un- 
even, irregularly plaited basin. StcUk short, inserted in a 
narrow, shallow cavf^, not protruded beyond the base. 
iS^tn smooth, pale lemon colour quite round '^e 'fruity wttii a 
few 'greenish specks interspersed, fleifk rather soft, yel- 
lowish ^Mte. Juice ;^harp acid, with an vn^easant astrin- 
^ncy. 

This apple produces (he well known* and by some Inghiy 
'esteemed, Ooccagee Cider. Mr. Forsyllh describes -k as 
•of a Ted colour next the fluir; Iwt those whicli wwe giren 
me 'by Mr. Kirke were perfectly free from red in every part. 
I had no means of ascertaining the specific gravity of its 
juice. 

196. CowARNE Red. P-om. Heref, t. ItS, 

Fruit of a pretty good size, a little more long fhan broad^ 
but -narrow at tiie crown, in which -appear a few obtuse and 
undefined iplaits. Eye small, with very jsliort convci^ng 
segments of thie calyx, Stedk hardly half an inch long, very 
stiir and straight. Skin, a small part of it pale gold on the 
shady side and round the base, but of a bright red over a 
great part, and i^4iere frilly exposed to the sun of an intense 
deep purplish crimson : there are numerous short streaks 
irhidh mark the shady side of the fruit. 

Specific gravity of its Juic^ 1069. 

The trees of this sort •grow to a large size, and are great 
bearers. Its name anses from the parish of Cowarnc, near 
Bromyard, in Herefordshire, whfere it was first raised some- 
thing more than a century ago. This name does not occur 
in fhe old catalogues. 

— DowNTON Pippin. See No. 50. 

This apple sprang like the Gi-ange Apple, and in the same 
year, from a seed of tfee Orange Pippin, and the pollen of 
the Golden Pippin. The original tree, with that of the 
Grange Apple, is growing at Wormsley Grange, in Here- 
fordshire. The young trees very soon eome into beanng, 
and t^e fruit is excellent. 

Specific gravity of ite Juice 1080. 

W7. Forest 8t¥RC. Fom. Heref, 1. 12. 

RedStyre. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, globular, not much nidike tiae Omnge 
Pippin, except its being deeper, aiid suidK at the eje« whicli 
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is nearly closed by the short, blunt segments of the calyx. 
The crown is regularly marked quite into the eye by ten re- 
gularly marked obtuse plaits. Staik short, causing the frait 
to sit pretty close to the branches. Skin soft yeUow, shaded 
and marbled with deepish orange. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1076 to 1081. 

The Styre, or ^tire, is a native of Gloucestershire, and is 
planted principally in the li^t soils, in the neighbourhood of 
die 'Forest of D^an, where it affords a stronger cider than 
the deeper soils of Herefordshire. Styre cider may be found 
in the neighbourhood of Chepstow of thirty and forty years 
old. In Phillips's Poem on Cider he calh this die Stiram^ 
a name which is now become obsolete. 

198. FoxLEY Apple. Pom. Heref. t. 14. 

Fndt very small, growing in clusters of two or three to- 
gether, somewhat globular, but a little narrowed at the 
crown. Eye not sunk, the segments of the calyx strong, 
narrow, and diverging. Stalk half an inch long, slender. 
Skin bright gold, very full of minute dots, and shaded with 
slight dashes and streaks of deep orange. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1080. 

Raised by Mr. Knight, at Wormsley Grange, from a seed 
of the Siberian Crab, which had been fertilized by the pollen 
of the Golden Pippin. Mr. Knight is induced to believe 
that no situation can be found in which our native Crab will 
grow and produce fruit, where the Foxley Appla will not 
afford a fine cider. It derives its name, Foxley, from the 
seat of the latfe Uvedale Price, Esq., in whose garden, on a 
grafted. tree, it acquired maturity. It obtained the preiliium 
of the Herefordshire Agricultural Society in 1808. 

J99. Fox- Whelp. Pom. Heref. t. 3. 

Fruit irregular, somewhat oval-shaped, with two or three 
prominent angles which terminate in the eye : crown rather 
narrow and pointed, and the base uneven. Skin yellow and 
r^d mixed, with a good deal of deeper red streaked all over 
the fruit. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1076 to 1080. 

The expressed juice of this is extremely rich and saccha- 
rine, and enters, in a greater or less proportion, into the com* 
position of many of the finest ciders now made in Hereford- 
shire, to which it communicates both strength and flavour. 
It has been known ever since the time of ftay, in 1688 ; and 
Mr. Knight believes it to be a native of Herefordshire. 

200. Friar Apple. Pom. Heref. t 30. 
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JVifil of a good size, aomewfaat conical* being bh>ad at lis 
base, and tapering to the crown, which is rery narrow and 
pointed. Eye sank, and surrounded by four or five obtuse^ 
but prominent plaits, y Stalk short end stiff, notwithstanding 
which the fruit is generally pendent. iSib'tidull grass gree^ 
on the shaded side ; but where exposed to the sun, of a veiy 
dafk, muddy, livid red. 

Specific gravity of its Juice lO^S. 

This apple is cultivated principally in the north-west parts 
of Herefordshire. The trees are generally vigorous and pro- 
ductive, and in kind seasons its cider is very good. It is 
difficult to say from what its name has originated, as nothing 
more can be traced of its history. 

201. Garter Apple. Pom. Heref. t. 26. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, tapering from the base to its 
crown, perfectly round in its circumference, and free from 
angles. Eye a little sunk, and closed by the short segments 
of the calyx. Stalk short* Skin pale yellow on the shaded 
side, but where exposed to the sun of a bright lively red, 
shaded with darker streaks and patches quite into the crown. 

Specific gravity of its Jwicc 1066. 

The Garter Apple has been much cuhivated during the 
decay of the older and more valuable varieties ; and in mix- 
ing with those, though it contains but a-small portion of sac- 
charine matter, it contributes to afford excellent cider. The 
origin of its name is quite uncertain. 

— Golden Harvey. See No. 91. 

The cider produced from the Golden Harvey, or Brandy 
Apple, is of very great strength, with Uttle richness ; it has 
thence been called the Brandy Apple : in a very warm situ- 
ation and season, it, however, sometimes afibrds a most ex- 
ceedingly rich cider. 
. Specific gravity of its Juice 1085. 

There are different varieties of the apple cultivated in 
Herefordshire under the name of Harvey : the Gokkn Har- 
vey derives its name from the bright yellow colour of ita 
pulp. 

— Golden Pippin. See No. 26. 

The Golden Pippin, although one of our very finest des- 
sert apples, is likewise one which has ever been the mowl 
esteemed for its cider. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1078. 

202. Gramgk Afplk. Pom. Heref. t. 7. 
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FrHtt of smftll siz^r globular, toimd kt th^ crdiUm. Eye 
Terj little sunk^ the segmentfi of the celyt strong, afeut^, r&- 
flexeck Stalk short and thickk Skm yellowi&h green^ b lit- 
tle nissetted near the base with a darker grayish green^ and 
more inclined to jellow on the sunby side^ 

Specific gravity of its Juict 1079. 

Raised at Wormsley Grange by Mn Knight'^ from a seed 
of the Orange Pippin, which had been fbrtilijzed by the pollen 
of the Golden Pippin, in 1791. It is a yery excellent cider 
fruit, and obtained Uie premium given by the Agricultural 
Society of Herefordshire, in 1802, for the best cider apple 
recently raised from seed. 

203. Hagloe Crab. JPom. Hei*ef. t. 5* 

Fruit small, ili*-shaped, something between an apple and A 
crab, more long than broad, wide at the base, and narrower 
at the crown, which is a little sunk, and the eye flat. Skin 
pale yellow, a little marbled in different directions with a nis-^ 
setty gray, and having a few red speck^ or streaks on the 
sunny side. JEr/e flat, with a spreading calyx. Stalk short. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1081* 

The Hagloe Crab, when planted on a dry Soil) with a cal- 
careous bottom, in a warm situation and season, produces a 
most excellent cider, both of strength and body. Mr. Mar-* 
shall states it to have been raised by Mr^ Bellamy, of Hag^ 
loe, in the parish of Awre, in Gloucestershire, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century ; but Mr. Knight thinks it 
existed long previous to that time, as long ago the origi- 
nal tree could not be found at Hagloe. 

204. Loan Pearmain. Pom, Heref, t. fl. 

Fruit rather small. Somewhat ^globular; the crown ia 
rather narrow^ the Eye and the segments of the calyx flat. 
Skin pale yellow, marbled all over with orange^colodred 
specks and strecdis. Stalk about half an inch long« fleshy 
next the fi>uit. 

Specific gravity of its Juice 1072. 

As a cider apple, the Loan Pearmain possess^ nfUch 
merit, and contains a considerable proportion of saccharificr 
matter, combined with a g6od deal of astringency. . Thcr 
tree is a weak grower, aiid is frequently encumbered with n 
multiplicity of slender shoots. It does not appear to have 
been known in the seventeenth century, nor can its origin 
now be satisfactorily ascertained^ 

This pretty little fruit is not the Lomi's Fearmaai of th« 
nurseries about London* 
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205. Old Quining. Pom. Hertf, t 10. 

Frmt oblong, having obtuse but prominent angles, ex- 
tending from the base to the crown, where they correspond 
to the number of the divisions of the calyx. Eye small, 
with erect segments. Stalk half an inch long, slender. 
Skin dull, dingy yellow, very much shaded with red, and of 
a very high dark colour on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1073. 

Ray, who wrote in the sixteenth century, mentions the 
Queening Apple, and it has also been called Queening by 
other writers ; but there seems to be no authority for this 
orthography. It appears more probably to have originated 
from Cotn, (often called Qt/otn,) from its angular sides. 
The fruit is very good for table when -first gathered from the 
tree. As a cider apple it was formerly h^ld in esteem ; but 
more modem kinds, seem, at the present day, to have usuiped 
its place. . ~ u' 

206. Orange Pippin. Pom. jfferef. t. 8. 
Marygold. Hort. Soc. Cat 593. 

. Isle of Wight Orange. Ih. 484. 

Isle of Wight Pippin. Ibid. 

Fruit middle-sized, globular. Eye but little sunk, widi 
broad, acute segments of the calyx. StcUk very short 
Skin a yellowish golden gray, with a russetty epidermis, 
highly coloured with* orange and red on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1074. 

This very beautiful apple is cultivated in Herefordshire, 
both as a dessert and cider apple. Its yellow pulp commu- 
nicates a fine golden tinge to the juice of other varieties, and 
it is of itself an excellent cider fruit. 

Its name has originated, no doubt, from the appearance 
of its fruit when highly ripened, resembling that of a crop of 
very ripe Seville Oranges. There are trees nojV to be found 
100 years old ; but where it originated cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

It has been supposed by some that the Orange Pippin 
was brought from Normandy to the Isle of Wight, and that 
the first of the kind was planted in the garden of Wraxhall 
Cottage, near the under cliff, where it was growing in 1817. 

207. Pawsan. Pom. Heref. t. 16. 

Fruit above the middle size, pretty round, without angles; 
but sometimes it is rather oval. Crown but little hollow. 
Eye small, with short refiex^d segments of the calyx. Skin 
dull muddy olive-green, a good deal reticulated with a fm« 
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network. Sidik (three qoatters of dn inch idng, -detiddt, 
causing *the 'fruit to be 'pendent. 

Specific gravity of the Jtiice 1076* 

Many trees of the Pawsan are found in the south-'ea^ o): 
{R^yeland district of Herefordshire, which ^have apparelitly 
stood more than a ^sentury. Its pi^lp is exceedingly rich 
Jand yellow, and in some -seasons it affords cider of "die veiy 
*finest qaaihty. Its iname cannot be traced to any probable 
source. 

^08. Red Must. Pom. TTeref. i. 4. 

'Frteit nearly, if not qnite, the largest cider apple cultivated 
•in (Herefordshire. It is rather broad and flattish, a Kltle 
irregular at its hase , which 'is hollow. St^Sk slender, Ctaton 
sunk. :E^e deep, with a i^ut erect calyx. 'Sihrn greenish 
yellow on ihe shaded side, with a deep tosy ccdotrr where 
exposed lo the son, and ^aded with a darker red. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1064. 

Hay has both a Red mM a White Must apple ampng his 
^jiderfroit". The Red Mo^ has been more extensively cul- 
tivated in Hereford^ire than it is at present. Its cider haa 
always "been heW in eslimaftion; and althoxigh frequently 
thin of itself, when its frmthas been pressed with o^ers, 
the cider has been much i^nperior to that which conW have 
been obtained from those «orts if pressed alone. It appears 
to be a native of Herefordi^re, the deep soils of which pro- 
duce trees of considerable mjBignitade. 

209. 'Redstreak. Pom, Hcref, t. 1. 

Fruit nearly globular, but narrowed at the crown. Eye 
small, with a converging calyx. Stalk slender. Skin yel- 
lowish gold colour, bat of a vermillion red where exposed to 
the sun, with deeper streaks, which are more or less marked 
all around the ifruit. 

Specific gravity of Hhe Jmce 10T9. 

Mr. Knight, the author of the veiy interesting Pomoiia 
Herefordensis, is of opinion that the Redstreak was the first 
fine cider apple that M^as cdtevated in Herefordshire, or 
probably in England^; and thinks it may be doubted, whe- 
tiier excellent cider was ever made in any country previous 
to the existence of this apple. 

It is unquestionably a native of Herefordshire, and is sup- 
pe>9ed to have been raised from seed by Lord Scudamore in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. When it began 
to be first cultivated* it was called Scudamort^n Crab, and 
he Certainly first pointed out its excellence to the Hereford* 
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shire planters. Lord Scudamore was ambassador to the 
court of France in the time of King Charles the First. 

210. Siberian Bitter-Sweet. HorL Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 647. 

Fruit rather more than twice the. size of the Siberian Crab, 
and not unlike it in shape, but with more colour on its sunnj 
side. Mr. Knight, who raised it from a seed of the Siberian 
Crab, which had been fertilized by the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey, says it is wholly worthless, except for the press ; 
for this purpose it is htgMy valuable, when crushed with the 
more austere sorts, as it contains a larger portion of saccha- 
rine matter than any other apple known. I have tasted it at 
Mr. Knight's, and could compare it to nothing so much as 
to a sweet apple sliced and dipped in moist sugar. It ob- 
tained the premium awarded by the AgHcultursd Society of 
Herefordshire in 1826, for the best new variety of cider 
apple. • 

The tree is a most abundant J>earer, and possesses the 
valuable property of resisting the attacks of the white mealy 
insect, in the same manner as the Winter Majitin of Nor- 
folk. The Siberian Bitter-Sweet appears to have produced 
its first fruit in 1818, as Mr. Knight says in a letter to me 
(September, 1830,) " The original tree has borne thirteen 
successive crops, in defiance of several very severe and de- 
structive frosts ; and all heavy ones : the quality of the fruit 
consequently is apt to suffer greatly, and this takes off much 
from its value, as overloaded trees never afford rich firuit or 
fine cider." 

211. Siberian Harvey. Pom. Heref^ t 23. 

Fruit small, and nearly globular. Eye smalls with short 
connivent segments of the calyx. Stalk short. Skin of a 
bright gold colour, tinged with faint and deeper red on the 
sunny side. The fruit grows a good deal in clusters on 
slender wing branches. 

Specific gravity of the Juice 1091. 

This was raised by Mr. Knight from a seed of the Siberian 
Crab, which had been fertilized by the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey. It produced blossoms first in 1807, and that year 
obtained the premium of the Agricultural Society of Here- 
fordshire. Its juice is intensely sweet. The fruit becomes 
. ripe the middle of October, but will remain on the tree long 
after it is ripe, and after its leaves are fallen. 

212. Stead's Kernel. Pom. Heref. t 25. 
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Fruit a little turbinate, or top-shaped* something resem- 
bling a quince. Eye smalU flat* with a short truncate, or 
covered calyx. SUdk short. Skin yellow, a little reticu- 
lated with a slight grayish russet, and a few small specks 
intermixed. 

Specific gravity of the Jmce 1074. 

As a cider apple, this* appears to possess great merit, com- 
bining a slight degree of astringency with much sweetness. 
It ripens in Octo^r, and is also a good culinary apple du- 
ring its season. 

It was raised from 4seed by the late Daniel Stead, at Bri- 
erly, near Leominster, in Herefordshire. 

— Winter Pearmain, i«« No. 161. Ray, 1688. 
Parmain d'Hiver. Kaoop. Pom, p. 64. t. 11. 
Old Pearmain. Pom. Here/, t. 29. 
Fruit middle-sized, regular in shape, and about one- 
fourth part more long than broad. Crown a little narrowed. 
Eye small, and closed by the shut segments pf the cal3rx. 
Stalk short. Skin grass green, with a Uttle colour of a livid 
red on the sunny side, interspered with a few dark specks. 
Specific gravity of the Juice 1079. 

This was extensively cultivated in the seventeenth century, 
and is called by Evelyn and Worlidge the Winter Pearmain. 
Knoop also calls it Pepin Parmain d' Angleterre, from which 
it would appear, that on the Continent it was considered of 
English origin. It is a Very good apple, and in a fine sea- 
son is equally calculated for the press or the dessert. 
213. Woodcock Apple. Pern. Heref. t. 10, 
Fruit middle-sized, of an oval shape, tapering a little to 
the crown, which is narrow. Eye flat, with broad segments 
of the calyx. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, thick, 
and fleshy, and curved inwards towards the fruit. Skin 
yellowf nearly covered with a soft red; and much deeper co- 
lour on the sunny side. ^ 

Specific gravity of the J«tcc 1073. 

The Woodcock apple has been frequently mentioned by 
writers of the seventeenth century, as a cider apple of great 
excellence ; but its cultivation seems on the decline. Its 
name is generally supposed to have been derived from an 
imaginary resemblance of the form of the fruit and fruit- 
stalk, in some instances, to the head and beak of a wood- 
cock. 

214. YallowEluot. Pom. Heref. %, 17. 
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Frmt- of a gpod aizAr mth^r more dki ^nilonCf^hmiig 
a few obtuse angles terminating jn the orown^ ^e ama^, 
with short diverging segments of the oaljrx. Stalk ahatU' 
.i$/bin.pale yeUow,. sUghdy^ shaded withorangeon the simoy' 
side. 

Specific gravity of the Juice' 107.6* 

The Yellow Elliot was well knowd by planters of' the se- 
venteenth century. The oider in a new state is harsh and' 
astringents ; but. it grows soil and mellows with age. It ia« 
supposed to have derived its name from the pmon ^o^ 
rsised it from seed, as w« find it mentioDed by FhiUips in Jlia 
poem on cider. 



ADDITIONAL APPLBS QF AMSBIOAN OftlOIN < BY THB 
EDETOB.. 

215« Bough •Afplr. 

FHtit large, of an oblong form, even and tiandsomer.* 
Staik. stout and short, inserted in a moderate even-shaped 
cavity. Skin of a pale yellow. Flesh white and tender, 
juicy, sweet and well flavoured ; as a sweet apple it is- not 
used for culinary purposes^ but' is very valuable as the ear- 
liest dessert apple we have. It is fully ripe about the mick 
die or latter eud of July, and is the largest apple, at that 
season, that is known. It does not keep in perfection long. 
This apple is undoubtedly of American origin. 

216. JtlLYPlPPfW. 

Early Harvest. 

Fruit below the medium size, round, flattened at the 
blossom jend. Ihfe sunk in a large shallow biasin, which is 
rather irregular. The sttm is slender, long, and inserted in 
a. deep, but » even cavity. The skin of a straw colour, 
, with but very little colour on the sunny sidew Ft^k white 
and tender. The juice is rich, lively, and very fine. Ripe 
about the middle of July, and will keep good about a fort- 
ni^ut. . A< fine' apple for culinary puif>oseSf and the best des- 
sert apple (^ the season. It makes a fine garden espa- 
lier ^ree, and ought to have a place in every collecti^on. 

2J7. SfUMMBK BiPPIN.: 

Frusi in shape, and size resembles the Fall ■Pi[)pin ; it* 
differs in having a more red cast on the sunny side, and iii' 
coming to maturity about a fortnight earker. li appears to 
be best known in New-Jersey, where it is generally called 
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the Pie Apple. In my opinion it i& a very fine apple, and 
decidedly of American origin. 

.218. Fall Pippin, frut^ large, somewhat pyramidal 
in form, a little higher on one side than the other. Eye ra- 
ther deeply sunk in an even basin. Stalk short and thick, 
the firuit sitting close to the branch. Skin of a yellowish 
green, with a tinge of blush, or rather brownish cast, on the 
sunny side. Flesh tender, white and juicy, of a rich aro- 
matic flavour. Ripe in November. 

This is one of our finest fall apples ; and when in fiill 
perfection is not surpassed by any, either for the dessert 
when ripe, or for culinary purposes a month earlier ; it how- 
ever does not keep long. In my note on the White Spanish 
Keinette, No. 169, 1 observed, that some mistake must have 
occurred in supposing it to be a synonym of our Fall Pip- 
pin, as that apple is said to keep till March. There can be 
no doubt that the Fall Pippin is of American origin, but we 
have no direct testimony, that I know of, to prove that fact 
The growth of the tree, size of the leaf, &c., has led me to 
the belief that it originated from the Holland Pippin, to 
which it bears a close resemblance. 

219. Vandevere. 

Fruit of a medium size, the form flat. Eye sunk an a 
wide basin. Stalk rather thick, inserted in a small cavity. 
Skin of a pale red, with rough yellowish blotches interspersed 
with a light yellow when ripe. Flesh yellow and tender, 
the juice plentiful, rich and sprightly. 

A fine apple for culinary purposes or the dessert ; in use 
firom September to November, and will keep well tilj Janua- 
ry or February. 

220. Swaar Apple. 

Fruit large, of a roundish regular shape, a little flattened 
at the ends. Skin of a greenish colour, with a little blush 
on the sunny side. Flesh of a yellowish cast, crisp and 
juicy, of a rich and fine aromatic flavour ; little inferior to 
the Spitzemberg, and for a keeping apple sdperior, as it will 
keep tin March. 

This is a winter apple cultivated by the Dutch settleiB, 
from whom it derived the name swaar (or heavy.) 

It is an excellent apple, of undoubted American origin, 
and should have a place in every good collection. 

8 - ^ ■ 
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221. Rhode-Island Greening. 

Fruit large, of a handsome shape. Eye small, closed hy 
. the segments of the calyx. Sicdk inserted in a deep cavity. 
Skin of a dark green at the top, and of a mottled pale green 
at the base, with cloudy patches, which distinguish it from 
the Newtown Pippin. Flesh greenish white, firm and crisp. 
Juice rich and lively, with a shght aromatic flavour. ~ 

The fruit is oRen brought into the markets, and sold un- 
der the name of Newtown Pippin. The fruit is generally 
larger, and of a handsomer appearance than the Newtown 
Pippin, but does not possess that richness, although a fine 
apple. The Newtown Pippin may always be distinguished 
from this sort at first sight by the above description, and also 
by a light appearance sUghtly rayed with yellow near the 
stem. 

This apple originated in Rhode-Island, where it is called 
Greening. It is undoubtedly an American fruit, and of 
great excellence. See No. 94. 

222. Monstrous Pippin. 
New- York Gloria Mundi. 
Vandyne Apple. 

" This apple originated on Long-Island, state of New- 
York. It is of an uncommon large size, weighing from 20 
to 27 ounces. The skin is yellow, smooth, and full of white 
spots ; the stalk is short, and grows in a deep cavity ; the 
eye is also very deep ; the flesh is juicy, white, tender and 
sprightly ; and .is very excellent for cooking, but has not 
sufficient flavour for a fine table fruit." Coa^c, Fig. 27. 

The figure and description of Coxe are certainly that of 
the Vandyne Apple, which I suppose to be synonymous. 

223. Bell Flower. 

Fruit large, oblong, with rather an irregular outline. Skin 
of a pale yellow, with a tinge of blush on the sunny side, 
but more frequently without any. Eye closed and sunk in an 
uneven basin. Stalk slender and sunk in a deep plaited 
cavity. Flesh rich, tender and juicy ; the seeds are large, 
the capsules very large ; the seeds rattle in it when shaken. 
It ripens in October, and if carefully picked, will-keep in 
good perfection all winter. It is a most excellent apple for 
culinary purposes or the dessert. It is not common in the 
New-York mtu-ket, but very popular in Philadelphia, where 
it is highly esteemed as their principal winter apple. There 
is a good figure of this apple in Coxe's View, No. 33 : he 
says, that ** the original tree is said to be now standing oa 
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a farm in Burlington county^ N^w-Jeisey, yery large and 
old." 

224. Wine Apple. 

Hay's Winter. 

Fine Winter. 

*' An uncommonly large, fair, handsome red apple. The 
form is round, fiat at the ends. Skin a lively red, streaked 
and spotted with a small portion of yellow. The stalk end 
frequently of a russet colour ; both ends deeply indented* 
The stalk is very short ; the taste rich and pleasant, an ad- 
mired table ^it, and excellent for cooking as well as for 
cider : it ripens in October, and keeps well through the fall 
and winter." Coxe, No. 34. 

This apple most probably originated "in New-Jersey, 
where it is much better known than about New- York. It 
is a very excellent keeping apple, and when perfectly ma- 
tured, in the spring of a rich aromatic flavour. It is highly 
esteemed in the Philadelphia market. 

2251 Stroat Apple. 

Fruit above the medium size, rather oblong, tapering a 
little towards the blossom end. Form regular and hand- 
some. Stem rather'large, short, and inserted in a slight ca- 
vity. Skin smooth, S[ a yellowish green colour. Flesh 
yellow and tender. Juice rich and lively. In use from 
September to December. 

The tree is said to have originated in one of the streets of 
Albany, and was thence called by the Dutch, Stroat (signi- 
fying street) Apple ; it is a very useful apple« 

226. Sweet and Sour. 

The principal merit of this apple consists in its liuriosity: 
one half of the apple is said'to be sweet, the other side sour. 
The fruit otherwise has but little to recommend it. 

To these might be added a number of sorts of Apples of 
American origin, and many possessing considerable merit ; 
but these twelve, with the other kinds described in the work 
, may, with the exception of the last, be considered of supe- 
rior excellence. 

227. Ladt Apple. 
Pomme d'Api. 

Fruit small, round, flattened at botii ends. Eye closed, 
sunk in a deep, round and even basin. Stem sunk in a deep 
round cavity. Skin smooth and glossy, of a bright shining 
red more than half round the fruit, the shaded part of a fine 
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greenish yellow. Flesh white, crisp and breaking. Juice 
plentiful, rich and fine flavoured. Ripe in Novembei*, 
and will keep well jdll April or May. As a winter and 
dessert apple it is held in very high repute, and commands 
a high price in the market. It is a most beautiful litde 
apple, having the appearance of polished marble. Sup- 
posed to be of French origin, and does well in this coun- 
try either as a standard orchard tree, or as an elegant espa- 
lier grafted on Paradise stocks for the garden^ 

American Cider Apples. 

Although most of our American apples make fine cider, 
yet the three following Kinds are highly esteemed, and 
used exclusively for the purpose. They are cultivated ex- 
tensively at and near Newark in New-Jersey, where cider 
is made equal, perhaps, to any in the world. 

228. Harrison. 

" This is the most celebrated of the cider apples of New- 
ark, N. J. ; it is cultivated in high perfection, and to a great 
extent in that neighbourhood, particularly on the Orange 
Mountains. The shape is rather long and pointed towards 
the crown ; the stalk long, the ends are. deeply hollowed ; 
the skin is yellow, with many small, but distinct black spots, 
which give a roughness to the touch ; the flesh is rich, yel- 
low, firm and tough, the taste pleasant and sprightly, but 
rather dry." " The apples fall about the first of November ; 
rather below the middle size ; remarkably free from rot.'* 
" Ten bushels are required for a barrel of cider ; one barrel 
will produce fourteen quarts of distilled spirits. It obtained 
ita name from a family in Essex county, New-Jersey, where 
it originated." Coxe^s View, No. 83. 

229. CA.MPF1ELD, or Newark Sweeting. 

This apple is next in reputation as a cider fioiit to the 
Harrison, and is usuaHy mixed with that apple in equal por- 
tions when ground ; the size is middling ; the skin is smooth 
and red with small indistinct yellow spots ; the side fi-om 
the sun a greenish yellow ; the flesh is white, firm, sweet 
and rich ; the form is round, flattened and somewhat sunk 
at the ends ; " the cider is very strong and highly flavoured, 
yielding fourteen quarts of spirits from a barrel." " It is 
esteemed the most profitable apple produced in the eastern 
counties of this state, (New- Jersey,) where it was origi- 
nally cultivated, and derived its name from a family resident 
in that part of the country." Coxe^s Viewj No. 84. 
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230. Granniwinkls. 

*^ This apple is of moderate size ; in form rather oblong ; 
the skin a dark red, somewhat rough; the flesh a dead 
sweet, very rich, of a yellow colour. The cider produced 
from this apple resembles a sirup in its taste and consist- 
ence." '* It is usually mixed with the Harrison for making 
cider of a superior quality. It ripens in November. It 
originated in one of the eastern counties of New- Jersey, and 
obtained its name from a farmer who first cultivated it." 
Coxe^s VieiOj No. S5. 

231. Hewe's Virginia Crab. 

*' This apple is of small size; form nearly round; the 
stem long and thin ; the skin a dull red mixed with faint 
streaks of greenish yellow ; thejutce acid and austere ; the 
fiesh singularly fibrous and astringent." Coxe^s View, No. 
84. ' 

It originated in Virginia. From this apple is obtained the 
celebrated Crab Cider, which by some amateurs is much 
nought after. 



A SELECTION OP APPLES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

Those marked thus * are added by the American Editor. 

SU]V(MER APPLES. 

Early Red Margaret 13 Spring Grove Codlin 9 

*Early Bough 215 * July Pippin 216 

Margaret 6 Summer Golden Pippin 10 

*Juneating 4 *Dutch Codlin 60 

AUTUMNAL APPLES. 

Early Nonpareil 168 King of the Pippins 24 

«Fall Pippin 217 *Monstrous Pippin 222 

Franklin's Golden Pippin 24 Old Golden Pippin 26 

♦Canadian Reinette 76 *^Esopus Spitzemberg 216 

Hughes' Golden Pippin 29 Padley's Pippin 34 

*BellFk)wer 225 *M£ilcarle 99 

Keswick Codlin 66 Pine Apple Russet 180 

WINTER APPLES. 

Acklam's Russet 163 Ashmead's Kernel 165 

Barcelona Pearmain 1 18 Cornish Aromatic 78 

8* 
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Court of Wick 79 . Duteh Mignonne 82 

P«am's Pippin 87 Golden Harvey 91 

HanwelPs Souring 139 Hubbard's PearmaiD 142 

Margil 100 Martin Nonpareil 174 

Norfolk Beaufin 105 Northern Greening 149 

Old Nonpareil 175 Ribston Pippin 165 

Royal Pearmain 156 *Lady Apple 227 

*Newtown Pippin 103 .*Ortley Apple 157 

*Rhode-Island Green- *Stroat Apple 225 

ing 221 *Swaar Apple 220 

♦Vandevere 219 

The variety of apples cultivated in this country is by far 
too numerous to attempt any thing like a complete descrip- 
tion; even to enumerate them would be a most difficult 
task, owing to the great uncertainty of their names among 
nurserymen, gardeners, and orchardists, and the multiplicity 
of names under which they are known in different places. 

In apples, a greater confusion exists in this respect than 
in any other description of fruit. This arises not so much 
from the great number of varieties which are grown, as from 
the number of growers, some of whom seek to profit by their 
crops alone, regarding but little -their nomenclature. Nur- 
serymen, who are more . anxious to grow a large stock for 
sale than to be careful as to its character, are led into error 
by taking it for granted that the name of a fruit they propa- 
gate is its correct name, and no other : hence arises the fre- 
quency of so many of our fruits being sold under wrong 
names. Gardeners, who purchase trees, become deceived 
by this procedure^ and do not discover the error, unless they 
have been imposed upon by the substitution of something 
worthless, wholly and obviously at variance with the charac- 
ter of the fruit that was sold them. This is a serious evil, 
to say nothing of the disappointment of the purchaser ; for, 
unless the mistake be detected at first, the longer the tree 
grows before it is discovered, the more time will have been 
lost in its cultivation ; and, he it remembered, this time is 
irrecoverable. 

The foregoing descriptions of many of our most popular 
apples, it is presumed, will be found sufficiently clear to en- 
able the pomologist to detect these egregious and every-day 
blunders,' and to ascertain whether he cultivates those fruits 
fliat have' been sold him, or whether he has had others sub- 
stituted for them. 
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CHAPTER Ilf. 
APRICOTS. 

1. Blotcheb-leaved Roman. 

Blotched-leaved Turkey. HorL Soe. Cat. No. 27. 
Variegated Turkey. A. 
Abricot Macule, of the French. 

The Blotched-leaved Roman Apricot differs iano respect 
fi-om the Roman Apricot, No. 11, except in its blotched 
leaves ; more than one half of the pknts budded annually in 
the nurseries, becoming plain the first year of their growth 
from the bud. When the leaves retain their blotched cha- 
racter, the wood which produces them is always, more or 
less, striped and mottled with yellow, green, and brown. 

DuHAMEL, Vol. i. p. 145, particularly mentions this va- 
riety of .j36Wco^cowm««, indicating clearly that those who 
have considered it as a Turkey Apricot have been decidedly 
wrong. 

2. Breda, Hort Soc. Cat, No. 2. Pom, Mag, U 
146. 

Abricot de HoUande, > Dttft-amcf, Vol. i.' p. 138. t. 4. 
or Amahde Aveline J according to the Pom, Mag, 
Royal Persian. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 23. 
'Fruit rather small, its gjsneral form roundish, but oflen 
approaching to be somewhat four-sided. The Suture is 
moderately deep, with a depression at its termination on the 
summit. The Skin, where exposed to the sun, is of a deep 
brownish orange. Flesh deep orange, parting freely from 
the stone, juicy, rich, and high flavoured. Stone rather 
small, roundish, compressed, but not so much as in some 
others. Kernel sweet, like a hazel-nut : hence the syno- 
nym of Amande Aveline, in France. 

Ripens from the beginning to the middle of August. 
There is very little doubt that this is the true Breda Apri- 
cot, as has been satisfactorily ascertained in the Horti- 
cultural Garden at Chiswick, and explained in the Pomolo- 
gical Magazine ; but it is not the one mentioned by Miller. 
The Breda, Turkey, and Orange are the only varieties cul- 
tivated in our gardens, which have sweet kernels. There 
is a very fine open standard of this Apricot in the Horticul- 
tural Garden at Chiswick, which last year (1830) produced 
a fine crop of most excellent fruit; 
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3. Brussels. Miller^ No, 7. 

Fruit of a middling size, of a somewhat oval figure, and a 
good deal compressed on its sides. SuHire deep at the base, 
shallow at the apex. Skin pale yellow, full of white specks ; 
on the sunny side red, marked with dark-brown specks and 
spots. Fle8h yellow, firm, of a high brisk flavour, readily 
separating from the stone. Kernel bitter, very different to 
that of the Breda, which is sweet. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

In a sheltered situation, exposed to the south, the Brus- 
sels Apricot bears and ripens well upon an open standard. 
In this case^ the fruit is not so large, but of a very deep co- 
lour, a little nissetty where exposed to the sun, and of a very 
high flavour. Thirty years ago there were four of these 
trees growing in a gentleman's garden at Colchester^ the 
largest of which in some seasons produced two hundred do- 
zen of fine fru jt. 

4. Hemskirke, Pom. JVfa^. t. 1 1. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, slightly compressed, very 
like a small Moorpark, fi-om which it is only distinguished 
externally by its size. Flesh very bright, deep, clear orange, 
more tender and juicy than the Moorpark, with a particu- 
larly rich delicate flavour, resembling that of an excellent 
Green Gage Plum. tStone much smaller than that of the 
Moorpark, without a pervious passage. Kernel nearly 
sweet. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 
We are indebted to the late Mr. Lee for the introduction . 
of this Apricot. It is a most excellent early fruit, and highly 
deserving of attention. 

It bears freely on an east wall, where it ripens thoroughly 
by the end of July, acquiring a high luscious flavour, supe- 
rior even to that of the Moorpark. 

6. Large Early Apricot. Pom, J[Iag. t. 142. 
- Abricot Gros Precoce, ) of the French, acccN'ding to the 
Abricot de St. Jean, j Pom. Mag, 
Abricot de St. Jean rouge, in Lianguedoc. Tb.^ 
Abricot gros d'Alexandrie, t» Prouencc. lb. 
Fruit middle-sized, about two inches and a quarter long 
and two inches in diameter, somewhat cJ)long, compressed, 
projecting considerably on the side of the suture, which is 
deep, and terminates in a projecting point situated towards 
the back^ beyond the axis of fiie fruit ; back nearly straight. 
Skin downy, of a fine bright orange, wa.d next the sun with 
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Spots' of deeper red, pale orange on the odier side. Fle$k 
porting from the stone, oran^e^coloured, juicy, rich* Stone 
brown, much flattened, 01^, sharp in the front, perforated 
along the back from the base to the apex. Kernel bitter. 

Ripe ten days or a fortnight earlier than the Roman. In 
France it ripens on Midsummer-day, whence its name of 
A. de St. Jean. 

6. MooAFARK. Hooker, Pom, Lond. U 9. 
Anson's", . ) •' 

Temple's, > of different Collections. 

Dunmore's Breda, ) 

Fruit large, of a roundish figure, about seven inches jand 
a half in circumference each way, deeply hollowed at the 
base, and compressed on its sides, one of which is swelled 
considerably more than the other at the suture, which gives 
it an oblique appearance. Skin pale yellow on th^ shaded 
side, but of a deep^orange colour, shaded and marbled with 
brownish red on the side next the sun, and full of dark 
specks. Flesh very firm, bright orange, separating clean 
from the stone. Jmce plentiful and excellent. Stone ra- 
ther rugged, with a pervious passage, containing a bitter 
kernel. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 
, The Moorpark Apricot, now so universally known through- 
out England, is said to have been brought into this country 
by Sir William Temple, and planted in^is garden at Moor- 
park : if so, it must have been an inhabitant here for more 
than 130 years, as Sir William died in 1700, at the age 
of 72. 

The pervious passage in its stone has not been noticed by 
any of our writers till lately, nor is it readily discovered ; its 
aperture is in a small groove on the thin side near its base, a 
pin inserted into which, and pushed forward, will open its 
further orifice, and thus effect its passage through the stone. 

7. Orange. Miller, No. 2. 

Early Orange. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 14. 

Royal George. lb, 21. 

Royal Orange. lb. 15, 
' Fruit larger than the Masculine, about five inches in cir- 
cumference each way; and of a roundish figure. Suture 
with a considerable swelling on one of its sides, and having 
a deep hollow base. Skin pale orange, on the side next the 
wall, and when fully ripe, of a deep orange tinged with red, 
and spotted with dark purple next the sim. Flesh deep 
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orange, succulent, and well flavoured. Siane small, orbicu* 
lar, thick in the middle, and nearly jsmooth, not separating 
clean from the flesh. Kernel sweet, like that of the Breda 
and Turkey. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

8. Peach Apricot. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No, 9. 
Abricot Peche. Pom. Franc, t. 7. f. 10. 
Abricot Peche. Duhamel. Vol. i. p. 145. 
Abricot de Nancy. lb. No. 10. t. 6. 
Imperial Anson's. Hort. Soc. CcU. No. 6. 

Fruit very large, frequently from eight to nine inches in 
circumference, deeply hollowed at its base, and compressed 
on its sides. Suture well defined, with a thickening on one 
of its sides. Skin pale yellow in the shade; but of a deep 
orange, shaded, and mottled with dark brown, on the sunny 
side. Flesh firm, deep orange, and full of a very high-fla- 
voured' juice. Stone with a pervious passage, and a bitter 
kernel. 

Ripe, end of August and beginning of September. 

The Peach Apricot is supposed by some to be the same 
as the Moorpark ; and, indeed, it has all its leading charac- 
ters ; but an extensive cultivation of it for more than twenty 
years has convinced me to the contrary. Its wood is simi- 
lar, but more gross, less firm, and the tree more tender. Mr. 
Forsyth says it was introduced from Paris, hy his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, in 1767. It is the largest and 
the best of all the apricots. A tree of this sort was plant- 
ed in the gardens at Holkham forty years ago, where I have 
seen fruit of an extraordinary size under the management of 
Mr. Sandys, who has frequently had them of six ounces and 
a half in weight, and in any season three of them would 
weigh a pound avoirdupois. 

9. Purple. Pom. Franc. 1. p. 36. t. 6. f. 8. 
Alexandrian Apricot. lb. 

Abricot Angoumois. Duhamel, No. 4. t. 3. 

Abricot Violet, of the Luxembourg Cat. 

Black Apricot. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 10. 

Frwt^ nearly spherical, about five inches in circumference. 
Suture deep, extending from the base to its apex. Skin co- 
vered with a very fine velvety down, of a pale red on the 
shaded side, of a deep red or purple on the side next the sun. 
Flesh pale red, except near the stone, where it is of a deep 
orange colour, from which it separates. Juice sub-acid. 
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ivith a somewhat astringent, but pleasant flavour. Kernel 
sweet. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This singular little Apricot is highly esteemed in France, 
from whence it was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, and 
bore fruit for the first time in diis c'ountiy, in his garden at 
Spring Orove, in 1799. At a short distance it has more the 
appearance of an Orleans Plum than an Apricot. 

10. Red Masculine. HctL Soc. Cat. No. 9. 
Masculine. Langley^ p. 88. t. 15. fig. 1. JUitler^ No. 1« 
Abricot Pr^coce. Duhdrtiiel^ No. 1. t. 1. 

Abricot Hatif Musque. Ih. 

Fruit £rmall, of a roundish figure, about four inches and a 
half ih circumference each way. Suture rather deep, and 
considerably swelled on one of its sides. Skin pale orange 
next the wall ; when fully exposed, of a red colour next the 
sun, marked with dark red or purplish spots. Flesh pale or 
orange, full of a sweet musky juice. Stone obtuse, thick, 
smooth, and separates clean from the flesh. Kernel bitter. 

Ripe the middle and end of July. 

This is the earliest Apricot cultivated in England. The 
tree is tender, and requires to be planted on a south, or south- 
east aspect, in a warm and sheltered situation, without which 
the crops are seldom abundant. 

11. RoiMEAN. Langley^ Pom. p. 89. t. 15. f. 9. Pomm 
Mag. t 13. 

Abricot Commun« DuhameU 1. p. 135*. t. 2. 

Fruit middle-sized, in form slightly compressed, inclining 
to oval. Skin dull straw colour, with a little dotting of 
orange or red on the sunny side, but in such small quantity, 
that the skin has always a pallid appearance. Suture shal- 
low. Flesh duli pale straw colour, soft, dry, rather meally, 
with a little sweetness and acidity. Stone flat, oblong, ra- 
ther obtuse at each end, with a very even surface, separa- 
ting from the flesh. Kernel very bitter. 

R^ the middle of August. 

The Roman Apricot is the most common in our gardens ; 
its principal recommendations are its hardiness and plenti- 
ful bearing. It is best before fully ripe. 

12. Royal. Pom. Mag. t. 2» 

Abricot Royale. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 288. 

Fruit next in size to the Moorpark, rather oval, slightly 
compressed. Skin dull yellow, slightly coloured with red 
on a small space. Suture shallow. Flesh pale orange, very 
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£nn, pweet, juicy^ and high-flavoared, with a slight degree 
of acidity. Stone large, oval, not adhering to the flesh* 
blunt at each end, with scarcely any passage in the edge. 

^ern«2 slightly bitter ; much less so than in the Moor- 
park. 

Ripe the beginning of August, a week or ten days before 
the Moorpark. Raised a few years ago in the royal gard^i 
of the Luxembourg, and first noticed in the Bon Jardinier 
of 1826, where it is considered as a better fruit than that of 
the Moorpark. 

13. Turkey. Miller, No, 5. Pom. Mag. i. 25. 
Large Turkey. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 26. 

Fruit about the middle size, in form nearly spherical, not 
compressed Uke the Moorpark. J8kin very handsome deep 
yellow, with a number of rich, brownish, orange-red spots 
and blotches next the sun. Flesh pale yellow, firm, juicy, 
sweet, with a little acid, very rich and excellent. Stone se- 
parating freely, in figure like that of the Moorpark, but with- 
out the pervious passage. Kernel quite sweet, like that of 
an almond. 

Ripe about the middle or latter end of August. 

The Turkey and Roman Apricots are continually con- 
founded with each other, and yet their characters are obvi- 
ously and clearly distinct. The Turkey is spherical, more 
deeply coloured, with a Moeet kernel ; the Roman is some- 
what oyal, slightly compress.ed, dull straw-coloured, and has 
a very bitter kernel, it also ripens a few days sooner. 

The Abricot de Nancy of Duhamel (Jructu maxima com^ 
preaso, as he defines it) has been quoted in the Pom. Mag. 
as a synonym of the Turkey ; but the well-known globular^ 
uncompressed character of the latter, leads me to consider 
it as an accidental mistake. 

14. White Masculine. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 6. 
Abricot Blanc. Duhamel, No. 2. 

Fruit similar to that of the Red Masculine in size and 
figure. Skin nearly white ; a pale straw colour on the side 
next the wall, but of a pale yellow, shaded and mottled with 
a reddish brown, on the side next the sun. Flesh white 
very delicate, and adheres slightly to the stone. Juice sweet, 
with an agreeable peach-Uke flavour. Kernel bitten 

Ripe the end of July. 

This succeeds the Red Masculine in its time of ripening, 
and in France it is considered the better fruit of the two ; but 
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fik6 that, it is tender, and requires f o be planted a^inst a 
south, or south-east wall, and to have a warm sheltered 
situation, to insure productive crops. 



A Selection of Apricots for a small Garden. 



Breda . • 
Brussels • 
Hemskirke 
Large Early 
Moorpark . 



2 Peach Apricot . . . 8 

3 Red Masculine ... 10 

4 Roman 11 

5 Royal 12 

6 Turkey • .... 13 



CHAPTER IV. 
CHERRIES. 

Sect. I. — Fruit Bxmnd. 

1. Ambree. Forsyth, Ed. 7^ p. 79. 
Cerise Ambr^. Duhamel, No. 14. t. 11. 

Fruit large, round at jthe head, but flattened next the 
stalk, which is about two inches long. Skin rather thick, 
of a fine amber colour, mottled with* fine red and yellow, and 
of a brio^ht red where exposed to the sun. Flesh pale yel- 
low, somewhat transparent, with white veins, and slightly 
tinged with red under the- skin next the sun. Juice plenti- 
fiil, sugary, and when fully ripe very excellent. StoThe with 
a very sharp point. 

Ripe the end of July, and beginning of August.* This 
is rather too tender for an open standard, unless in a 
warm sheltered situation ; but does remarkably well when 
trained against an east wall. 

2. Archduke. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 4. 
Griotte de Portugal. Duhamel, No. 18. t. 13. 
Portugal Duke. Fom. Franc. 2. p. 40. t. 27. f. 21. 

* The time of ripening in thig coontry for the eheniei, u a fortnifht pr thra* 
weeka earlier than the time stated b'y the author. ^ai. E4, 
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FruU cludta-ed like the May Puke, and much of the i 

colour ; but larger, with a shorter stalk, and inserted in a 
deeper hollow, ripening af least a fortnight later. The Arch 
Duke is a much more vigorous grower than the May Duke, 
with longer diverging branches, and larger leaves. It is 
equally hardy as an open, standard, and may be planted to 
advantage among Morellos on a north wall. 

3. Belle de Choisy. Jard, FitUL Vol. ii. p. 21. t. 7^ 
Pom. Mag. t, 42. 

Cerise de la Palembre, ) of the French Gardens^ accord- 

Cerise Doucette, ) ing to the Pom. Jtfiag'. 

Fruit growing by pairs, middle-sized, roundish, depress- 
ed at the apex. Stalk, from the fork an inch, neck half an 
inch long. Skin transparent, red, mottled with amber, es- 
pecially on the shaded side. Flesh amber-coloured, tender 
and sweet. Stone middle-sized, round. 

Ripe in July, rather before the May Duke. 

This cherry is of French origin, and is said to have been 
raised at Choisy, near Paris, about the year 1760. The 
general habit of the tree is that of the May Duke ; but the 
branches are rather more spreading than flie common one, 
and the leaves more evenly serrated. 

It bears well on an open standard, and is very deserving 
of cultivation. 

4. Carnation. Langley, L 16. f. 3^ 

Fruit large, round, almost the colour of the Kentish, but 
more marbled with red. Flesh firm, with « very good-fla- 
voured juice. 

Ripe in August. 

The branches, as well as the trees, have a good deal of 
the character of the Kentish ; but they are stronger, the 
leaves larger, deeply and doubly serrated. 

The Carnation Cherry is a shy bearer generally, oh an 
open standard ; but when trained as an espalier, in a wann 
garden, where it has plenty of sun, it bears extremely well, 
and the fruit is much finer. 

6. Early May. Miller, No. 2. 

Small Early May. Langley, i, 17. f. 2. 

Cerisier Noir, a fruit rondprecoce. Duhamel, 1. p. 168. 
t.3. 

Fruit small, round, a little flattened at both extremities. 
Stalk one inch and a quarter long, slender, deeply inserted. 
Skin of a pale red colour. Flesh soft, juicy, but not higH 
flavoured. 
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Ripe in June before any of the Dukes. 
The wood of this sort is very slender and wiry, with dmall 
shining leaves. Its only merit is that of ripening before 
mny other. It required a south or south«east wall, being too 
tender for an open standard. 

6. Holman's Duke, jtang^et/, t, 17. f. 1. 

Fruii round, flattened at both ends, of a very deep red ; 
and when highly npened in the sun, it is almost black. Mesh 
very melting, juicy, and of a most excellent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

The Holman's Duke is a very distinct variety of the 
Duke, and cannot well be confounded with any other. It& 
shoots are short, erect, straight, short-jointed, and more 
slender than any of the other varieties ; and when the May 
Duke is fully ripe, the fruit of this is quite green, and ripen- 
ing at least a month later in all situations. It is one of our 
most hardy sorts, and when planted against a north wall 
IS highly valuable ; not only as affording a most certain 
crop, but as prolonging the season of the Duke to a late pe- 
riod, and as a connecting link between all the rest and the 
MoneUo. 

" 7. Jeffrey's RoyalL. €r. LdndL Plan of un Orchard^ 
1796. 

Royale. DuhameU 20, t. 15, 

Cherry Duke. /6. 

Fruit round, nearly as large as a May Duke, a little hol- 
lowed at the base, in clusters, some of which have four cher- 
ries on a common peduncle. " Stalk an inch from the fork, 
and a quarter of an inch above it Skin of a fine deep red, 
which becomes almost biack when fully ripe. Flesh pale 
red, firm, succulent. Jnice plentiful, rich, and high fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle and end of July. 

This cherry was introduced into notice about fifty years 
ago by a Mr. Jeffrey, a nurseryman at Brompton Park. The 
tree is the most compact grower of all the sorts in our col- 
lections, its branches seldom shooting more than six or nine 
Inches in a year : the buds are so close together, and the 
«purs so numerous and crowded, that the fruit forms most 
dense bunches. It can scarcely be propagated otherwise 
than by budding. , 

8. Kentish. Miller^ No. 1. 

Flemish. Langley^ t. 18, f. 1. 

Fruit middle-^ized, round, flattened at both ends. Staik 
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one inch and a half long, slender, and sunk in a rathcF deep 
hollow. Skin of a dingy red, slightly marbled with dull 
brown, and having occasionally a few both opaque and trans- 
parent spots. Flesh rather firm, but succulent, with a some- 
what astringent but saccharine juice. " 
Ripe about the middle of August. 

This is one of the most common and most hardy cherries 
cultivated in this country, the May Duke excepted. 

The trees grow like Ihose of the Morello, with slender 
branches and shining leaves. The stone is so strongly at- 
tached to the stalk, as to be withdrawn by it from the pulp 
with facility, leaving the fruit apparently whole : a property, 
I believe, not possessed by any other cherry. In this state 
it is laid on hair sieves and exposed to the sun, where it 
dries and becomes a delicious sweetmeat, similar in appear- 
ance to that of a large sultana raisin, and will keep thus for 
twelve months. 

9. Late Duke. Pom. Mag. t. 45. 
Cerise Angloise tardive. HorU Soc. Cat, No. 22. ac- 
cording to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, above the size of a May Duke, bluntly heart- 
shaped, somewhat compressed, with a shallow depression 
on one side. Skin a rich shining red. Fltah, tender, am- 
ber-coloured, juicy, and rich, of the same quality as a May 
Duke. Stont rather large, roundish, ovate, compressed* 
Ripe on a standard in August. 

This cherry has a great affinity to the Arch Duke, if not 
absolutely the same. It appears, howe\cer, to be scarce in 
our gardens, and to be better known among the French than 
with us, although its name indicates its being of English 
origin. The branches are of vigorous growth, but more 
spreading than those of the May Duke, and the leaves are 
larger. 

. 10. May Duke. Langley^ t. 17. fig. 3. Miller ^ No. 3. 
Hooker, Pom. Lond. i. 28. 

Fruit roundish, flattened at both ends, of a deep red co- 
lour, and growing in clusters : when fully ripe, the flesh is 
softj juicy, and tender, with a very pleasant acid, and a rich 
agreeable flavour. 

Ripe the middle of July. 

The common May Duke, as an open standard, is more 
extensively planted in every county in England than any 
other cherry, a sufficient indication of its utility and value to 
the orchardist. Although it has been cultivated a consider 
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able time in this country, I do not find it mentioned preyi*- 
ouslj to Ray^ in 16SS. 

11. MoNTMORBNcr. HotL Soc, Cat No. 14S, 
Montmorency, a gros fruit. Duhamel^ 10. t. 8. 
Gros Gobet. i6. 

Gobet a courte queue, lb. 

Cerise a courte queue, of thfi French^ 

Cerise a courte queue de Provence. i6. 

Fruit large, round, very much flattened at both the bam 
ahd the apex, generally growing in pairs. Stalk stoat and 
fitifl^ an inch long, deeply inserted in a wide cavity. Skm 
smooth, shining, of a beautiful soft but lively red colour. 
Fleah firm, yellowish white. Juice plentiful, with aricb and 
very agreeable rich acid. 

Ripe the middle and end of July. 

The Montmorency cherry is but little cultivated at pre- 
sent in this country, although ^ very common throughout 
Normandy and other parts of France. 

12. MoiuiLLO. Langley^ t. 16. f. 2. 
Milan. /6. 

Cerise du Nord. JSTois. Arb. fruit, p. 19. 

Fruit large, round, of a dark red colour, turning almost 
black when fully ripe. Fleah deep red or purple, tender, 
juicy, and blended with an agreeable acid. 

Ripe in August and September. 

The Morelio cherry, one of the most useful in our cot 
lections, is mentioned by Parkinson 4n 1629, who says- it it 
so called from its juice being like that of the Moms or Mul- 
berry.* 

I Would strongly recommend the Morelio cherry to be 
planted against an cast, south-east, or south wall, trained 
thinly, the branches at least six inches apart,^ not sufferiag 
them to be overloaded with fruit ; which should be kept on 
the trees till it is perfectly ripe, or beginning to shrivel. It 
will then be found most excellent in the dessert. This is 
not the Cerisier trea-fertile of Duhamel, nor do I find it in his 
coUiBction. M. Noisette says he brought it to Paris from 
Brabant in 1807. 

Waterloo. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 302. t. 21. 

Fruit large, somewhat round, hollow at the base, mostly 

• Tfce Cherry commomly ciihiTated here as the MoreHo, ikppean to be 

iMfem fnia anrt »nA ma nvAkaKI.. ^ _^,..^1|ll_ ^ :-^_ ^j> <• a-i' "^ . . .^. 

I finer 



Sj3s*iib?**"li*"** " r^^*^y f^'^ **"«'y *^ the PlemiBh Cherry. Tfce 
fngluh Morelio u a larger and much finer iort, and is not common in <rar mt- 
OMw as It ought to be. jg,^ ^ 
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round at the apex, but some are a good deal flattened. Stalk 
long and slender. Skin of a dark lurid appearance; but 
when quite ripe it changes to a dusky red, approaching to 
black. Flesh firm, with a high flavoured juice. 

It ripens some days later than the Black Eagle, the be- 
ginning or middle of August. 

This originated from a seed of the Bigarreau, impregna- 
ted with the polleo of a May Duke, and its fruit was first 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1815. 

It was named by Mr. Knight, from the circumstance of 
its first perfecting its fruit after the memorable battle of Wa- 
terloo. Mrs. Thomas Pendarves Stackhouse, a daughter 
of Mr. Knight's, was presented with the Society's silver 
medal, January 21, 181 T* for having raised it. ~ 



Sect. II. — Fruit Heart-shaped. 

. 14. Bigarreau. Hooker, Pom, Lond. t. 46. 

Graffion. Porsyth, Ed. 7. Nos. 18 and 19. 

Turkey Bigarreau. Hort. Soc. Cat, No. 17. 

Fruit large, of an irregular, obtuse, heart-shaped iigure, 
flattened at its base. Staik two inches long, inserted in a 
very shallow cavity. Skin pale yellow, becoming amber- 
Coloured when matured, and of a fine red on the sunny side. 
Flesh firm, pale yellow, slightly adhering to the stone, which 
is large and round. Jutce^sweet and well flavoured.* 

Ripe usually the end of July or beginning of August. 
Young shoots very strong, with a white, epidermis. 

The bigarreau, or Graffion cherry is sold in many nurse- 
ries under both appellations, as distinct sorts ; but I could 
never discover any difference, afler cultivating them for 
years. ' The Bigarreau cherry is the . strongest upright 
grower in its young shoots of all the cherries now cultivated ; 
and it has also the largest leaves, excepting the tobacco*- 
leaved. 

15. Black Eagle. ♦ Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 138. t. 9. 

Fruit large, growing generally by pairs or threes, many 
of which are flattened both at the apex and the base. Stalk 
long, slender. . Skin deep purple, or nearly black. Flesh 
tender and bleeding. Juice very rich and high-flavoured. 
Shoots very strong, with large leaves. 

Ripe the end of July or beginning of August 

* Bj some called Yellow Spanish Cherry ; also, While Ox Heart. 
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Raised by Miss Elizabeth Knight, of Dounton Castle, 
about the year 1806, from a seed of the Bigarreau, which 
had been fertilized by the pollen of the May Duke. 

The spurs of the Black £agle produce bunches often or 
twelve cherries each. The trees succeed best against an 
east or south-east wall. The specimen for the plate in the 
Hort, Trans, was taken from a north-east aspect when the 
tree was eight years old. 

16. Black Heart. Miller, No. 8. 

Guignier a fruit noir. Duhamd, Vol. 1. p. 168. t. 1. fl 1. 

Fruit pretty large, growing, for the most part, singly, 
heart-shaped, a little flattened at the apex, compressed on 
one side, with a slight suture. Stalk one inch and a half 
long, slender. i$A;«» of a dark purple S4)proaching to black 
when fully ripe. Flesh pale red, rather firm, but mellow, 
with a rich well flavoured Juice, 

Ripe the end of July or beginning of August. 

The young shoots are erect, with a white epidermis. 

17. Black Tartarian. Pom, Mag, t. 44. 
Blaick Circassian. Hookei'y t. 31. 

Eraser's Black Tartarian. F&rsyth, Ed, 3. No. 15. 

Ronalds's large Black Heart. lb. No, 14. 

Black Russian, ^ r j ,. 

Fmser's Black Heart, i of some gardens, ^ccotdmg 

Superb Circassian, ) to ihe Pom. Mug. 

Fruit large, usually growing singly, heart-shaped, with an 
uneven surface, and of a shining purplish black colour. 
Stalk one inch and a half or more, slender. Flesh purplish, 
juicy and rich. Stone middle-sized, roundish ovate. 

Ripe end of July to the middle of August. 

This cherry is generally considered to have been brought 
into this country from Russia, by the late Mr. John Fraser, 
in the autumn of 1796. In the Pomona Londinensis, it is 
stated to have been introduced from Circassiaby Mr. Hugh 
Ronalds, of Brentford^ in 1794. And it is also said to hav« 
originated in Spain, whence it was transmitted to the Rusr 
sian gardens, and through them into En^and. 

It is a cherry of great excellence, bearing well on a stand- 
ard, but doing best on an east or west wall, on which its 
branches are usually loaded with a profusion of rich and 
handsome fruit. In the nursery quarters the young shoots 
are the most erect of this class of cherries, with a white epi- 
dermis, short joints, and plump eyes ; readily recognised 
from every other kind. 
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18. Bleeding Heart. Miller^ No. 15. 
Gascoign's Heart. Langl^^ t 17. f. 46. 

Fruit large, heart-shaped, having the appearance of a 
small drop or tear sit the end. Skin of a dark red colour. 
Mesh firm, mellow. Juice plentiful, and of an excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe in August. 

The young shoots are diverging with a brown epidermis. 

19. CoURONNE. 

Coroun. Langley, t. 16. f. 1. 

Corone. Forsyth^ Ed, 3. 11. 

Hertfordshire Cheny. lb, 6. 

Merisier a gros fruit noir. Dukamel, Vol. i. p. 158. 

Fruit middle-sized, heart-shaped, generally growing in 
pairs, sometimes in threes. Stalk two inches long, slender, 
inserted in a narrow, deep, round cavity. Skin deep purple, 
or dingy black. Flesh firm, with a deep purple juice, sweet, 
and of a pretty good flavour. 

Ripe end of July and beginning of August. 

The Cj'jroane Cherry reproduces itself from seed, and 
the trees attain the largest size. They grow in a wild state, 
and are also cultivated m several parts of England, particu- 
larly in some parts of Hertfordshire ; and at Framingham 
and Brooke, in Norfolk, whence they are sent in large quan-^ 
tities to the neighbouring markets. 

20. DowNTON. Hort, Trans. Vol. v» p. 262. Pom. 
Mag. t. 138: 

Fruit usually growing singly, very blunt, heart-shaped, 
nearly round, a little flattened on one side, with a very small 
suture extending from the stalk to the apex. Stalk about 
two inches long, slender, deeply inserted. Skin pale yel- 
lowish, sprinkled with numerous rcjd spots, with larger 
patches of dull red or morone on the sunny side. FUsh 
pale amber, transparent, tender, without any stain of red, ad^ 
hering slightly to the stone. Juice very sweet and high fla- 
voured. • 

Ripe the middle and end of July. 

Raised by Mr. Knight from a seed either of the Waterloo 
or Elton, but from which is not certain. Its fruit was first 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society July 16, 1822. It 
bears well as a standard, and in richness of juice it is equid 
to any cherry cultivated. 

21. Elton. Hooker , t. 7. Pom. Mag. X. 92. HorU 
Trans. VoL ii. pp. 167. 301. 
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FruU usually growing singly, pretty large, heart-shaped, 
much resembling the Bigarreau, but much earlier. Stalk 
two inches and a quarter long, slender. Skin pale waxy 
yellow on the shaded side, mottled and dashed with rich red 
next the sun. Flesh firm, but less so than the Bigarreau ; 
very sweet and rich. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of July, about the time of 
the May Duke, or soon afler. 

This very excellent cherry was raised by Mr. Knight in 
1806, from a seed of the Graffion, which had been fertilized 
by the pollen of the White Heart. It bears well upon an 
open standard, but is much finer when grown against a wall, 
and is highly deserving of cultivation. 

22. Florence. HorL Trans. Vol. ii. p. 229. t. 14. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped, flat at the base, and obtuse at 
the apex, compressed on one side, with a shallow suture. 
Stalk long, slender, seated in a deep, cup-shaped cavity. 
Skin pale amber, very much marbled with pale red, and of a 
very bright lively red where exposed to the sun. Flesh 
white, firm, but not hard. Juice plentiful, rich and sweet. 
»Ripe end of July or beginning of August. 
This very fine- cherry was imported from Florence some 
years ago by the late Mr. Houblon of Hallingbury Place, in 
Essex. 

23; Harrison's Heart. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 9. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped, of a pale yellowish or amber 
colour, slightly tinged with red on the sunny side. Flesh 
tender, with a rich high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 
Mr. Forsyth says this Cherry was introduced from the 
East Indies (?) by Governor Harrison, who went out as Go- 
vernor of Fort Saint George, in December, 1710, and re- 
turned in 1719. 

24. Knight's Early Black. HoH, Trans. Vol. iii. 
p. 211. Vol. iv. p. 610. Pom, Mag, 93. 

Fruit large, blunt, heart-shaped, with an uneven surface 
like that of the Black Tartarian. Stoik two inches long, 
deeply inserted in a hollow, cup-shaped cavity. Skino£a. 
dark dull red, when fully ripe almost black. Flesh firm, 
juicy, very deep purple, rich and high flavoured. 

Ripe a week or ten days earlier than the May Duke. On 
a south aspect, it will be ripe by the middle of June. 

This very valuable and early cherry was raised by Mr. 
Knight, about 1810, from a seed of the Bigarreau, which 
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had been impregm^ed by the May Doke* It is enfiicieiitly 
hardy to bear on an open standard ; but it would be more 
desirable to train it against a south or south-east wall, as its 
fruit would then be a great acquisition to the dessert, along 
with our early scarlet strawberries. 

25« LuKEWA^Rp. JVft7/er, No. II. iftli, p. 299. ; SwiU 
zer^ 140. 

Fruit heart-shaped, somewhat rounder, and not quite so 
large as a Black Heart ; of* a dark brown, or nearly black 
colour, and possessing a most excellent juice. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

This is an old inhabitant of our orchards, althoughbut little 
known or cultivated at present. 

Parkinson, in 1629, calls it Luke Ward's ; Raye, in 1688, 
Luke Ward's ; and Rea, in 1702, appears to be the first who 
has given it the name of Lukeward. It is highly spoken of 
by the old gardeners, and Uierefcu^ ought to be brought into 
notice and cultivated. 

26. Small Black. 

Black Mazzard. Hort. Sod Cat, No. 4, 

Common Black of Buckinghamshire. lb. No. 5. . 

Merry Cherry of Cheshire.. J6. No. 2.- 

Small Wild Black. lb. No. 7. 

Black Polstead, in some pletces. 

Merisier a petit fruit Duhamel^ Vol. i. p. 156. 

FVuit small, heart-shaped, flattened a litde on both sides, 
and without suture* Stalk one inch and three quarters long, 
very slender, inserted in a small round cavity ; at its apex it 
has a small, round, deepish dimple. Skin thm, of a jet black 
colour. Flesh succulent, very deep purple, Juice purple, 
sweet, accompanied with a slight bitter but agreeable taste. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This Cherry grows wild, and is cultivated also, in abun* 
dance, in several parts of England, particulariy in the Chil- 
tern part of Buckin^amshire ; in Cheshire, and about Fol-^ 
stead in SuflTolk, where the fruit is called Merries^ from the 
French Merise. In the season they are to be found in 
almost every principal market town in. England, where they* 
always find a ready sale. It is the princip^d fruit employed 
for the making of Cherry Brandy, and it is the only sort 
which ought to be used by nurserymen for their stocks, on 
which to bud and ^rafl the better kinds, 

21 To9Acco Leaved, 
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Bigarreatitier a feuiUes de Tabac. Bon. Jard. 1827. 
p, 296. 

Cerisier de 4 a la livre^ lb, 1825. p. 28^. 

Four to the pound. Of some Nurseries. 

Quatre a lalivre. Hart, Trans, Vol. iv. p. 511. 

Fruit small, heart-shaped, of a pale transparent yellow co- 
lour, with a faint stain of red on the exposed side. Flesh of 
firm consistence, sweet and pleasant, but without any parti- 
cular richness. StiUJe long, and the stone large in proportion 
to the size of the fruit. 

Ripe in August. 

The young branches, in the Nursery, are very strong, and 
crooked ; and the leaves of the very largest size. ^ 

How this Cherry should have obtained its name of four ta 
the pound, I am at a loss to conceive : its fruit is not half 
the size of our Kentish Cherry, and not of one fiflieth part of 
its value for any purpose whatever. Nurserymen will do 
well to get rid of it altogether. , 

28. White Heart. Langleijj t. 18. f. 4. 

Guignier a gros fruit blanc. Duhamel^ t. 1. f. 3. 

Fruit growing in pairs or threes, middle-sized, heart- 
shaped, of a dull whitish yellow colour, tinged and mottled 
with dull muddy red on the side next the sun. Stalk two 
inches long, very slender, inserted in a hollow round basin* 
Flesh melting, juicy, of a rich and pleasant flavour. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 
The branches of this sort are slender, diverging, with a 
reddish-brown epidermis. 

29. Remington Heart. 

This cherry was introduced in our nurseries by Mr. Re- 
mington of Long-Island. It is the latest cherry we have, 
the fruit ripening about the end of Ajugust, near a month 
later than any European sort ; it is therefore valuable on 
that account, and also as being of American origin, and a 
fine cherry. 5m. Ed^ 

A Selection of Cherries for a Small Garden* 

Arch Duke 
Belle de Choisy 
Bigarreau 
Black Eagle 
Black Tartarian 
Downton 
Elton 



2 


Florence, 


22. 


3 


Holman's Duke 


6 


14 


Kentish 


8 


16 


Knight's Early Black 


24 


17 


May Duke 


10 


20 


Morello 


12 


21 


Waterloo 


13 
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CHAPTER V. 



CURRANTS. 

The Currants most deserving of cultivation are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Black Naples. Pom. Mag, t 43. 

The superiority of this consists, not only in the larger 
size of the fruit, but in the clusters being more numerous on 
the bushes, as well as in each cluster bearing a greater nudi- 
ber of berries. Cultivated in the Horticultural Garden at 
Cheswick. 

2. Common Black. Eng. Bot. t. 1291. 

3. Champagne, with pale red fruit. 

4. Large Red, or Red Dutch. 

5. White Chrystal, with white fruit and large bunches. 

6. White Dutch, with yellow fruit and footstalks. 
The nurserymen's Catalogues contain other names, some 

of which are probably a repetition of the sume fruit. There 
are indeed several worthless varieties of the Bed Currant to 
be found in gardens, which ought to be rooted up, and re- 
placed by the larger fruited. Where the currant is cultiva- 
ted for the purpose of mcdking wine, the White Dutch is to 
be preferred, as it is by far the sweetest : and it is also su- 
perior in the dessert ; but its bunches are not so large as 
those of the White Chrystal. 

When it is grown for the dessert, the size of the bunches 
should be increased to the utmost extent of which they are 
capable. This can only be accomplished by management. 
Where bushes are injudiciously planted, and where they are 
suffered to become mossy and crowded with branches, the 
bunches are always small, and the fruit inferior in quality. 
On the contrary, where bushes are advantageously planted, 
and have plenty of room ; pruned annually, divesting them • 
of their old spurs, removing the young ones where they are 
too numerous, and keepirg them thin of branches so as to 
admit plenty of sun and air, the bunches will be larger, and 
tiie fruit superior in size and flavour, in proportion to the 
care and judgment bestowed upon their management 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIGS. 

SmcT. h-^ Fruit Blue or Black. 

1. Black Genoa. MiUer^ No. 2. 

Fruit long, swelling pretty large at fhe apex, where it ifl 
rather obtuse : the lower part is very slender ne^t the stalk. 
Skin of a. dark purple colour, almost black, covered with a 
purple bloom. P«i^ bright red and highly flavoured. 

Ripe in August. 

2. Black Ischia. MtUer^ No. 5. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, a little flattened at the apex, 
^iktn almost black when ripe. Pu^ deep red, and very 
highly flavoured. 

Ripe in August 

This is a very productive fig ; but the birds are great de- 
vourers of it, if the fruit is not protected. 

3. Black Italian. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 9. 
Fruii small and round. Pulp very delicious. 

An abundant bearer in pots. Mr. Forsyth, firom whom 
(his is taken, says he has gathered firom one plant, in a 
twenty-four pot, two dozen i^s at one gathering. 
• 4. Large Blue, ffort. Sec. Cat. No. 11. 

Common Blue or Purple. MiUer^ No. 10. 

Great Blue. Hanbury. 

Lar^ Purple. JVifr«. Catalogues. 

Frwt lar^e, oblong. Skin purple, or dark brown« cover- 
ed with a thick blue bloom; Pt^p deep red, of a very good 
flavour. 

Ripe in August.' 

This is a very hardy sort, and a most excellent bearer. 

Bt, Small Blue. Hort. Soc. Cat. 12. 

UttleBlue. Hanhwry. 

Fruit below the midcUe size, with a short footstalk. Skin 
blue, thin. Pulp red, of very good flavour. 
. Ripe in August. 



10 
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Seot. II. — Fruit jRcii or Purple^ 

6. BouRDEAUX. Dukamel^ t 2. f. 2. 
Pigue-Poire. lb. Vol. i. p. 213. 

Yiolette de Bourdeaux. Hort. Soe. Cai-'No. 70. 

Fruit pretty long, of a pyramidal figure, rouiided at &e 
apex, and a little pinched in towards the Btalk> about three 
inches long, and two inches in diameter. Skin brownish 
red, becoming deep violet when fully matured, slightly mot-^ 
tied with a few greenish specks. Pulp deep red or purple, 
succulent and sweet. ^ 

This is cultivated throughout France^ and produces two 
crops annually, both of which in a warm season are good, 
although not possessing very high flavour. 

7. Brown Turkey. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 64. 
Brown Italian. . Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 9. 

Fruit small and round. Pulp very delicious, - . 

This and the Black Italian are mentioned by Mr. For- 
syth, as being cultivated by him in pots, and each possess- 
ing equal merit. 

8. Brunswick. Pom. Mag. t. 48. 
Madonna. Miller ^ 9. 

Hanover. Of some Gardens^ according to tiie Pom. 
Mag. 

Fruit very large, obovate, fleshy, with ah oblique apex. 
£i^e rather depressed. 5ia/ib short and thicks Skin pa]« 
green on the shaded side, with a tinge of yellow ; . next the 
sun, dull brownish red, sprinkled with small pale brown 
specks. Flesh pinkish in the interior, nearly white next the 
skin, but chiefly semi-transparent reddish brown, extremely 
rich, sweet, and high flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 
. This is one of the most useful of the hardy figs. In a 
south-eastern comer, trained against a wall, it ripens by >the 
middle of August, in even unfavourable seasons. In an or- 
dinary summer, in ^e neighbourhood of London, it b^ns 
to mature by the beginning of that month. It is, perlups, 
the largest purple fig we have, and the most useful variety 
that can be selected for a small garden. 

9. Chestnut. Miller, No. 1. 
Chestnut-coloured Ischia. lb. 
Brown Ischia. lb. 

Fruit of 9L large size, globular. Eje pretty large, and 
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pinched ia at the stalk. Shin of a brown or chestnut ccdour. 
i'tf^ purple, sweet and high flavoured. Seeds large. 
This sort o£ken bursts open when it ripens, which is ge- 
, neaily in the beginmng or middle of August. It will also 
ripen well frequently on an open standard, when planted 
on a warm soil ; and if planted against a hot wall two crops 
may be obtained annually. 

10. Long Brown NApi.fis. MiUer^ ll» ^ 
Long Naples. Hanbury, 

Fruit long, somewhat compressed at the apex. Stalk 
pretty long. Skin dark brown when fully ripe, Ptdp in- 
clining to red, and well flavoured. Seeds large. 

Ripe in September^ 

11. Malta- MiUer,4. 
Small Brown, cfsome Gardens, 

Fruit small, much compressed at the apex, and very 
much pinched in towards the stalk. Skin pale brown. Pulp 
the same colour as ^ skin, very sweet and well flavoured. 

Ripe towards the end of August 

If this sort is permitted to hang upon the tiee till the fruit 
is shrivelled, it becomes a fine sweetmeat*^ 

12. MiNioN. jEK«, p. 306. . 

Fruit small. Skin brown. Pulp high flavoured. 
Hittsays the tree is always low, and will bear without the 
assistance of a wall. 

13. MuRREV. MillerjNo,7. 
JBrown Naples. lb. . 
Round Naples. . Hanbury. 

Fruit pretty, large, of a globular figure. Skin fight brown, 
with some faint marks of dirt|r white. Pulp nearly of the 
same colour as the skin, and of a good flavour. Seeds 
large. ^ 

Ripe the latter end of August. 

14. Prbgussata. Hart. Soc. Cat. No. 67. 

Fruit large, oblate. Stalk short and thick. Skin^ where 
shaded, purplish brown ; where exposed, of a very dark 
brown, sprinided with pale spots. Pt^p deep red, remark- 
aby sweet and rich. • Seeds unusually small. 

. Ripe from August to October. 

TUs most beautiful and most excellent fig was sent to 
this country a few years ago, by Dr. Skey, fix)m the Ionian 
Isles.. 

15. PuRV'S Gbnoa* Banbury. 
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Ffitttlavge« long. Skin dark purple, when pedectl/ ripe* 
Pulp extremely ^weet «nd luscious. 

16. Small Brown IschiA. Jifttter, No. 13. 

FruU small, of a pyramidal figure, with a Teiy e^iort foot- 
stalk. fi!ikm light brown. Ptiip mclining to purple, of a 
renr high flavour. 

Kipe late in September. 

The leaves of this tree are less divided than any of the 
other sorts. 

17. YiOLETTB. Hart Soe. Cat. No. 67. 
Figue Yiolette. Ihhaiau^ No. 3. t. 2. f. 1. 

FfvU small, shordy turbinate, and flattened at Ae apex, 
one inch and three quarters or two inches in diameter, and 
nearly the same in height Sinn deep violet. Pvlkp near 
the skin . white ; the interior enveloping the seeds deeply 
tinged with red. 

The Violet Fig, like the Angelique, is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of PiEuris, and produces two crops annually ; 
the autiunnal one is the most productive ; aiid in a warm 
season the firuit is excellent 



Sect. III. — Fruit YtUowy White, or Green. 

18. Angelkiue. Duhamel, Yol. i. No. 2. 
Ooucourelle Blanche. Hori. Soe, Cat, No. 1. 
M^litte. /6. 

Frmt rather small, somewhat pyramidal, about two inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. Skin 
yellow, mottled with greentsl» white specks. Pulp white, 
having the interior which envelopes the seeds tinged with 
red. 

This sort is somewhat like the Marseilles, but longer, and, 
like that, in the neighbourhood of Paris, produces twoxrops 
annually : the first is usually thin, but the second very abun- 
dant ; and in a fine season the finiit is excellent. 

19. Gentile. Miller^ No. 14. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 
15. * 

Fruit middle-sized, of a globular figure. Skin yellow, 
ndien- fully ripe. Pulp yellow, with large seeds.r Its fla- 
vour is very good, but it ripens late, and the trees are 
seldom good bearers, so that it is not much grown jn this 
country. • 

20. Green Ischia. Miller, No. 8. 
Green Ischia. Foraytht £d. 3. No. 9. 
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Fntit oblc^, Bomewhaiglobular at the apex. Skin verjr 
lilin, green ; hat wheo fullj ripe, it is stained through by the 
pulp to a brownish cast : the inside is purple, and will staiit 
linen or paper. : Pu/p high flavoured, especially Jn warm 
4Beasons.. 

Ripe towards the end of August 

21. Large White. HUnSury, - 

Fruit large, oblong, with a short foot-stalk. Shin white 
mnd thin. Pidp white, but often more or less tinged with 
purple, sweet and rich. 

Ripe in August 

22. Larcfe White Genoa. Miller^ No. 4. Fanyih^ 
Ed. 3. No. 4. 

Fruit large, globular, a little legthened towards the stalk. 
Skin tlun, of a yellowish colour when fuUy ripe. Pulp red, 
of a good flavour. .. / . 

Ripe about the end of Auguist 

Mr. Fors3rth says this bears two crops annusdly. 

23. Marseilles. HorL Soc, Cat, No. 48. 
• White MarseiUes. lb. 

Pocock. lb, 

Figue Blanche. Duhamdj Vol. i. p. ^10. t 1. 

Fruit sma.1], about two inches in diameter, and nearly the 
same in height, slightly ribbed,, some.what turbinate, and 
flattened at the apex. Skin pale green, becoming yellow- 
ish white when highly ripened. Flesh white, dry, sweet, 
and rich. 

Ripe in August. 

The Marseilles Fig has been for many years cultivated 
by Mr. Knight at Downtoii Castle ; and he informs me that 
it succeeds well in the highest temperature of ^ pine stove. 
' 24, Nerii. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 65. 

Fjpit rather less than the Marseilles, and more long in 
shape. iS>Af^.pale greenish yellow. Pulp similar in co- 
lour to that of a pomegranate. 

It is much the richest of its species ; and there is in its 
juice a slight de^ee of very delicate acid, which renders it 
peculiarly agreeaole to most palates. The Nerii Fig is also 
cultivated by Mr. Euight at Downton Castle, ^o has been 
so obliging ias to furnish me with the above description, da- 
ted Sept. 23, 1830. He says, . «« It oflers flnit very abun- 
dantly ; but the whole falls off alike in the stove and in the 
open air ; and it succeeds only in low temperature, under 
glass. I have obtained it in high perfection, by bringing the 

10* 
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firuit forward, till it wacT ab6iit one third grown, in the stove, 
and then removing the potsin which the plants grew to a con- 
servatory." 

25. Small Early White. Langky^ t. 52. 
Early White. Jffort. Sac. Cat. No. 23. 
Small White. Hanbwry. 

Small White Early. FarM^ihy Ed. 3. No. 3. 

Fruit someidiat round, a little flattened at the apex, with 
a veiy short foot-stalk. Skin thin ; when fully ripe, of a pale 
yellowish white colour. Pvlp white, sweet, but not high 
flavoured. 

Ripe in August. 

Mr. ForsyS says this sort produces two crops annually. 
It scarcely difiers from the Marseilles. • 

26. Small Green. J^ursery Catalogues. 
Little Green. Hanbury. 

Green Red within. H&rt. Sac. Cat. No. 82. 
Fruit small. Skin green and tiiin. Pu^ red and ex- 
cellent. 
The tree is a low grower, hardy, and a very good bearer'. 

27. Yellow Ischia. Miller^ No. 12. 
Ovprus. lb. Hart, Sac. Cat. No. 42. 

FrtUt laige, of a pjmunidal form. Skin yellow when 
fully ripe. Pidp purple, and well flavoured. The leaves 
are large, and not much divided. 

Ripe.in September. 

The tree is a very luxuriant grower, but it does not pro- 
duce much fruit in this country. 



A Sdectian of Figs far a Small Garden* 



Black Ischia 


3 


Pregussata ^ 


•. 14 


Brown Turkey 


7 


Large White Q^noa 


22 


Brunswick 


8 


Marseilles 


23 


Chestnut 


9 


Neru 


24 


Malta 


11 


Small Early White 


25 
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CHAPTER yil. 



GOOSEBERRIES. 



The gentlemen of Lancashire (iii England) have given 
premiums for several years, for raising curious new sorts, 
remarkable for size and flavour, and Sie following is a list 
of two hundred of the principal,, which have been exhibited 
for this purpose, in the years 1828 and 1829. 

The first column of figures, in each year, shows the num- 
ber of prizes which each sort has won, at the different ex- 
hibitions throughout England ; the second. column, the hea^ 
visest berry of the aggregate meetings, in pennyweights and 
grains, troy-weight. 

Aa MterUk * denotes the berry io be new, and to have been, brought out in that year 
whiclr itandfl at the head of the column under which it appears. ' 



-REDS. 



1. Bang-up, T3a'er's 

2. Boj^gart, Houghton's 

3. British Crown, Boardman's- 

4. Briton, Haslam's - 

5. Chance, Bell's 

6. Companion, Hopley's - 
7.' Crown Bob, Melling's - 

8. Dreadnought, Reeve's - 

9. Drum Major, ColclougVs 

10. Duke of Leeds - - 

11. Duke of Richmond 

12. Earl Grosvenor - 

13. Elisha, Lovart's - 

14. Emperor - • 

15. Fancy, Bell's 

16. Farmer's Glory, Barry's 
17. -Footman - - - 

18. Forward Red 

19. Fox Hunter 

20. Freeholder, .Beardsley's 

21. George IV. €olclough's 



1828. j 


5 
36 
21 

2 


19 2 

17 10 

18 10 
16 21 


65 

1 
1 




21 12 
17 16 
17 6 


1 
1 
4 
6 
6 


19 
14 23 
19 23 
16 10 
19 7 


2 
2 

* 


19 23 
15 23 

20 18 



1829. 



1 
15 
12 

6 

4 

20 

2 

1 



1 

4 

20 

1 

2 

11 



14 16 

16 15 

17 21 

16 11 

24 19 

17 3 
16 13 
19 16 



16 
18 
19 
13 

16 
20 
17 
14 



18 

29 

9 

15 

4 

5 

16 

3 
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REDS. — eoniinaed* 



22. Glorious, Bell's - - 

23. Governor, Bmthertoh's 

24. Highwayman 
26. Hit or Miss, Taylor's - 

26. Huntsman, Bratherton's 

27. Jolly Butcher, Cope's 

28. Jubilee, Moore's - 

29. Lancashire Lad, Hartshorn's 

30. Longwaist, .Wildon's - 

31. Lord of the Manor 

32. Lottery, Whittaker's 

33. Magistrate . - - 

34. Magnum Bonum - 
36. MelbournHero 

36. Miner, Greenhalgh's - 

37. Moorcock - - - 

38. Never Miss. 

39. Over-all, Bratherton's - 

40. Pastimor Bratherton's - 

41. Patriot - - - 

42. Plough Boy - . - 

43. Prince Regent, Boardman's 

44. Printer - - - : 
46. Richmond Hill, Ward^s 

46. Rifleman, Leigh's 

47. Ringleader - - .• 

48. Roaring: Lion, Farmer's 

49. Robin Hood, Bell's 

60. Rough Robin, Speechtey's 

61. Royal George, Bratherton's 

62. Shakspeare - - 

63. Sir John Cotgrave, Bratherton's 

64. Smolensko, Graves's - 
66. Sportsman, Chadwick's . 
66, Squire Hamond - 
57. Statesman, Billington's • 

68. Superior, Cranshawe's - ' 

69. Tiger - - - 

60. Top Sawyer, Capper's - 

61. Triumphant, Denny's - 

62. Trumpeter, Entwistle's 

63. Whipper-in, Bratherton's 



1828 




1829. 


217 


7 


__ 




12 


20 


11 


3 


16 12 


2 


18 


.5 


— 




^_ 




.^ 


2 


12 14 


98 


24 





118 


21 20 


1 


19 


8 


4 


18 4 


14 


20 


16 


6 


16 10 


97 


20 


11 


69 18 I 


.^ 


16 


20 


2 


16 


4 


18 


18 


21 


18 11 


4 


19 


2 


11 


19 


6 


16 


17 


. 3 

7 


14 9 


3 17 23 


18 12 


I 


19 


3 


4 


14 J22 


4 


16 '^'^\ 


~~" 


' 








1 


14 


24 


20 


6 


•50 


17 19 


7 


17 


17 


6 


16 8 


1 


18 





~2 

65 


16 11 


76 


22 


3 


19 13 


6 


19 


4 


2 


14 13 


12 


19 


2 


4 


15 6 


3 


18 


19 


— 




4 


17 


6 


1 


14 


349 


29 





453 


26 


. 4 


}7 


6 


8 


16 8 








2 


17 9 


1 


22 


7 


6 


17 6 


34 


19 


20 


26 


19 18 


122 25 


2 


121 


21 16 


3621 


20 


38 


18 6 


36120 


2 


J2 


17 9 


21 


23 


20 


32 


18 19 


. 6 


22 


23 


18 


21 3 


V 


16 


18 


6 


17 12 


1 


17 


17 


1 


14 13 


79 


22 


17 


92 


21 tS 


1 


16 


10 


2 


16 18 


1 


14 


22 


6 


18 6 


1 


13 


17 


— 
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1828. 


1829.. 


64. Taxley Hero, Speediley's 


3 


18 10 


3 




66. Yorkshire Lad - . - 


3 


18 1 


7 


18 16 


66. Toung SampeoD - - - 


— 




— 




YELLOWS. 










67. BoDDj Roger . - 


14 


17. 5 


__ 


20 10 


68. Bottom Sawyer, Capper^s 


2 


17 19 


— 




69. Britannia. 


19 


18 22 


10 


16 13 


70. Bunker's Hill, Capper's 


76 


20 2 


134 


17 20 


71. GhaiD, Forbes's 


11 


14 18 


8 


16 14 


72. Cheshire Cheese, Hopley's 


3 


15 22 


1 


13 9 


78. Conquering Hero 


29 


16 17 


17 


17 6 


74. Cottage Girl, Heaps's 


72 


19 14 


6! 


17 21 


76. Ddight,Needham's •- 


19 


19 20 


17 


19 9 


76.Duckwing - - - 


51 


19 20 


78 


19 7 


77. Fleece . - , 


2 


14 6 


*— . 




78. Gipsey Girl, Manning's 


— . 




1 


14 2 


79. Globe, Hopley's ... 


67 


21 


93 


20 


80. Gold Wedge 

81. Gunner, Hardcastle's 







2 


14 14 


192 


24 5 


181 


20 19 


82. Hawk . ... 


5 


21 8 






83. Invincible, Haywood's 


• 12 


18 17 


6 


16 14 


84. Leader, Piggott's 


15 


19 6 


67 


22 17 


85. Lord Comberraere 


3 


16 


-^ 




86. Lord Suffield 


5 


17 10 


.^ 




87. Medal - - - 


1 


15 12 


.: 




88. Miss Meagor . . - 


1 


12 9 


-^ 




89. Nelson's Waves, Andrews's . 


72 


22 8 


47 


17 2 


90. Old Gold, Astley's 


1 


15 J8 


1 


13 14 


91. Queen, Kay's • 


14 


17 IB 


7 


15 11 


92. Radical, Smith's w - 


1 


15 11 


5 


IS 15 


93.. Ranger - - - . - 


1 


14 3 


— 




94. Regulator, Prophet's - 


27 


18 1 


9 


16 14 


95. Reveller .... 


21 


18 6 


6 


16 5 


96. Rockwood, Prophet's . 


147 


21 3 


156 


19 8 


97. Rule-all - - - . 


. — 




' -i— . 




98. Scorpion - . - . 


2 


14 1 


'..^ 




99. Shuttle, Dudson's 


.i... 




8 


16 6 


100, Smuggler,. Beardswell's 


9 


16 14 


2 


16 8 


101. Sovereign, Bratherton's 


112 


22 47 


90 


19 20 
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YELLOWS — continued. 



102. Swing-em, Blakelej's 

103. Teazer, Prophet's - . 

104. Tim Bobbin, Olegg'a 
106. Trafalgar, Hallow's - 

106. Ville de Paris, Gradwell's 

107. Viper, Gordon's 

108. Willow, Bratherton's 

GREENS. 

109. Aaron, Lovart's 

110. Anchor, Betts's - 

111. Angler, Collier's 

112. Bang-down, Billington's 

113. Bang-Europe, Leicester's 

114. Bellingham 

116. Bapt. Greenall - 

116. Chisel, Blakeley's 

117. Conquering Hero 

118. Derby Ram 

119. Dragon - - - 

120. Elijah, Lovart's 

121. Farmer, ChapnUui's 

122. Favourite, Bates's 

123. Forester, Shaip's 

124. Gleaner, Billington's - 
126. Glory of Ratcliffe, Allan's 

126. Green Rover . . 

127. Greenwood, Berry's 
128.^ Heart of Oak, Massey's 
129. 'independent, Btggs's 

130. Joke 

131. Jolly Tar, Edwards's. 

132. Laurel, Parkinson's 

133. Lively Green, Bardman's 

134. Lord Byron 

136. Lord Crewe, Cluttoa's 

136. Lord Nelson 

137. Merryman, Neets's 

138. Mouataio^ Sand^rd'a 



1628. 



2 
6 

. 8 
3 

67 
2 



12 

3 

186 

1 

13 



7 
1 
1 
74 
3 
132 
1 
1 



120 

86 
19 

9 
18 
19 

7 
33 

1 

1 
42 



14 20 
16 20 



18 23 
16 12 
18 5 
16 1 



17 6 

18 1 
20 1 
16 10 
18 12 



12 6 



16 18 
13 23 
16 8 
18 21 

16 20 
18 20 
13 6 

17 23 



16 19 

17 4 



16 4 

18 6 
16 18 
16 13 

16 22 

17 6 
1 

16 io 

14 12 

19 19 



' 1829. 



4 
33 
1 
2 
1 
30 
3 



16 19 
19 20 
13 9 
16 17 
12 17 
16 8 
16 6 



16 


17 7 


— 




180 


17 12 


19 


16 U 


63 


16 9 


I 


13 12 


..^ 




4 


16 1 


1 


13 1 





12 6 


28 


17 3 


6 


14 20 


103 


16 20 


10 


17 3 


84 


15 21 


2 


13 1 


36 


14 22 


37 


15 12 


4 


13 


10 


14 4 


16 


14 a 


9 


16 8 


63 


16. 5 


22 


1^ 11 
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ORBEN8 — eatUMued. 


1828. 


139. Mosea, Lovart's 


6 16 11 


140. Navarino, Ward's 


* 14 15 


141. No Bribery, TayloPs - 


1717 


142. Ocean, Wainman's 


147 18 8 


143. Fewer Picker, BeU'B - 


60 19 10 


144. Profit, Prophet's 


4 


16 6 


146. Providence, Hassall's - 


4 


20 71 


146. Rover, Manning's 


2 


16 19 


147. Southwell Hero 


2 


16 2 


148. Speedwell, Taylor's - 
149; Tantararara, Thompson's - 


3 
24 


19 6 

20 10 


160. Trump ... 


9 


17 16 


151. Troubler, Moore's 


64 


17 12 


162. Willow, Johnson's 


17 


19 20 


163. Wi3taston Hero, Bratherton's 


6 


17 2 


WHITKS. 






164. Ambush • " - 


7 


15 8 


166. Bonny Lass, Ci4>per's . 
166. Cheshire Lass, Saunders's - 


96 


21 lo; 


14 


20 


167. Counsellor Brougham - 


2 


16 


168. Dusty MiUer, Stringer's 


3 


15 


159. Elizabeth, Eggleton's 


1 


12 12 


160. Empress - - - - 

161. England's Glory, HassaU's - 

162. First Rate, Parkinson's 


2 


16 16 


1 


16 12 


30 


17 .12 


163* <T0vemess, Bratherton's 


47 


24 


164. Great Britain - - 


— 




166. Huntingdon Lass 
166. Julia, Johnson's 


1 


12 


1 


16 11 


167. LadyDelamere, Wyld's 


123 


22 6 


168. LadyLilford 


5 


15 18 


169. Lady of the Manor 


33 


20 9 


170. Lancashire Lass, Wood's - 


1 


16 1 


171. Lily oftheVaDey, Taylor's 


3 


16 6 


172. Lioness - - 


17 


18 17 


173. LordValentia - - - 


2 


18 8 


174. Lovely Lass - - - 


— 




175. Maid of the Mill, gtringer's 

176. Marchioness of Downshift 


1 


17 2 


2 


14 9 



1829. 



7il5 8 


2 


14 6 


24 


17 6 


131 


17 15 


9 


13 20 


4 


15 6 


11 


18 4 


2 


16 4 


_- 




2 


14 12 







23 


18 18 


96 


17 18 


5 


15 


8 


16 4 

• 


8 


14 28 


82 


16 5 


2 


15 6 


2 


18 14 


1 


11 21 


I 


15 5 


3 


14 28 


7 


16 18 


60 


21 


77 


19 20 


— 




.._ 




2 


11 14 


130 


18 8 


1 


13 16 


66 


17 19 


2 


13 22 


13 


17 15 


17 


17 3 


4 


18 5 


.-^ 




1 


14 12 


— 
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WHITES — continued. 



177. Merry Lass - - , " 

178. Nailer, Blomiley's 

179. Nonpareil - * " 

180. Ostrich, Billington's - 

181. Platina, Lovarf s 

182. Princess Royal - 

183. Queen Anne, Simpson's 

184. Queen Caroline - - - 

185. Qu^en Charlotte, Peers's - 

186. Queen Majy* Morris's 
187; Reformer 

188. Sheba Queen, Crompton's - 

189. Smiling Beauty, Beaumont's 

190. Smiling Girl 

191. Thrasher, Yates's 

192. Toper, Leigh's - 

193. Waiting Maid - - . 

194. Wanton - - - • 
196. Wellingtcwtt's Glory - 

196. White Eagle 

197. White Lyon, Chelworth's 

198. White Rock, Brundrit's 

199. Whitesmith, Woodward's 

200. Wistaston Lass, Bratherton's 
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AddUiaiuU Crooseberries euUivated tn England. 

An Mtorisk » denotes the dcw onef , with the year* in which they 
were first brought oat and exhibited at the above meetings for 
prises. 

A dagger t denotes those which were exhibited also^ of nwre or lets 

' nerit. 



Reds. 

201. Abraham Newland, Jack- 

son's. 

202. Achilles, Gerrard*s. 

203. AckerleyV Seedling. 

204. Admiral, Mather's. 

205. * Admiral, Ulasebrook's, 

1827. 
5206. Admiral Keppel, Jared*s. 

207. *Albion, Bootes's, IB28. 

208. Alexander, Mather's. 

209. Alexander the Great. 

210. «Alfred, Stringer's, 1825. 

211. Aslon's Red. 

212. Atlas, Brundrit's. 

213. Attracror, Uippard*s. 

214. Bank ot England, Walker's. 

215. Beaiifremont. 

216. Beauty, Haffald's. 
217 Beggar Lad. 

218. iBellerophon, Colcough's. 

219. fBelfier Hero. 

220. Billy F)ean, Shaw's. 
221 Black Bull. 

222. Black Damson. 

223. Black Dragon. 

224. Black Cagle. 

225. Black King. 

226. Black Lady, Mather's. 

227. Black Prince, Shipley's. 

228. Black Prince, Stapleton's. 
5229. Black Prince, Thorpe's. 
23a Black Ram. 

231. Black Virgin. 

232. Black Walnut. 

233. *Bloodhound, 1825. 

234. Bright Venus, Clieetham's. 

235. British Piince, Boardnian's. 

236. Bullock's Heart, Pendle- 

ton *s. 
8d7. •BaryMufl;HasUm*s,1827. 



238. "Busy-body, Holme's, 1826. 

239. Calderbank's Red. 

240. Carpenter. 

241. Champagne. 

242. fChampion of Liberty. 

243. Charles Fox, Monk's. 
244 Cheshire SheitlT, Adams's. 

245. Cheshire Stag, Sheknar- 

dme's. 

246. tCoachman. 

247. Cockspur. 

248 Colonel Tarlron, Knight's. 
249. Conqueror, Andrew's. 
260. Conqueror Fisher's. 
231. Conqueror, Gregory's. 
252. Conqueior, Worthington'f. 
233. Coniwallis, Worthington's. 

254. •Cottage Hero,Whitmoi«'s, 

1827. 

255. Crimson Walnut. 

256. *Crown Prince, Cart- 

Wright's, 1825. 

257. Defiance, Cooke's. 

258. Double-bearing, Ackerley's. 
239. Dudley and Ward. 

260. Duke of York, Alcock's. 

261. tDukeof York, Read's. 
262 Duke WiliiHra, Liresey's. 

263. Duke William, Garage's. 

264. Dumpling, Halmon's. 

265. Earl of Derby, Stanley's. 

266. Early Red. 

267. "Kclipse, Johnson's, 1888. 

268. t Economist, Wood's. 

269. Emperor, Broad's. 

270. Emperor, Gordon's. 

271. £m|)ernr, Wood's. 

272. Emperor of Morocco. 

273. Farounte, RawlinsOB'f . 

274. fForesier. 

275. Free-bearer, Rider's. 

276. Freemason's Glory. 
11 
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277. 


fFriend Ned. 


326. iLord Weningfoir. 


278. 


jGalloper, Banks's. 


327 Malkin Wood. 


279. 


'Gamester, Johosoa't, 1827. 


328. Marqnts of StaA>rd^ 


280. 


Globe, Ashton's. 


Knight's, 


28 J. 


Glory of Ecclet, Worthing. 


329. Master Tup, Thorpe**, 




ton's. 


380. Matchless, Pendleto»'s, 


282. 


Glory of England, Diens*s. 


331. tMayorofOver. 


283. 


Glorj of Searsdale, Wal- 


332. tMexhro Hero. 




ler's. 


333. Mogul, Pendleton'*. 


284. 


Governor Pean, Rider's. 


334. Mogul, Singleton'*. 


285. 


iGtandTmk. 


335. Mongrel. 


286. 


Great Brirain, Gregory's. 


336. Morello 


287. 


Great Captain^ Hope's. 


337 Moss Wether. 




Great Chance, BeiVi, tame 


338. Mount Ktna, Newtoo'ii. 




as No. 48. 


339. tMulaneer. 


288. 


•Guido, Bolhweirs, 1829. 


340. Murray. 


289. 


«Hairy Bush, Banks's, 1827. 


34 K Nero. 


290. 


tHatherton Bed. 


342. «New Church, Lovart's, 


291. 


Heart of Oak. 


1828. 


292. 


Hector. 


34a tNonsuch. 


293. 


Hercules, Mason's. 


344. Old England, Rider's. 


294. 


Hero, Jackson's. 


345. Old Rough Red. 


295. 


Hero, Worth'mgton's. 


346. tOmber«ley Hero. 


296. 


tHeroof Hull. 


347, Uronoko, Stanley's, 


297 


High Sheriff, Giund/'s. 


348. Ostrich'n Egg. 


298. 


tHobby Horse. 


349. iPairiarch, 


299. 


*Uopefu], Telford'ft, 1825. 


350. Peerless, Chapman's. 


800. 


'Industry, Saxton's, 1827. 


351. Perfection, Gregory's. 


301. 


Ironmonger. 


352. Pineapple. 


302. 


Johnny Lad. 


353. Porcupine, Hall's. 


303. 


Jolly Painter, Eckcrsley's. 


354. Princess Royal, Withiog- 


304. 


Jolly Red Nose, Read's. 


ton's. 


305. 


tJully Shaver. 


355. "Pryse Pryse, Bifes's, 1827. 


306. 


Jolly Smoker. 


356. Raspberry. 


307. 


*Jupiter, Baersill's, 1829. 


357. Red, Ra)Lniond's. 


308. 


Keen's Seedling. 


358. Red, Siukeley's. 


309. 


•Keeper, Cooke's, 1828. 


359. tRcd Lead. 


310. 


King, Alcock's. 


360. Red Lion, Lee's. 


311. 


Kijig, Hogbean's. 


361. Red Lion, Ratclifle'*. 


312. 


King, Odger's. 


362. Red Mogul. > 


313. 


King, Rawson's. 


363. fRed Ocean. 


314. 


Kin< Sheriff. 


364. Red Orleans. 


315. 


Jjancashire Farmer. 


365. Red Rose, Sbelmardiae's. 


316. 


t Lancashire Hero. 


366. Red Top, Bradshaw's. 


317. 


Late Damson. 


367. Red Walnut, Wild's. 


318. 


Lay fort h's Seedling. 


368. Red Wolf. 


319. 


Little John. 


369. Regulator, Holt's. 


320. 


"Little John, Bell's, 1825. 


370. Rodney, Ackersley's. 


821. 


*Lord Delamerc, Sanders's, 


371. Roval, Fox's. 




1825. 


372. tio>al Anne, Yates's. 


322. 


Lord Hood, Fairlow's. 


373. tRo^al Forester, Haias 


823. 


"Lord Lascelles, Hains- 


worth's. 




worth's, 1826. 


374. Royal Oak, Boardman's. 


824. 


tLord Miltoo. 


376. Saint John, Tillotson's. 


826. 


Lord Motra. 


376. Sampson, Kenyon's. 
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S77. *Sandbftck, H«iraes*«, 1829. 
878. *Scarlet, Slock'g, 1828. 

379. Scarlet Seedling, iaclnoli**. 

380. tShaver. 

381. Sir Francis Burdett, Mel- 

lows. 

382. fSir Robert Wilson. 

383. fSir Watktn, Leicester's. 

384. Slina, Jackson's, 

385. fSmug^ler. 

386. fSquire Whictingham^ 

Cookers. 

387. fStaffbrdsiiire Lad. 

388. Supreme, Gregory's. 

389. Surprise, Cheadle's. 

390. S«riiig-em, Btakelcy's. 

391. 'Tarragon, Bell's, 1825. 

392. Tillot&on's Seedling. 

393. Tom of Lincoln. 

394. *Top Marker, Sazton's, 

1828. 

395. Tup, SiddaKs. 

396. Twarnblow's Seedling. 

897. Twig-era, Johnson^s. 

898. Victory, Lomax's. 

899. Volunteer, Taylor's. 

400. Wareham Rus&et. 

401. Warrington Red. 

402. Warwickshire Conqueror. 

403. fWarwickshire Lad, 

Brookes 's. 

404. Watkih, Monk's. 

405. fWeUhman. 

406. fWhitilesey Hero. 

407. Wonderful, SaundersV 

408. Woodbery. 

409. t Wood man. 

410; Worthington's Seedling. 
411. fTankey 

412; t^oung Wonderful, Saun- 
ders's. 

Tkllows. 

413. Adern's Seedling. 

414. Amber. 

415. Amber, Hunt's Earlf. 

416. Bangor* 

417. Beauty of Eccles> 

418. Bellemont. 

419. *Belt, Read's, 1826. 

420. Brandy Y^llowXheetham'i. 
42L Bright Venus, Taylor's. 
4^. C«iiar/| Catoa's. 



423. ^'Chairman, Hovghtoo's, 

1826. 

424. tColonel Holdcn. 

425. tCompanion. 

426. Conqueror. 

427. "Crafty, Taylor's, 1828. 

428. fCredus, Robinson's. 

429. Creeping Cereus, Daren- 

port's. 

430. "Crispiana, Bootes's, 1827. 

431. Defender, Dareupoit's. 

432. tUelight, Lamb's. 

433. fDelight, VVadfaam't. ^ 

434. tpiamond. 

435. Diogenes, Coe's. 

436. fDon Cossack. 

437. Drop of Gold, Maddoz's. 

438. Eclipse, Blakeley's. 

439. tFine Robin. 

440. "Gardener's Glory, Parkin- 

s<m's, 1828. 

441. Gibraltar. 

442. Golden Ball, Stanley's. 

443. G«>lden Champion. 

444. tGolden Chili. 

445. Golden Conqueror, Ma- 

son's. 

446. Golden Dolphin, Stanley's. 

447. Goidrn Di op. Jackson's. 

448. Golden Drop, Reynolds's. 

449. Golden Eagle, Nixon's. 

450. Golden Gourd, HiU's. 

451. Golden Griffin, Stanley's. 
462. Golden Linnet. 

453. Golden Lion, Cheadle's. 

454. Golden Orange, Jackson's. 

455. "Golden Pheasant, Talbot's, 

456. Golden Prince. [1829. 

457. Golden Sceptre, Withing- 

ton's. 

458. Golden Tag. 

459. Golden Yellow, Dizon'i. 

460. Gold-findi>r, Pai kinsoii's. 

461. Goliath, Rider's. 

462. tHe-Goat, Parry's. 

463. Hero, Kilton's. 

464. Highlander, Horsfield's. 

465. "Hon. G. Lamb, Kemtley's, 

1829. 

466. Hornet, Williamson's. 

467. tHusbandm^n. 

468. Independent, Slanley'i. 

469. tJohn Bull. 

470. Jolly Gipsc7, Mason'f . 
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471. 
472. 



473. 
474. 

476, 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482. 
483. 

484. 
486. 
486. 
487. 



489. 
490. 
491. 



492. 
493. 
494. 
496. 
496. 
497. 
498. 
499. 
600. 
601. 

602. 
603. 
604. 
606. 
606. 

607. 

608. 
609. 
610. 
611. 
612. 
613. 



JoUy Gunner J tame as No. 

81. 
tJelly Potfcr. 
Kilt on, Hamlet's. 
Kilton Hero, tame as No. 

472. 
Lemon, Rid«r'8. 
*Linlon Beauty, Lee'g, 

1827. 
fljorrt Rtwicliffe. 
Melon, Stanley's. 
Melon. Wiigley's. 
'Moonshine, Davies's, 1829. 
Non«»uch, Pindleton's. 
tP<»lan<ler. 

tPreachef, Penmmi^s. 
Primrose, Unsworth's. 
*Pr»nce of Orange, Beirs, 

1825 
Prince of Orange, LeighV 
tPfarse, Barnfort's* 
fRanting Widow. 
tRattle Snake. 
*Recior, WorlhingtoD*8, 

1829. 
•Ringwood, Ball's, 16^5. 
Rubin Hood. 
tRongh Robin. 
Royal Gunner f same a« No 

142 
Royal Sovereign. 
Rnnobullion. 
Saffron. 

Scepire, Withington*g. 
tShepherd. 
tSidesman, Read's. 
tSir Charles VVolseley. 
Sir Sidney,' Brundrit's. 
Spaiklfr, Smith's. 
'Superintendent, Billing- 
ton's, 1828 
•Tenor Bell, Bnlmer'ft.182», 
♦Terror, Johnson's, 1829. 

* Tiger, Smith's, 1828. 
fTriiimphant. 

* Twister, WiUtamson's, 
1828. 

*l*wo to One, Whittaker^s, 

1828. 
fVenerable. 
Washingion, Coc*8. 
Waterloo, Sydney's. 

* Velio w Eagle, Ward'f. 
«Yellow Lion 1826. 
Tellow Top, Bradshaw*t. 



614. *Ajax, Tanner's, 162«l 
515. tAudley Lass. 
51(1. Blakeley Lion, Ycarsley'Sw 
617. *Bold, Fenton's, 1828. 

518. Bulfock, Smithey, Fidler'is. 

519. Ciesar, Harrison'is. 

520. Ccesar, Bolton's. 
521 tCheshiie Hero. 
522. tCrispki. 

523 tDeceivers, Green. 

524. tD»«RM>nd. 

o25. i Doctor Syntax, HeotenV.. 

526. tDirkeef Ashton. 

527. Duke of Bedford, Yate&'a* 

528. "^Eurl of Chester, 1825. 

529. Early Green, Hairy. 
53<». *Emerald, Leigh's, 1827. 
5;il *£noch, Johnson's, 1827. 

532. t Evergreen, Pei ring's. 

533. tFairplay, Haft's. 

534 *Faithftd, Baker's, 1828* 
5:^. Favourite, Harrison's. 

536. Favourite, Wrigley's. 

537. *Free Cost, Sexton's, 182?:. 

538. Gage, Nieldl s. 

539. *aame Bag, Grundy's, 1827. 
541K General CarltoiK 

541. Goliath Champion, Costei-^ 

den's. 

542. Go<ise, Fox's. 

543. Green, Belmont's. 

544. tGreen Bag. 
515. Green Balsam. 

546. Green ChanceHoF. 

547. tGreen Dragon^ 

548. Green Fig. 

549. Green GHge,Horsfield'8. 

550. Green Gage, F^ttmastdn* 

551. Green Gagej Sharret's. 
Green Giiscoigne, same «* 

No. 529. 

552. Green Griffin. 

553. tGreen Hero, Chad wick*ii. 
5>4. Green John, Jackson^s. 
555. Green Joseph, Monk's. 
656. Green Liaard, Jackson's. 
557« *Greea Mantle, Uogier*s» 

1829. 
568. Green Margil, Stanley's. 
669. tGreen Monkey, Banks's. 

660. *Green Nettle, Fisber'a^ 

1828. 

661. Green Oak, Boar4iaaa*K 
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Green Ocean, Ingham**, 
•tame ai No. 142. 
562. *Green Prince^ Summer's, 
1829. 

663. Green ProliEc. 

664. tGreen Rose. 
666. tGrundy's Glory. 

666. Hercules. 

667. *ln vincible, Bratherton*f, 

1829. 

668. Jay's Wing. 

669. tJoHy Crispin, Proadman's. 

670. tLangley Green. 

671. *Li(tle-thought-of, Moon*8. 

672. Livingsham, Blakeley's. 

673. Lord Hood. 

674. tMask, Smitirg. 
676. tMuginan, Read's. 

676. Myrtle, [Nixon's. 

677. tNon.«uch. 

678. Old Ball. 

679. *05wrsiry Hero, Morgan's, 

1828 

680. Patrick, Worthington's. 

681. *Peacock, Lovait's, 1827. 

682. tPrefur, Holme's. 

683. Prize, Gregory's. 

684. Rainbow, Taylor's. 
686. Reine Claude, Stanley's. 

686. tReubcii. 

687. *Rougli and Ready, Parkin- 

son's, 1828. 

688. tRoQgh Kobin. 

689. Royal (ieorge, Rollison's. 

690. Saint David, Sproson's. 

691. *Sampson, Crompton's, 

1827. 

692. Satisfaction, Read's. 

693 tSelf-coiiceit, Haughton's. 

694. fShannon, Hopley's. 

695. tStranger. 

696. Stump, Robinson's. 

697. 'Surprise, Walton's, 1828. 

698. Syringa, Stanley's. 

699. tTasso. 

600. trickier. 

601. Tickle Toby, Brnndart'^. 
(602. tTop Sawyer, Rigby's. 

603. Trial. 

604. Triumph, Rider's. 

605. t True man. 

606. Vanguard, Worthing ton's. 

607. Victory, Lee's. 

608. tWanhiU Hero. 



609. tWatertoo. 

610. 'Yorkshire Bite, Copley's, 

1826. 

Whites. 

611. 'Advance, Moore's, 1827. 

612. Apollo, Gibson's. 

613. Bear, Moore's. 

614. Beauty, Holt's. 

615. Beauty of England. 

616. tBonny Landlady. 

617. t Bright Venus. 

618. 'Botcher's Fancy, Pig- 

gotl's, 1828. 

619. Caldei bank's White. 

620. tChadwick. 

621. Champion, Mills's. 

622. Cheshire While Walnut. 

623. tCock Robin. 

624. 'Competition, Pugh'i, 1827. 
626. Competitor, Pagh's, 1828. 

626. tCountry Farmer. 

627. tCrab. 

628. Crawford's Seedling. 

629. *Crick Cliff, Spencer's. 

630. tCutler's Glory. ' 

631. t Devil. 

632 "Diana, Brathcrton*s, 1826. 

633. Drop, Smith's. 

634. tDuke William. 

635. tDuster. 

636. ' Elephant, Blomiley*s, 1828. 

637. tFairLady. 

638. t Faithful. 

639. Fiddler, Lee'g. 

640. tFlcur-de-Iis, Copley's. 

641. tFowler, Grundy's. 

642. tFuddler, Leigh's. 

643. tGabbler. Banks's. 

644. t Harford Cottage. 

645. Hart, Nixon's. 

646. tHeartofOak. 

647. Highland King, Gregory's. 

648. Highland Queen, Board- 

man's; 

649. Highland White, Chap- 

man's. 

650. t Honesty. 

651. ImperiHl, White's. 

652. flncomparable. 

653. Jolly Carter, Cooke'i. 

654. Jolly CroAer, Bradshaw'i. 
I 655. Jolly Cutler, Cooke's. 

11' 
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656. 


Lndy, Darenport*!. 


689. 


tSelfishncss, Resd'tf^ 


657. 


*LHi\y Hoghton, Fish's, 


690. 


Silver-heels, Butlou's. 




1829. 


691. 


tSnowball, Adams's. 


668. 


tLndy Manrers. 


692. 


Snowdrop, Wood'*. 


669. 


Lily, Bedford's. 


69:*. 


tSotmton Las». 


660. 


tMadame Riego. 


694. 


Squire Houghton's Baren- 


661. 


*>lary Anne, £ggletOD*s, 




doe. 




1826. 


695. 


Sugar Loaf. 


662. 


tMerrnaid. 


696. 


Swan's Egg. 


663. 


Milkinnid. , 


697. 


tTaffy, Parry's. 


664. 


Mi8« Bold. 


698. 


t Turpin, Houghton's. 


665. 


*Mi88 Toliett, WiUiaiDs's, 


699. 


*Union, Wild's, 1828. 




1826. 


71M>. 


tVenl'ure. 


666. 


*Monton Lass, PiggoU's, 


701. 


Victory, Green's. 




1827, 


702. 


*Vill«ge Maid, Brathertoo's, 


667. 


tMuorpoot. 




1825. 


668. 


Mount Pleasant, Gregory's. 


703 


tVitiofia. 


669. 


tMnunt Pleasant, White- 


704. 


tWaterloo. 




head's. 


705. 


t While Bear, Moore's. 


670. 


tMounlain of Snow. 


706. 


While Bel mount. 


671. 


Mrs. penman,Page*8, 1825. 


707. 


White Crystal. 


672. 


tMis. Lamb. 


708. 


While Hall, Atkinson's. 


673. 


tNoble Landlady. 


709. 


White Heart, Nixon's. 


674. 


t. Northern Hero. 


710. 


tWhite Lily, Worth ington's. 


676. 


Olive, While's. 


711. 


While Liiin, Harrison's. 


676. 


Pigeon's Egg. 


712. 


White Lion, Kenyon's. 


677. 


tPillar of Beauty. 


713. 


White Mogul, Mather's. 


678. 


tPiSoc. 


714. 


White Musltn, Holding's. 


679. 


tPi'ine Minister, Whitta- 


715. 


While iNoble, Kenyon's. 




ker's. 


716. 


White Orleans. 


680. 


tRattler, Hulme*s. 


717. 


White Be^igal. 


681. 


tRedress 


718. 


•White Veal, Beckwith's, 


682. 


tKt^publiean. 




1828. 


683. 


t Ring let, Hague's. . 


719. 


White Walnut. 


684. 


Ringiey Ranter. 


120. 


While's Imperial. 


685. 


tRockgeiter, Andrews's. 


721. 


t Wilton Lass. 


686. 


Rose, Nield's. 


722. 


» VVoodsiock Superb, Biles^s, 


687. 


Rose, VVithington's.^ 




1825. 


688. 


tSampspn. 







A Selection of Gooseberries for a small Garden. 

Reds, 

1. Capper's Top Sawyer. No. 60. in the list 
Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit late, very large* 

oblong, pale red, hairy near the base ; very excellent. 

2. Champagne. No. 241. 

Branches erect. Fruit late, middle-sized, somewhat ob- 
long, dark red, hairy ; most excellent. 

3. Farmer's Roaring Lion. No. 48. 
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Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit late, yery large* 
oblong, dull red, smooth : the lai^est of all the gooseber- 
ries. 

4. Knight's Marquis op Stafford. No. 328. 

Branches somewhat erect. Firmt late, large, roundish- 
oblong, bright red, hairy : (excellent. 

6. Melling's Crown Bob. No. 7. 

Branches drooping. F'tmit rather late, large, oblong, 
bright red, hairy : very good. 

6. Old Rough Red. No. 346. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit small, round, dark 
red, very hairy : most excellent for preserving as gooseberry 
jam, and the best for bottling when green. 

Yellows, 

7. Dixon's Golden Yellow. No. 459. 
Branches drooping. Fruit early, pretty large, roundish- 
oblong, greenish yellow, smooth. 

8. Gordon's Viper. No. 107. 

Branches drooping. Fruit early, large, somewhat turbi- 
nate, greenish yellow, smooth. 

9. Hamlet's Kilton% No. 472. 

Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit early, large, round- 
ish-oblong, bnght greenish yellow, slightly hairy. 

10. Hardcastle's Gunner. No. 81. 

Branches somewhat erect. Fruit rather late, large, obo- 
vate, with large veins, hairy or bristly. 

11. Hill's Golden Gourd. 450. 

JJrancW somewhat drooping. Fruit very early, large, 
oblong, greenish yellow, slightly haiiy : very excellent. 

12. Prophet's Rockwood. No. 96. 

Branches erect. Fruit very early, large, roundish-ob- 
long, dark yeUow, slightly hairy. 

Greens. 

13. Early Green Hairy. No. 529. Pom. Mag. 
t. 22. 

Branches erect. Fruit early, small, round, deep green, 
hairy : early and excellent. 

14. Edward's Jolly Tar. No. 131. 

Branches somewhat drooping. JPVut^ early, of a mid- 
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dling size, large, roundish-oblong, with yellowish vems, 
8moo&. 

16. Massby's Heart of Oak. No. 138. 

Branches drooping. Fruit rather early, large, oblong, 
with pale yellow veins, smooth : excellent. 

16. Nixon's Green Myrtle. No. 576. 
Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit late, large, oblong, 

tapering to the base, pale green, smooth. 

17. Parkinson's Laurel. No. 132. 

Branches erect Fruit rather late, large, roundish-ob- 
long, pale green, very downy. 

18. Wainman's Ocean. No. 142. 

Branches drooping. Fruit pretty early, large, oblong or 
ovate, smooth : the largest of this colour. 

Whites. 

19.. Chelworth's White Lion. No. 197. 
Branches somewhat drooping. Fruit late, roundish-ob- 
long, sightly hairy, sometimes nearly smooth. 

20. Crompton's Sheba Queen. No. 188. Pom. 
Mag. t. 12. 

Branches somewhat erect. Fruit early, pretty large, 
roundish-oblong, downy : excellent. 

21. Moore's White Bear. No. 706. 

Branches somewhat erect. Fruit early, large, roundish- 
oblong, hairy, or somewhat bristly. 

22. Saunders's Cheshire Lass. No. 156. 
Branches erect. Fruit very early, large, oblong, downy : 

excellent for tarts early in the spring, when few are ready 
for that purpose. 

23. Wellington's Glory. No. 196. 

Branches erect. Fruit pretty early, large, somewhat 
ovate, very downy : excellent. 

24. Woodward's Whitesmith. No. 199. 

Branches erect. Fruit pretty early, large, roundish-ob- 
long, or somewhat ovate ; when highly ripened and exposed 
to the sun the skin becomes brownish, very downy : very 
excellent, and more in esteem than any other gooseberry of 
this colour. 

This list is by far the most ample of any that has yet ap- 
peared, will enable the grower to form a just estimate 
of the comparative merit of the principal part of those 
gooseberries which have been exhibited for prizes from 
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1825 to 1829 inclusive; a period, probably, when hor- 
ticulture has been as extensively encouraged, and flourished 
as much, as at any time of equal extent within our memory. 
The first part will enable those who are desirous of exhibit- 
ing the largest specimens in the dessert to choose the hea- 
viest kinds of th^ different colours, let his selection be large 
or small ; and, together, it will afford the nurseryman the 
means of correcting his collection, if it should happen to be 
wrong, and thus accomplish a two-fold purpose, which will 
fully compensate for the space it takes up in the present 
work. 

I90TE BT THE EDITOR. 

The list is by far too large for any useful purpose what- 
ever, while the selection of only twenty-four sorts, is rather 
too small, the amateur, in this instauce, must be guided by 
his own fancy in the selection. In the first list of 200 kindsy 
ample data is afibrded, by the number of prizes and weights 
of the best berries, during two years in succession ; and 
in the second list of 522 sorts, those marked * and f, will 
enable him, in a great measure, to .form an opinion in 
order to excel in the production of this fruit of fancy and 
prize competition^ It is, however, to be regretted that so 
many names appear in the collection. I should judge that 
a good selection, jcontaining 1 00 sorts of distinct charac- 
ter, would be sufficient; but it appears that the author 
wished to gratify, to the full extent, those gentlemen of the 
fancy, by inserting the whole Lancashire list without any 
curtailment, in order to gratify them, as some might other* 
wise think their favorite sorts had been neglected. 



CHAPTlER VIH, 

GRAPES. 

SecT. l,-^BlaehoThhuJru%ied. 

1. Alicant. JVffUer, No. 81. 

Black Portugal. Hort Soc Cat. No. 120, 

Bkok Spanisb. Speeehly^ No. 26. . 
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Gros noir d'Espagne. Bradley, No. 37. 

Teinturien Hart, Soc. Cat No. 4, 

Bunches very long without shoulders. Berries of a mo- 
derate size, somewhat oval. Skin thick,' of a black colour. 
FU^ aofU juicy, of an agreeable flavour.. Seeds uncom- 
monly ku-ge. 

Requires a vinery. 

The leaves in the autumn are beautifully variegated widi 
red, green, and yellow. 

2. Black Corinth. LangUy^ p. 114. t. 46. Jig. 1. 
MiUery No. 3. 

Black Ascalon. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 49. 
Currant. Miller^ No. 3. 
Raisin de Corinth. Bradley^No. ^S. 
Zante, or Zante Currant. Hart. Sac. Cat, No. 49. 
Bunches short and rather small. Berries small, roundish* 
about the size of a pea, with a few larger ones intermixed* 

fenerally without stones, and much clustered on the bunches. 
kin thin, of a deep black colour. Juice sugary, but with- 
outperfume. 

The fruit of this is brought to the extent of 6000 tons 
annually from the Ionian Islands, and sold in the shops under' 
the name of Currants. 

The Prince Comato sent twenty plants of this grape from 
Zante, in IS 17, to Sir Herbert Taylor, for the Queen ; it 
had, however, been cultivated by Langley above a century 
ago. 

Requires a vinery or stove. 

This grape ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a south- 
east wall, August 24, O. S., or September 4, N. S. 

3. Black I>amascus. Speechly, No. 2. 
Worksop Manor Grape, af same gardens. 

Bunches middle sized. Berries large, globular. Skin 
thin, of a fine black colour. Flesh delicate. Juice rich, 
and of an exquisite flavour. The bunches generally consist 
of berries of different sizes ; the small berries being without 
stones, and the large ones with only one. As the berries do 
not set closely on Sie bunches, if the small ones are properly 
thinned out the large ones will acquire additional size and 
flavour, and will thus be the finest and best black grape that 
can be brought to table. 

The blossoms of this should be fertflized with those of 
some hardy kind, which has always the efiect of improving 
the bunches. Imported from Oainaacus by.Edwardf math. 
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duke of Norfolk, atid cuhivaled at Welbe<di, many yeam 
prior to his deciease in 1777. 

Requires a hothouse, or pine stoye. 

4. Black Frontionaw** 

Black Frontigaac. JVfttter, No. 13. 

Blue Fronti^ac. Speechly^ No. 14. 

Violet Frontignac. lb. • 

Muscat noir. IMhamel^ No. 9. 

Bunches small and short. Berries small, round, and grow 
close upon the bunches. Skin black, when fully exposed* 
and covered with a blue or violet bloom. Flesh tender ; 
the^Mfce of a rich vinous musky flavour. 

It ripens well generally, in a warm season, on a i^outh 
wall, upon a dry bottom, abd under good management ; but 
it is much better to plant it in the vinery. 

This is the true Black Frontignan grape, and has been 
known to every practical gardener in England since the time 
of Miller. It was introduced into this country by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, before 1654. 

5. Black Grape from Tripoli. SpeecWy, No. 3. 
Bunches middle sized, and well shouldered, with long 

slender foot-stalks. JBerrtM' large, globular, very equal in 
jsize, slightly compressed: some are without stones, and 
others have two or three in each'; but they are very small in 
comparison with those of any other kind. Skin thin, of a 
deep purple colour, apparently black, covered with a thin 
blue bloom. Flesh delipate and tender,' with a very rich, 
highly-flavoured ji^ice. 

Requires a hot hmuse or pine stove. 

This is a very excellent grape, and has a good deal the 
appearance of the Black Damascus ; but its bunches are 
always composed of equal sized berries : they are not so 
deep coloured; and it ripens nearly a month sooner in the 
same temperature. The leaves of both are very beautifully 
variegated in the autumn. 

6. Black Hamburgh. Speechly^ No. 18. 
Warner's Black Hamburgh, of some gardens. 
Potior bleu. Knoop. Fruct. p. 146. 

Bunches tolerably large, with two short compact shoul- 
*ders, nearly as broad across as the bunch is deep. JBerriet 

* It derive* Urn name from Frontignan, a town of France, in the department of 
the Herault, celebrated for ito excellent Moaeadine wine, f eneraliy called Frontif- 
nae. It ia situated on the lake Meg^leone, four leiigues S. 8. W. of MontpelUer. 
lohn Rea, in 1703, oMBtiona the MuteU ^ A-entymam 
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pretty large, of an oval figure, bot when grown to an extra- 
ordinary size, they are much enlarged at the head. Skin 
rather thick, of a deep purple colour, nearly black, and 
covered with a blue bloom. Flesh tender. Juice sugary, 
and well flavoured. 

Requires a vinery. 

This very valuable grape was brou^t into England by 
Mr. Warner, who had his garden at Kotherhithe in 1724. 
Hence it is sometimes called the Wanter Crrape, It is a 
great bearer, and its bunches, although not large, are always 
perfect, and regularly formed. In the autumn the leaves 
are mottled with green and yellow. 

7. Black Lisbon. Speechly^ No. 46. 

Bunches large and weU shouldered. Berries large, glo- 
bular. Skin thin, of a black colour. Juice plentiful, of a 
pretty good flavour. 

Requires a vinery or hothouse. 

Mr. Speechly is the only authority we have for this grape; 
he says the bunches are shouldered not unlike the Black 
Hamburgh, that it is a pretty good fruit, and (1790) but lit- 
tle known in this country. 

It has been said by some to be the same as the Black 
Spanish, or Alicant. Its regularly shouldered.bunches, and 
its globular berries with thin skins, determine it at once to 
be a wholly difierent sort. 

8. Black Lombardt. HorL Soc, Cat. No. 82. 
Wesf s St. Peter's. lb. 

West's Black St. Peter's, of some Collections. 

Bunches long, with large shoulders. Berries large, round, 
and of an even size. Skin thin, of a very black colour 
when fully ripe. Juice plentiful, of a very high flavour. 
Seeds very small. fVood short jointed. Eyes prominent. 
Leaves rather small, smooth, shining underneath, and deeply 
serrated ; they turn to a purple colour as the fruit becomes 
ripe. 

Requires a hothouse. 

Mr. Oldacre has given a very good account of this grape, 
which he thinks is but Httle known. He always begins to 
force it in the middle of April ; it becomes ripe in Novem- 
ber ; and he sometimes keeps it on his vines till the end of 
March. Gard. Mag. Vol. i. p. 36. 

9. Black Morillon. JVIttfer, No. 6. 
Auveiigne. Martyn^s Miller^ No. 7. - 
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Auvema. JWKWcr, No. 6. 

Pineau. tb. 

Le Boucguignon. ■ Bradley^ No. 24. 

Small Black Cluster. SpeecMy, No 34. 

True Burgundy. Martyn^s MiUevy No. 7. 

Bfmches small, but rather larger than those of the Miller's 
Burgundy. Btrries middle-sized, somewhat oval. Shn 
of a very black colour. Juice very sweet. 

It is hardy, and ripens well on a south wall. 

This is the true Burgimdy Grape, and is readily distin- 
guished from the other, in not having its downy appearance; 
it has also larger berries, and they are not so closely set 
upon the bunches. It might be successfully cultivated in 
this Country for wine. In Burgundy it is highly esteemed 
for tibis purpose. 

10. Bla^ck Muscadel. SpeechJy, No. 8. 
Mogul, of some Collections, 

The Bunches "of this grape contain Berries of difierent 
shapes and sizes ; generally they are large and oval ; but 
some of them are very large and long, somewhat compressed, 
and flat at the ends. i$^y»'thin, of a black colour, with de- 
licate juicy Flesh, The leaves change in autumn to a bright 
scarlet. 

Requires a hothouse. - ^ 

11. Black Muscadine. Langley^ t.SS, 
Black Chasselas. Miller i Np. 8. 
Chasselas Noir. lb. 

Bunches about the size of those of the White Muscadine. 
Berries globular. - Skin of a black colour, covered withm 
bluish bloom. Juice rich, -if weH ripened, ahd of a verjr 
good flavour. 

Requires a vinery. 

12. Black Prince. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t. 45. 
Bulk; W rather long, and generally unshouldered ; Cher 

are, however, occasionally well shouldered. Berries oval, 
and, when well thinned out, of a very good size. Skin dark 
blackish purple, covered with a thick blue bloom. Fiesh 
white, abounding with sweet well flavoured Juice. In pull- 
ing the berry from the stalk, a long receptacle is lefU which 
is red, and covered with the white flesh. Seeds large, gene- 
raDy four, and sometimes Ave, in each berry. Leaves rather 
fleshy, broad in proportion to their lengthy with long fool- 
stalks, tinged with red : the principal lobes not deepljr <fi- 

12 
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vided, broadly serrated, becomimp variegated in the autmrni 

with pale red and jAwrk purple. 

The Black Prince is of easy culture, requir»g ofdy the 
protection of the greenhouse or common vinery ; and in fa- . 
vourable seasons it will,, on a warm dry soil, ripen its fruit 
on a south wall. 

Mr. Hooker's drawing was made from a bimch produced 
at Highgate in 1813. 

13. Black Raisin. Speechiy^ No. 39. 
Raisin Grape. MiUer^ No. 18. 

Bunches large and long; the largest have good-sized 
shoulders. Berries large and oval, ^kin thick, of a black 
colour. Flesh bard and firm. Juice very high flavoured. 
Wood long-jointed. Buds somewhat pointeid. Leaves 
large, very much serrated, with long red footstalks. 

It is a tall grape, and requires a hothouse. 

Mr. Oldacre, who has given a very good account of it in 
the Gard. JVfag-., says, if the bunches are cut in October 
with long footstalks to them, and hung in the kitchen so as 
not to touch each other, they will be so ripened by the 
warmth of the room by Christmas as to eat extremely well. 

14. Black Sweetwater.. SpeecMyj No. 17.^ 
Bunches small, close, and short. Berries small, round. 

Skin thin, of a black colour. Juice very sweet, wkh but 
little perfume. 

This ripens on a common wall,, and is but seldom intro* 
duced under glass. 

16. Claret Grape. Speeehly^ No. 31. 

Blood Grape. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 43. -^ 

Bunches small. Berries very closely s^t, small, black, 
of a somewhat oval figure. The Juice is of a blood red 
colour, and of a harsh tasie, unless tbe berries are bighly 
matured. The leaves change to a russet red early in the 
summer, and die of a deep blood colour in the autumn. 

It ripens pretty well on a^outb wall. _ 

The branches of this, like those of the White Sweetwater, 
are very short-jomted. It is very tender when in blossom : 
on tbat account the bunches are seldom perfectly formed, 
and always contain numerous small-si:&ed berries among the 
larger ones. 

16. Early Black July. Langley^ t. 47. f. 3. Hart, 
Soc. Cat. No. 17. 

Madeleine. lb. 

Madeleine noire. lb. 

Maurillon hatif. lb. 
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Raisin pr6coce. lb, 
: Raisin de la Madeline. lb. 

Bunchti smoA, .Berries small, round, of a black colour, 
and generally thin upon the bunches. Juice sweet, with 
but little perfume. 

It ripens-early on a «outh wall ; but being tender whisnin 
blossom, it seldom produces a fair crop. 

17. EspERioNE. Hort. Trans, Vol. iii. p. 93. i. 2. 
Hardy Blue Windsor. SforU Soc. €aL No. 67. 
Turner's^ Black. /6. 

Bunches handsomely shouldered, and differing little in 
size from the Black Hamburgh. Berries varying much im 
form ; being sometimes round, frequently flat-rotund, and 
indented ^n the head with the remains . of the style. A 
groove or channel is oflen observed on one side, or both, 
decreasing from the head downwards. Skin of a deep pur- 
ple •colour-, inclimng to black, covered with a thick blue 
bloom. The Flesh adheres to the skin, and though neither 
high flavoured nor melting, is pleasant. The leaves are va- 
liously cut, and die upon the tree of an orange hue. 

The Esperione Vine is prolific to an extraordinary de- 
gree, very hardy, and of most luxuriant growth, perfecting its 
fruit equally well and early with the Sweetwater and Mus- 
cadine, and in unfavourable reasons has a decided advan* 
tage over these and any other hardy grape in our possession. 

18. Frankenthal. HorL Soc. CaU No. 60. 
Frankendale. lb. 

Frankenthal. Knoop, FrucL p. 138. 

Bunches tolerably large, with small handsome shoulders, 
a little resembling the Black Hamburgh. Berries somewhat 
oval, but flattened at the head, where it is much broader 
than at the stalk ; and when fully ripe, they are indented on 
the sides as if by pressure between the finger and thumb. 
Skin deep purple, approaching to black, covered with a thin 
blue bloom. Flesh tender. Juice sweet and rich, and of 
excellent flavoiir. 

It ripens well in the vineiy, but is much higher flavoured 
when grown in the hothouse, where it forces well, and will 
bear a high degree of heat. 

19. Large Black Cluster. Spetchly^ No. 35. 

The Berries of this are larger and more oval than those 
ofekherthe old Blacfc Ciuster or the Burgundy : they are 
black, aadnot so delicate, the Juict being of a harsh, foiigb 
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taste : the leaved are of a beautiful bright scarlet in the au- 
tumn, before they fall off. 

Mr. Speechly says he had this sort sent him from Lisbon, 
and was assured of its being the grape from which port wine 
is. made. It does not appear, from his account of it, that it 
deserves to be cultivated in this country except as a wiae 
grape. 

20. Malvoisie. Speechly, No. 21. 
.Blue Tokay. lb. 

La Malvoise. Bradley, No. 41. 

Malmsey Grape. lb. ^ 

Bunches about the size of those of the Black Cluster. 
Berries small, of a somewhat oval figure. Skin brown, co- 
vered with a blue bloom ; itis thin, and the Flesh delicate. 
Juice rich and vinous. 
- Requires a vinery. 

Bradley says it bears well, and though the berry is small, 
it is extremely rich and high-flavoured ; that it ripens early, 
and is so full of juice that he esteems it the most melting of 
all grapes. 

21. Saint Peter's. Langley, p. 1 15. Speechly, No. 43. 
Black Grape from Palestine. ' lb. No. 44. 

Saint Peter's Black. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 128. 

Bunches pretty large and long, very generally without 
shoulders. Berries pretty large, almost globular. Skin 
thin, of a black colour. Flesh delicate, with a very excel- 
lent and well-flavoured Juice. 

The berries, when subjected to a high temperature, are 
very apt to crack, on which account it is not advisable to 
plant it in the forcing-house ; but for the vinery it is a most 
excellent grape. 

22. The Miller's Burgundy. Pom. Mag. t 66. 
Miller's Burgundy. Speechly, No. 23. 

Miller Grape. Miller, No. 5. 

Le Meunier. Chaptal, Tr, surle Vigne^ Vol. i. p. 169. 

Morillon Tacoim^. Bradley, No. 2. according to the 
Pom. Mag. . • ' . 

Bunches short and thick. Berries small, roundish, black, 
even^ized, and grow very close on the bunches. Skin not 
thick, with a fine blue bloom. jF/e«^ tender, and filled with 
clear, very sweet, and high^flavoured Juice. The Seeds are 
two, and small. 

The leaves distinguish this from almost every other scHi ; 
they are covered on both sides, especially in the spring. 
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with a cottony wool, or hoary down, which in their Toong 
«tate is almost white ; hence the name of the JVKUcr't 
€hnape, — 

It ripeds perfectly on a south wall. 

The figure in the- Pom, Mag. above <pioted, va a very 
excellent representation. 

The drawing was made from a bunch produced m tfie 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, the plant of which had 
been obtained from the remains of an ancient vineyard at 
Toitworth in Gloucestershire, fifteen miles firom Bristol, and 
was undoubtedly one of the sorts cultivated formerly in that 
ancient place. 

SscT. II. — Red or PurpU Fruited, 

23. Cambridge Botanic Garden Grapr. Pom, Mag. 
t. 21. 

Bunches fit>m nine to^n inches long, sometimes with a 
rather narrow shoulder. Berrie$ closely set, very even- 
sized, of a rather oval figure, deep purple, inclining to brown. 
Fle$h &rm, juicy, sweet, high-fiavoured, and very pleasant. 
Seeds two or three in each berry. The leaves become of a 
bn^t crimson colour late in the autumn. 

It ripens very well on a south wall, upon a dry bottom ; 
but it deserves to be planted in the vinery, where the bunchea 
would be larger, and the berries of a higher flavour. 

This grape, although standing in a public establishment 
like that of the Botanic Grarden at Canfbridge, does not ap- 
pear to have attracted any particular notice until a few yean 
ago. It is planted against a south wall, in a departaient of 
the garden allotted principally to compost soils and empty 
pots ; a place wholly unfrequented by visiters. 

I saw it for the first time in the beginning of July, 1815, 
and my attention was directed to it in consequence of the 
forward state of its berries, which were then as large as a 
full-sized marrow pea. In the September following I re- 
ceived a buno}i of it from Mr. JBiggs, the curator, which cor- 
responded fully with the one figured in the Pwn. Mag. I 
believe it to be wholly distinct from any other grape in our 
gardens. How it came into the garden there I could obtain 
no information. 

24. Damson Grape. Speechly^ No. 41. 
Black Damson, of some Collections. 
Damask Grrape. MiUer^ No. 14. 

12* 
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Bunches large* with short stiff shouldem. Berries vetj 
large, oval, with short stiff footstalks, of a beautiful purple 
colour, and grow very loose od the bunches. The Juice^ 
when fully ripened, has a sort of Damson of Medlar-like fla- 
Tour, which to some palates mpiy be agreeable. The wood 
is very strong, and the leaves thick and succulent, more so 
than almost any other sort. 

It ripens late, and requires a hothouse. 

25. Grey AuvKRNAT. Miller, No. 33. 

Berries middle-sized, somewhat oval, and placed thinner 
on the bunches than those of the Black Auvemat ; they are 
of a pale muddy colour^ inclining to brown, and contain a 
«weet Juice. 

It ripens on the common wall, and is well adapted to the 
purpose of making wine. 

26. Grizzly FRONTioif AFT. ■ ' 
Grizzly Frontignac. Speechly, No. 12. 
Grizzly Frontinac, Langley, p. lib, 
Muscat Gris. Ifort. Soc. Cat. No. 63. 

Bunches middle-sized, with small narrow shoulders. Ber- 
ries round, larger than those of the White Frontignan, and 
growing closer upon the bunches : they are of a pale brown 
colour, intermixed with red and yellow. The Juice, is very 
rich, and possesses a high musky flavour: 

Requires a hothouse. 

It was introduced by Sir William Temple previously to 
1664. 

26.* LANOFORD'd Incomparable. 

Bunches rather large, about seven inches deep, with well- 
formed shoulders of about. the same extent. Berries of un- 
equal sizes : the largest are oval, six eighths of an inch long, 
and five eighths of an inch in diameter, but rather the widest 
at the apex : the smaller ones are less oval, and the smallest 
ones nearly globular ; these contain one small seed, and the 
larger ones two large seeds, each. Skin brown, but of a 
deep purple when fully ripe, and covered with a blue bloom. 
Flesh tender, and full of Juice, which, if well ripened, is sac- 
charine, but without any peculiar musky flavour, somewhat 
resembling that of the Black Cluster. The berries set re-* 
markably thick upon the bunches, which, if not thinned out, 
are apt to spoil each other. 

•No. 96. » inserted twice, in consequence of Langfdrd^s Incoiti|iarabIe hariaf 
beea kmit me after tbe oamerical arrapgement had been cpmpleted. 
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The original plant of this fine gnup^ is now growing against 
the house of Mr. William Langford, at Wilton, n^ar Satij^ 
buiy, where it appears to have been planted some years. 
He says he has gathered twq hundred weight and a quarter 
of grapes from it at olie time; and some of the bunchesf 
which he has sent to Mr. Beckford, have been pronounced 
superior, as an out- door grape, to any he has tasted out of 
Italy. A basket, containing a few bunches, was sent by 
Mr. Langford to Mrs. Mackie, of Norwich, on the 8th of 
November, 1830, from which this description is taken, and 
from -whom plants may be obtained. . This grape was ob- 
served a few years ago by a friend of mipe, in passing through 
Wilton, in consequence of the crop, which was abundant, 
being at that time nearly ripe, although other out-door grapes 
had not begun to change their colour. 

27. Le CiEUR. Speechly, No. 6. 
Morocco. lb, 

£unc^e« short, with small stiff shoulders. Berries some' 
what heart-shaped, of a tawny grizzly colour : they are very 
unequal in size, some being exceedingly large ; these never 
contain. more than one stone in each, and the lesser ones 
have none i their stalks are short, and singularly large. 
Juice rich and musky. 

This is a late grape, and requires a hothouse. The small 
berries are generally ripe and decayed before the large ones 
are matured, which often renders the bunches unsightly. 
Mr. Speechly says it is a much esteemed grape, and very 
scarce. I do not find it mentioned by any othdr author. 

28. LoMBARDT. Speechly^ No. 23. 
Flame-coloured Tokay, ib. 
Rhenish Grape. 76. 

Red Rhenish, of some Collections. 

Bunches very large, frequently weighing ^six or seven 
pounds; they generally terminate abruptly, but they are 
always haiijdsomely formed, with proportionate shoulders. 
BflrrtM large, of a somewhat oval figure. iSA:tn of a pale 
red or flame colour. Flesh firm, with a pr^ty well flavoured 
Jfuice, 

Requires a hothouse. 

29. PooNAH. Hart. Trans, Vol. iv. p. 516. 
Bunches large and well shouldered, tapering gradually to 

a point. Berries slightly oval, dark red when fully exposed 
to the sun, but pale when shaded, flesl^, with seldom more 
than two seeds in each : sweet, but not very juicy. 
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This is a late sort, and requires as hi^h a temperature to 
ripen it as the Muscat of Alexandria; it will then keep a 
long time. It makes vigorous wood, and is a free bearer. 
Introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, in 18 17, from Bombay. 
It is. cultivated successfully at Poonah, and^the ripe fruit re- 
gularly sent thence to Bombay and its dependencies. 

30. Purple Fhontignan. 

Purple Frontignac. Speechly^ No. 13. 

Black Constantia. Hort. Soc^ Co*. No. 45. 

Purple Constantia. /6. No. 47. 

Bunches very long. Berries of a middling size, round, of 
a black or deep purple colour. Juice very rich, and of a 
very high flavour. 

Requires a hothouse, or a warm vinery. 

This was received by Mr. Speechly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the name of Black Constantia : he says 
it is one of our very best grapes. 

31. Raisin des Carmrs. . Forsythj Ed. 7. p. 27. 
Rcdsin de Cuba. Hooker^ Pom. Lond» t. 1 0. 
Bunches long, loose. Berries very large, of an irregular 

oval figure, with a few small berries intermixed. Skin ra- 
ther thick, of a dusky reddish purple colour, and covered 
with a fine bloom. Flesh firm, juicy, and veiy rich, com- 
bined with a little acid. Seeds large, seldom more than one 
in each berry. 

Requires a hothouse or vinery. 

32. Red Chasscjlas. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 7* 
Red Muscadine. MiUer^ No. 9. 
Chasselas Rouge. DuhameU No. 3. 

The Berries of this are something larger than those of the 
Black Muscadine, and grow much thinner upon the bunches : 
they are of a dark red colour when h^hly ripened. . Juice 
sweet, and of a very good flavour. 

Requires a vinery. 

33. Red Froktignaw. 

Red Frontignac. Speechly ^ No. 16. 

Muscat Rouge. Duhamelj No. 7- 1. 4. 

£u»c/ie« larger than those of the Black Frontignan, and 
without shoulders. Berries larger also, perfectly round, and 
of a dark red colour. Flesh delicate and tender. Juice 
plentiful, of a most rich, musky, vinous flavour. 

It requires a hothouse, and is one of our very best grapes. 

34. Red Grape from Syracuse. Speechly^ No. 5. 
The Berries of this are very lai^e, of a red colour, and of 
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an oval shape, somewhat irregularly fomied. They hang 
rather loosely upon the Bunches^ which are pretty large. 
The Skin is thick, and the Fhah hard. 
, It requires a hothouse. 

Mr. Speechly says it is a noble grape, andbutlitttie known 
in this country. It makes strong wood, and is a most excel- 
lont bearer. 

35. Red Hamburgh., Speechly^ No. 19. 
Warner's Red Hamburgh. /6. 

Brown Hamburgh. Hort Soc. Cai. No. 76. 

Gibraltar. lb. No. 67. 

The Berries of this are of a dark red or purple colour, 
with a thin Skin, and a juicy delicate Flesh. The size and 
figure of both the bunch «nd the beirry are veiy much like 
the Black Hamburgh, except the latter being less oval, and 
growing more loosely on the bunches. 

When the berries of the Red Hamburgh are imperfectly 
ripened, they are of a pale brown colour, which occasions it 
to be called the Brown Hamburgh ; but if perfectly matured, 
it is by many considered to be the richest and best flavoured 
of the two* 

The leaves of this in autumn become mottled with green, 
purple, and yellow : those of the black Hamburgh are mot- 
tled with green and yellow only : they were both brought 
into this country by Mr. Warner, of Rotherhithe^ . 

The oldest vine of this kind known in England is that at 
Valentine's House, near Ilford, in Essex. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, Vol. 1. p. 163., says 
it was planted a cutting in 1768, and is the parent of the 
well known Hamburgh vine now growii^ at Hamptoii 
Court. 

36. Red Muscadel. Speechly, No. 9. 

The Berries of this are large, oval, and of a beautiful red 
colour, having the rudiments of the style adhering to their 
ends ; the Skin is thick and the Flesh hwrd, something like 
the Raisin Grape. The Bunches frequently arrive at the 
weight of six or seven pounds, and are most elegantly form- 
ed of berries of an equal size. The leaves change in au*> 
tomn to a beautiful red and green colour. 

It is one of our latest grapes, and requires a hothouse. 

97. RaD Muscat OF Alexandria. Jkf«7/er, No. 28. 

Red Frontignac of Jerusalem. lb. 

Red Jerusalem Muscat. lb. 

Muscat d'Alexandrie Rouge« Knoop, FrucU p* 146« 
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fivnehes pretty large, and shouldered. Berrieg rather 
huge, of an oval shape. Skin thick, of a red colour. Flesh 
very firm, with a saccharine, high- flavoured, musky Juice. 

It requires a hothouse. 

Bradley says it requires a good deal of sun to bring it to 
perfection, but it is then one of our best grapes. It is more 
esteemed about Paris than the White Muscat. When 
against good walls, it ripens very well, without any artificial 
heat. 

38. Saint AuGusTiN Gr^pe. G. Lind. Cat. 1816. 
Bunches pretty large, with moderately sizied shoulders. 

Berries of an unequal size and form: the large ones are 
oval, obtuse at the head, and contain three or four seeds 
each; the middle sized are round, and contain one or two 
seeds ; the small ones are round also, and are without sieeds. 
Skin rather thick, deep red or purple, covered Mith a bhie 
bloom. Flesh firm, with a sweet and rather musky Jtctce. 

It requires a vinery, or perhaps a stove. 

In the autumn of 1794, I* observed a vine growing against 
the south side of a house, in the parish ofSaint Augustin, 
near the gates, in Norwich. A few of the bunches were 
then pretty ripe, and some of the largest berries measured 
three inches and three quarters in circumference. This 
tree which Is the original one in this country, was import- 
ed frqpi Spain about fifly years ago, by a Mr. Lindoe, a 
manufacturer, of that city, and planted against the house of 
Benjamin Cogman, which is now (1830) inhabited by his 
son, and where the tree is still growing. I have not yet seen 
this fine grape under glass ; but I expect ere }ong to give 
some account of its merits, whengrown under a higher tem- 
perature. 

39. Variegated Chasselas. BorL Trans. Tol. i. p. 
259. t. 16. ^ 

Bunches rather long, without shoulders. Berries rather 
small, of a round figure, hanging loose upon the bunches. 
Skin very thin, of a bluish violet, where shaded ; but where 
exposed, of a deep purple. Flesh tender, with a very sac- 
charine Jmce, and of a pretty good flavour. 

It has ripened at Downton Castle, where it was raised, 
and an account ofit sent to the Horticultural Society, Feb. 
4, 1812. V It sprang from a seed of the White Chasselas, 
impregnated with the pollen of the Aleppo : the leaves 
are variegated in the autumn with red, green and yellow ; 
find they have long, redf flattisb petioles. 
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It requires a vinery. * 

In warm seasons it would ripen "On a south wall, upon a 
dry bottom. 

40. WoRTLBY Hall Grafs. . Hmi. TroM. Vol iv. p. 
616. 

JBunches in general appearance like those of the Black 
Hamburgh. They are well shouldered and tapering, and 
the berries regularly distributed. Berries^ large, rather oval 
than round, somewhat broadest at the head, with an irregu* 
lar surface. Skin very glossy, dark purple. FUsh thick, 
but juicy, sweet, and pleasant ; with a very slight Muscat 
flavour. Seeds large, but rarely more than one in each 
beny. 

It requires a hothouse. 

This grape sprang up firom seed, in the stove at Wortley 
Hall, in Yorkshire, and first bore fruit in 1819, when it was 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society : the bunch weighed 
two pounds. 



Sect. IIL— White or Yellow Fruited. 

41. Alexanoriak Ciotat. Hort. Trans, Vol. iv. p- 
3. t. 1. 

Bunches large and long, with narrow shoulders. Berries 
oval, a little broader at the head tiian next the stalk, and they 
sit rather thin upon the bunches. Skin pale yellow on the 
shaded part ; but where exposed to the sun, of an amber co- 
lour, and covered with numerous broWn russet<y dots. Flesh 
firm, like the Muscat of Alexandria, but not With its perfume : 
the Juice is, however, good ; and it is a great bearer. 

It requires a vinery. 

Raised some years ago by John Williams, Esq. in his 
garden at Pitmaston, near Worcester. 

42. 'Bourdelas. . Duhamely No. 13. 
Bourdelais. Ih. 

Burdelais. Miller^ No. 10. 

Bunches very large, webbing sometimes five or six 
pounds. Berries large, of an oval figure, growing very close 
upon the bunch, and containing generally four seeds. Skm 
nearly white, approaching to yellow as the berries becoma 
ripe. The Flesh is hard, and the Jut ce, unless well ripened, 
too austere to be palatable. 
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It would require a hothouse to bring this to perfectioii ; 
but its merits are not sufficient to deserve its being cultiva-* 
ted in this country. 

The French have* two other lands ofBourdelas; one 
with red fniit« and' the other black. In untoward seasons* 
they press them for verjuice. 
^ 43. CioTAT. Speeckly^ No. 46. 

Parsley-leaved. lb. 

Ciotat. Ihthamdj No. 5. t 2. 

Raisin d'Autriche. Ifr* 

Parsley-leaved Muscadine. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 39. 

Bunches neariy the size of the White Muscadine. Ber- 
riea round, white, of a middling size, with a thin Skin, and a 
deUcate juicy Fleak, which is very sweet, but iiot hiigU^ fla- 
voured. The leaves are finely divided, wholly dirorent 
from any other sort. 

It will ripen pretty well on a south wall, in a warm sea- 
son ; but the bunches are larger, and the berries much bet- 
ter flavoured, in the vinery. 

Miller says it was originally brought from Canada, where 
it grows wild in the woods. This is probably a mistake, 
which may have ariisen from Gomutus having inserted it in 
his work. It was cultivated here by John Tradescant, jun*. 
in 1656. 

44. CoRNicHON. Speeehiy, No. 50. 
Comichon Blanc, buhamd, 12. t. 6. 

Bunches rather small, and very loosely formed. B^^hries 
an inch and a half long, their breadth not half an inch* 
They taper from the stalk, are enlarged singularly in the 
middle, and end in an obtuse point ; their shape may be 
compared to the small end of a fish's bladder : they vre 
white, with a thick skin, and a-firm sweet flesh. 

It requires a hothouse. 

It has nothing to recommend it but its long keeping. 

The French have also a Blue or Violet Comichon,* but it 
has not yet been introduced into this country. 

45. Genuine Tokav. SpetchJyi No. 22. 
White Morillon. lb. No. 36. 

Bunches of a moderate ^size, rather larger than those of 
th9 Blue Tokay. Berries white,' of an oval figure, and 
grow rather close updb the bunches. Skin thin. Fhsh 
VjBiy delicate. Juice rich and abundant. 

The leaves are covered oh their under side with a fine 
soft down, having the appearance of satin. 
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It vnll ripen pretty well in Aome seasons against a warm 
south wall^ belt it ought to be planted in the vinery. Mr. 
Speechly says it was sent from Hungary, some years ago, 
to his grace the Duke of Portland. It is highly probable 
that this furnishes the delicious and incomparable Tokay 
wine. 

46. Greek Grape. Speechly, No. 47. 
Green Chee. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 71. 

Bunches of a moderate size, and handsome. Berries 
middle-sized, of a somewhat oval figure, and grow pretty 
close upon the bunches. Skin of a, bluish white colour. 
Flesh delicate, with a rich and well-flavoured juice. The 
ieaves grow oa short footstalks, and very much resemble 
those of the While Sweetwater. 

It requires a hot-hoiise or a vinery. 

Mri Speechly says this is a justly esteemed fruit. It is 
grown in the counties of Durham and Northumberland un- 
der the name of Green Chee. 

47. Malmsey Muscadine. Speechly, No. 30. 
Malvois^e Musqu^e. Bradley, Na. 15. 

This somewhat resembles the White Muscadine, but tifc 
bunches and berries are rather smaller, and the juice of a 
higher flavour, being remarkably sweet, 

It requires a vinery. 

Bradley says it is one of the richest musked grapes, comes 
from Montserrat, and grows also plentifully about Turin. ' 

48. Pjtmaston Whitk Cluster. Hort, Trans, Vol. 
Hi. p. 249. t. S. 

Bunches larger than those of the Black Cluster, compact 
and shouldered. Benzie's round, a little flattened at the 
head. Skin, when perfectly ripe, of an amber colour, 
bronzed with russet on the side next the sun. Flesh ten- 
der, with an agreeable juice. 

It ripens, on a south wall, earlier than the Sweetwater. 

It was raised about twenty years ago by John Williams, 
Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, from a seed of the 
small Black Cluster. 

49. RoTAL Muscadine. Miller, No. 4. Speuhh^ 
No. 29. 

D'Arboyce. lb. 

White Muscadine. Parkinson, No. 3. 
Bunchss large, with middling-sized shoulders. Smriu 
of a moderate size, round, white, when ripe turning to aar 

13 
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an amber cokNiff liaviDg a thin skin, a soft fledi, and a neb 

TUIOIUljlHCe. 

It requires a vinery* or a stove. 

This is readily distinguished from the White Muscadine 
of Miller and Speechlyf by the wood and foliage growing 
remarkably gross and strong. That it is the White Musca* 
dine of Parkinson there can be but little doubts as he de*' 
scribes it as growing to a much larger size than the ot^r 
was ever known to attain : he says some of the bunches 
have weired six pounds, and some of the berries half an 
ounce. 

It would be vety desirable to come to some clear under^ 
standing in regard to ihe iqpplication of the names Royal 
JMuscadine and White Muscadine. These names have 
been used by Miller and Speechly ^ and, having been applied 
by them ahke, I am reluctant to discontinue either the <Hie 
or the other, feeling satisfied that iStke substitution of others 
for those already established under such authority would in- 
crease, rather than diminish, the already too much confused 
nomenclature of our fruits. Under this, impression I have 
(^tinned the name of Royal Muscadine here, and shall no- 
tice its misapplication when speaking of the White Musca- 
dine. 

60. Syrian. Speechly^ No. S2. 

The Bunches of this grape are very regularly formed, 
with shoulders nearly as broad as ^e bunch is long : they 
are also larger than those of any other sort at present 
known. Berries large, of an oval figure. Skin white. Flesh 
firm and hard, and if well ripened, of a pretty good fiavour. 
The wood is very strong, and the leaves large. It is an ex- 
cellent bearer, and the bunches when ripe maybe left many 
weeks longer than almost any other sort. 

It requires a hot-house to ripen it well. 

A bunch of this sort was grown to a most enormous ske 
in 1781, at Welbeck, by Mr. Speechly. It measured nine- 
teen inches and a hsdf across the shoulders, its length was 
twenty-one inches and three quarters, its circumference four 
feet and a half,- and it weighed nineteen pounds and a half. 
The Syrian Grape is supposed to be the sort mentioned in 
^umbersj xiii. 23. 

61. YEIIDEI.HO. Hort. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 106. t. 8. 
Bunches loose, rather small, inclined to shoulder. Ber» 

ri$8 oval, small, having numerous very small ones, widiout 
lieeds, interspersed ; of a greenish yellow, but of a slightly 
amber-coloured russet when fully exposed to the sun* Skin 
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thin, almost transparent. ' Juice rather acid in ripening, but 
when fully matured of a rich saccharine flavour. 

It requires a vinery. 

This is the principal grape employed in Madeira for the 
making of Madeira wine. It is pronounced VerdeUtQ by 
the natives. Introduced into this country by John Wilhams, 
Esq., ofPitmaston. The Verdelho Grape may be grown 
to great advantage in pots in the greenhouse : the plants 
might be brought in early in the spring. The leafless stems 
'^ of Sie vines, when first iatroduced, and indeed till the mid- 
dle of May, would not injure the greenhouse plants : and the 
fruit would become perfectly ripe Icmg before the middle of 
October, the Verdelho being rather an early grape. 

62. White Auvernat. Miller, JVb. 32. 

Bunches small, rather larger than those of the Miller's 
Burgundy. Bcrn'c* small, somewhat oval, growing close 
upon the bunches, and when ripe of a muddy white colour. 
Juice pretty good. 

It will ripen against a south wall : but it is much better 
adapted to the purpose of making wme than for the dessert ; 
for the former it is excellent. 

63. White Corinth. Speechly, No. 48. 
Corinth Blanc. Dukamel^ 14. t. 7. 

Bunches smalL Berries small, round, white, with a veiy 
thin skin ; -w^ien pcrfeotly "ripe they are tsaflsparent, so tt^ 
the seeds, altliough small, may be seen througli^them. 

It requires a viucry. 

54. White Frontignan. 

White Frontignac. Spmchhj^ JVo. 11. 

Muscat Blanc, Duhamd^ G. t. 3. 

Bunches rather long, ivHthout shoulders. Berries middle- 
aiaed, rather closely set, of a muddy white, or greenish yel- 
low, aad covered with a thin, white, powdeiy bloom. Flesh 
delicate- Jutce sugary, very rich, with a highly musky fla- 
vour. "^ ■' 

Against a south wall, upon a dry soil, arid* in warm sea- 
«ons, this grape ripens well in many parts of England 5 but 
It highlymerits €iijther a vinery or a hothouse^ 

66. White Hamburgh. Speechhy, No. 20. 

White Raisin. Langley, p. 1 16. t 43 and 44. 

Raisin Mus^t Miller, No. 34, 

White LMfbon. Hori. Soc. Cat. No. 78. 

White Portugal. lb, 

fiunchu large, loosely foniied. Berries Jaigc, of an oval 
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figure. Skin thicks of a greenish white colour* Fksk 
hard. JuicA sweet, slightly mixed with acid* 

It requires a hothouse. 

This grape, although not abounding much in flavour, 
keeps a long time after it is ripe ; and, or that account, it is 
by many much admfred. Large quantities, to the value of 
10,000/., are annually brought into this country (^England) 
from Portugal, in the winter season,, and sold in the shops 
by the name of Portugal grapes. 

66. White Kishmish. HorL Trana, VoL iv. p^ 21^ 
t.4. 

Bunches little more than five inches long, well shoulder- 
ed, and tapering evenly to the point. Berries little larger 
than those of white currants, and of the same form, of a 
greenish tint, deepening to pale yellow, and becoming ulti- 
mately of an amber hue- They are not very sweet, but 
juicy, of a pleasant refreshing flavour,, ^nd wholly free from 
seeds. Leaves rather thick, roundish, and not deeply cut.' 

This grape is said to be a native of the island of Kishm, 
or Kishmish, in the Persian Gulf, and wad brought from S^ 
Petersburgh by Mr. Oldacre, in 1812. 

it requirea a vinery or a stove. 

57. White Melie. Ait7/er, No.. 29. 

Melier Blanc. Knoop. FrucL p. 136. 
• Berries middle-sized, somewhat of an ova> figure, anil 
grow pretty close upon the bunches ; they are of a greenish 
white, and covered with a thin white bloom. Juice very- 
sweet. 

It will ripen on a warm south wall, and iia very good for 
the purpose of making wine. 

68. White Muscadine. Z/«»»-/cj^, p. 1 14. t, S5. Kitt^ 
p. 307. Milery No. 10. Speech ly^ No. 27. 

Common Muscadine. Pom. Mag: t. 18. 

Royal Muscadine. Hort Soc. Cat. No. 97. according 
to the Pom, Mas:* 

Early White Grape, from Teneriffe. Speech!^ No. 42. 

Bunches middle-'^sized, loose, with a broad shoulder, oc« 
^fasionally acquiring considerably size ; 4)ut more frequently, 
against a wall, of about six inches deep, and four inches and 
a half or fivQ inches across the 49houkler« Berries quite 
round, middle-sized, cleaj: watery green, when very ripe be- 
coming a dull yoUowish brown on the most exposed pWes* 

FUsh firm, watery, and sweet; when weH ripened ac<juir- 
iog a saccharine quality, but at no dme high flavoured. Tho 
toavQs «re iniddle«su;ed, rouodish^ with an open base« slight* 
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lyand regularly lobed, quite smooth on each side, pale 
green* becoming yellow late in the autumn. 

This ripens'upon a south wall generally from the middle to 
the end of September ; and the bunches will hang upon the 
vines, if the season be favourable, till the beginning of No- 
vember. 

The White Muscadine Grape of Langley, HiU, Miller, 
and Speechly, has always been considered to be the one 
described as above. It is the most common and the best 
known of any white grape in 6ur gardens, in consequence 
of its hardiness and productiveness, and the certainty with 
which it ripens against our common walls. 

According to Langley, the White Muscadine ripened at 
Twickenham, in 1727, on a south-east wall, Aug. 16, O. S., 
or Aug. 27, N. S. 

Under this mode of culture it has a pretty general and 
uniform appearance ; but when grown in the vinery; or un- 
der a higher temperature, it assumes a different character. 
Vigorous wood, with a free use of the scissors in thinning 
out the bunches, will give them, as well as the^rries, an 
increased size, and, when highly ripened, a fine amber co- 
lour : in addition to this, like the Black Prince, the lar- 
gest bunches become more shouldered, and in proportion 
shorter. 

In this state it is supposed by many tabe a distinct grape, 
and called the* Royal Muscadine, 

' The application of this name to a fruit with which it can- 
not, with any propriety, be associated, can have but this ef- 
fectf .that of perpetuating an absurdity instead of removing 
it. A further continuance of a practice like this, it is con- 
ceived, cannot be sanctioned by any one who takei any 
pride in his profession, or who is desirous to promote its 
further improvement. 

69. White Muscat of Alexandria, l^eechly^ No. 1* 
Hort. Soe. Cat. No. 100. 

Frontiniac of Alexandria. MiUer^ No. 27. . 

Jerusalem Muscat. lb, 
• Muscat d'Alexandrie. Duhamtl^ 10. t 5* 

Passe-longue Musqu^. /6. 

Bunches large, and well shouldered. Berrieslarge^ oval 
and when well ripened of a fine, pale amber 'colour, and 
where exposed to the sun tinged with a deep amber russet : 
13* 
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the large on^s are generally without stones* Skin ratker 
thick, and the flesh firm and hard. Juice not plentiful, but 
of a sweet, highly musky, and most delicious flavour. 

This may be justly considered as one of the very best 
crapes ever introduced into this country. It requires a 
higher degree of temperature to ripen than many others^ and 
generally succeeds best in the pine stove. It may, never- 
ueless, be ripened very well in a lower temperature ; but 
then it is necessary it should be forced early in the spring. 

The ToiUnham Park JHuscat, which was said to be the 
produce of a seed of the Muscat of Alexandria, sown in 1819, 
turns out to be nothing more than this. It has been proved 
to be so oyer and oyer again, by the best prac^tical gardeners, 
who have grown them both. The size of its berries hieus 
been urged as constituting its diflerence ; but berries of the 
Old Muscat have been grown, near London, which measured 
four inches in circumference the long way, and three inches 
and a half the short one, when the largest produced by Mr* 
JBum, of the Tottenham Park Muscat, which were compa- 
red with thftm, did not equal that size. 

I have several times seen the orignal vine at Tottenham 
Park, where it has a small house to itself, which, under Mr. 
Bum's excellent management, certainly produces fruit of 
the very highest character ; and I have always observed 
that there were other bunches, besides the first, which would 
form two other crops, and ripen in succession. 1 he old 
Muscat, however, will do the same, when subjected to simi- 
lar treatment. 

60. White Muscat from Lunel. Speeckly, 49. 
Berries large, oval, and when perfectly ripe of a fine am»- 

her colour, sometimes clouded with russet, especially on the 
^ide next the sun ; they form pretty large bunches. The 
akin is thin, and the flesh delicate, replete with a vinous 
juice. 

It requires a hothouse or a vinery. 

Mr. Speechly says it is a plentiful bearer, and may be 
justly esteemed a valuable sort. 

61. White Sweetwater. Langley^ p. 1X3. t. 50. 
Speechly^ No. 16. 

Pare! Druyf, of the Dutch Gardens. 

Berries large, round, of a white colour, and when highly 
ripened, especially when exposed to the sun, they are sha- 
ded with a light russet. They grow close on the buncbeSf 
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which are of a middle size. Jnice rery sacchariae and kw* 
cious H^ood short-jointed. 

On a south wall it ripens well in dry warm season* ; hut 
if the weather prove unfavourable when the vine is in blos^ 
som, the bunches become imperfectly formed, and contain 
numerous very small berries. 

The White Sweetwater ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, 
on a south wall, Aug. 10, O. S., or Aug. 21, N. S. (Lang^ 
ley.) 

The Dutch gardeners call it Parti Druyf, and force it 
in large quantities for market. 

There are several names of White Sweetwater to he 
found in difierQ^t nurserymen's catalogues, but most of 
them have ai-iscn from th^ whim or caprice of their culti* 
vators. 



Sect. IY . — St-lped-Fruited.' 

62. Aleppo. Speechhj^ IJiTo. 4. 

Raisin Suisse. Miller^ No. 26. 

Switzerland Grape. 16. • . 

Berries middle-sized, of a roundish figure. Skin thin, of 
various colours : some are black, some white ; but mostly 
they are striped with black and white in distinct lines : oc- 
casionally, one bunch will be black, one white, and another 
half black and half white. ■ Flesh juicy, and of an exquisite 
flavour. The leaves in the autumn are curiously striped 
with red, green, and yellow, somewhat similar to the Alep- 
j[K> Cos Lettuce. 

A plentiful bearer, requiring a viner7 or a hothouse. 



Sec. Y — American Grapes^ by 4he Ediior. 

The species of American Grapes are as follow : 

1. YiTis Labrusca. Downy-leaved grape. Stoeefs 
Hart. BriU No. 9. 

Taurina. Wcdt. FL Car. 242, 

Fox Grape. Pwah FL No. 1. 

Michaux, FL Amer. v. 2. p. 230. 

This species is found '* in shady woods, from Canada to 
Florida." The bunches are rather short. The berries 
lai^e, a little inclining to an oval shape. Skin black, having 
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a musky or fox scent Fruit, when ripened, sweet and richf 
• bat p^y- 

2. v. Blanba. White-berried (Bland's grape.) Swefs 
Hort. Brit, No* 10. 

Bhind's Grape. Pwralh Flor. No. 1. var. 

Pursh, in his Flora AmericsB, supposes this to be only a 
rariety of the former species. Sweet, in his Hartua BriUa^ 
nicuBi has established it as a distinct species. The size of 
the bunch and form of the berry are very similar to tho 
former species. When perfectly ripe they are very sweet, 
having not so much pulpiness, and they ripen a little earlier 
than the former sort 

3. V. AESTIVALIS. Fox Grape. Sweety No, 11. Pursh^ 
No. 2. 

Yulpina. WiUd. sp. pi. 1. p. 1181. Michaux. 2. p. 
230. 

Labrusca. ^Ta/^ Fhr. Car. 242. 

"In fields and woods, Virginia to Carolina. Berries 
dark blue, very agreeable to eat, and frequently converted 
into very good home-made wine. It is known by the name 
o{ Summer GrapeJ*^ 

4. V. GoRDiFOLiA. Winter Grape. Swtttj No. 12. 
Mich. Ft. Am: 2. p. 231. No. 3. 

Incisa. Jacq. Shaubr. 427. 

Yulpina. fValL FL Car. 243. 

** On edges of rivers and in woods. Canada to Florida. 
Berries green or amber-coloured. Small, and ripen ex- 
tremely late. Of a very tart taste. Commonly called 
Wint^ Ctrape, or Chicken Grape.^^ Pvrsh. "^ 

6. V. RiPARiA. Sweet scented. Sweety Hart BriU 
No. 13. Purahy No. 5. Mich. 2. p. 231. 

Odoratissima. D<mn^ Catalogue^ 66. 

" On the gravelly shores and islands of the rivers. Penn- 
sylvania to Carolina. Flowers of an exquisitely fine smeU, 
somewhat resembling Reseda Odorata (Mignonette.) Fe- 
male plants are very seldom found north of the Potomac 
river, though the maie extends ve^ far beyond it" 

6. y. RoTUNDiFOLiA. Buliet Grape. SweeU Hort. Brit* 
No. 14. Purah, FL Am. No. 5. Mich. 2. p. 231. 

" On river sides and islands. Virginia to Florida. Ber- 
ries very larger dark blue, agreeable, commonly called BM 
or BuUet Grapea.'' Purah. 

7. V. Palmata. Palmated leaved. Sweety HorL Brit. 
No. 15. Purah^ p. 170. J^Tot deaeribed hy Miehaux. 
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It does not appear that Pursh ever faw Ae fruit; he 
merely states that it is found ** in Virginia." 

THE AMERICAN CULTIVATED GRAPES. 

1. IsA6E]LLA Grape. 

Bunches of a good size. Berries large, of an oval shape. 
Skin quite black, rather thick, a common feature in most 
American gi-apes. Juice, when perfectly ripe, very sweet 
and rich, with a little pulpy consistence. When the vine is 
vigorous, it generally produces five good bunches on each 
shoot. It is an uncommonly fine and full bearet, producing 
almost as many bunches of fruit as there are leaves on the 
vine. ' Very hardy, and promises fair to become an impor- 
tant sort, for making good wine. Some of the vines about 
New- York and Brooklyn produce an almost incredible quan- 
tity of fruit, and when well manured will grow to a very large 
size. By good cultivation and proper pruning, the berries 
improve much in size and quaUty, with less pulp and thinner 
skin. 

This grape is said to be a native of Dorchester, South 
Carolina, and was introduced into New-York by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, Esq. It has been 
supposed by some that it was either an imported grape or a 
mi:(ed kind between a native and foreign grape. I incline to 
neither opinion. I believe it to be a pure native grape, from 
the species No. 1. without any foreign mixture, improved by 
cultivation. 

2. White Scuppernon. 

Bunches short and close set. Berries large, of a roundish 
figure. Skin white with some purple specks, of a brownish 
colour on the sunny side. Juice, when perfectly ripe, sweet, 
rich, and aromatic, with but little pulp. Ripens earlier than 
the Isabella. Is also a great bearer, producing from three 
to five bunches on each shoot. When properly cultivated, 
it spreads to a great extent* This sort also bids fair to be • 
fine wine grape. 

3. Red Scuppernon. 

Bunches short, not so thick set as the former kind, J5er» 
ries more loode, of a roundisl^ shapCi^ and Qf^ brick colour. 
Skin thin for a native grape. Juice sweet and of a gpo4 vi- 
llous flavour ; the pulp melting. 

This is also a great bearer, and deserves an extensive €U^ • 
tivfttiPA both as i| wipe and a uble (p:ap€. 
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4. Smeicttlkill MuscAbEL. Adlum^ No. 2. 

Alexander's Grape^. 

Tasker's Grape. 

Berries large, of an elliptical shape. Skin^ when ripe» 
quite black. Juice very sweet and luscious. 

This grape is said to have been found growing in a natu- 
ral state, near the Schuylkill river, in Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
Alexander, gardener to Governor Penn, before the revolu- 
tionary war. Adlum says, " I have made a wine of this 
grape that Mr. Jeflferson pronounced worthy the best vine- 
yard in France." 

6. Bland's Grafe. AdJunif No. 3. 

The Bunches are large and well shaped. Berries large, 
round, or oblate. Skin of a red colour, inclining to a dark 
purple when perfectly ripe. Juice sweet and lively, having 
a little musky flavour, with a little astringency. Mr. Bar- 
tram is supposed to have first cultivated this grape. 

6. Clifton's. 

Cliflon's Constantia. Ad. No. 4. 

This is very similar to the Schuylkill No. 4. The berries 
are not quite so large. It is said to have originated from 
seed in the garden of Mr. WiUiam Clifton, Southwark, in 
Philadelphia. 

7. LUFFBOROUGH. Ad. No. 11. 

Berries large, of a deep purple colour. Juice sweet, with 
^ musky flavour, and pulpy. Skin thick. Adlum says the 
pulp dissolves by fermentation, and it makes an excellent 
ynne. 

3. Elktoit. Ad. No. 12. 

" An uncommonly large Fox Grape, of a deep purple co- 
lour. Before it is quite ripe, it has a pulp in it, but when per- 
fectly ripe, the pulp turns to a substance like a plum, and 
becomes quite thick. " Ad. p. 1 77. 

9. Gilbert's White Shonga. 

Bunches of a mediunj size ; short and thick set. Berriei 
of a large oval shape. Skin white, inclining to a purple ting^ 
on the sunny side, and in some seasons much more so than 
pthers. The Juice, when perfectly ripe, is very sweet and 
luscious, with but little pulp. The Bunch, ifi size and shape, 
resembles the Isabella, and appears to belong to the species 
No. 2. 

This grape was found by Garret GHbeH, Esq. of this ci^, 
in a natural state, on the Shonga mountams, State of New- 
fork^ in the fall of 1S25, and planted ia his ffaideDt where it 
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now occupies a large asbour in connexion with the Isabellaf 
80 that there id no doubt of it^ being a native. It is a great 
bearer, of similar habits with the Isabella, difiering from that 
kind only in colour^ and coming to maturity a little earlier. 
It is weU worthy of general cultivation. 

Within a few years the attention of the American horticul- 
turalist has been particularly drawn to the cultivation of na- 
tive grapes; and it is a somewhat singular circumstance that 
while many species of grapes are found in a natural state in 
all parts throughout this continent, from the northern boun* 
dary to the southern extremity, yet amidst all the grapes, 
both European and Asiatic, scarcely any of them can well 
be suited in any part of this continent, at least not so as to 
become an article of commerce. It is true all the foreign 
kinds may be cultivated here with more or less pains ; but I 
speak of them as thriving with the same facility and manage- 
ment as our native kinds. They generally require protec- 
tion in winter ; and during the warm summer and fall months 
are very liable to become mildewed in a greater or less de- 
gree, while every species and variety of the native grape will 
accommodate themselves to any part with little difficulty. 
Hence cultivators have come to the conclusion that if this 
country is to be a wine country, we must turn our particular 
attention to bur native grapes, and endeavour to find im- 
proved varieties for this purpose. Some of the sorts have 
already risen much in pubUc estimation, and in the opinion of 
judges, are much improved in flavour and productiveness. 
It is however to be regretted that the nomenclature is not 
better established ; some sorts being called by one name in 
one part of the country, have different names in other parts. 
In many instances the inferior kinds of French Grapes are 
dressed out with some local name as an American Grape, 
and in other instances real American Grapes are called by 
foreign names, to which they have no kind of afiinibr. 

The kinds which at present seem well established, I have 
noticed particularly, leaving a host of names out of the ques- 
tion until better data and more practical knowledge will give 
them a more decided character. 
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CHAPTEH 13C. 

MULBERRIE S. 

The only Mulberries cultivated in England are the black 
and the white fruited ; the black for its fruit, the white for 
t!he feeding of silk worms. Black Mulberries are propaga- 
ted by laying down the young branches in the autumn, or 
early in the spring. At the end of the year the layers may 
be removed from the stools and planted out in rows, three 
feet apart, and a foot from plant to plant in the rows : those 
intended for training may be planted out at once for the pur- 
pose, and the richer the soil is in which they are planted, the 
more rapid will be the progress of the trees.* 

* There are more kinds of Mutberries used for the feeding; of cilkwortna than 
•nr author has laid down, I shall therefore insert here all the known sorts a« I 
fiud them in Sweet's Hortus. Britannieus, London^ 1830. 

1. MuKUS a/da, White Mulberry, nat. China, hardy, 4nt. 1596. 
S. tartarica^ Tartarian do. Tartary - 1784. 

3. italica, Italian do. Italy, 

4. constantinopolttana^ do. Constantinople, 

5. ni^ra, Common Black do. Italy, 1518. 
9. r%U>ra, Red Mulberry do. M.America, 1829. 

7. seeUtrtt, Rough • do. 1813. 

8. pennsylvaniea, Pennsylvanian do. 

9. pumita, Dwarf Mulberry, 

10. indica, Indian Mulberry, India, Stove, 1820. 

11. ntiensis, Chinese do. China, 6. H. 

13. Mauritana, Mauritius, do. Mauritius, Stove. 

Observe the Chinese Mulberry, No. 11. is, as I suppose, the same kind as eulti- 
vated here by the name of Moms Jfultieaulis, and said to be the finest kind for 
•ilk worms. If so, it requires no greenhouse, nor any other kind of protection from 
our severest winters. The leaves are much larger, and ap|)ear to be more delicate 
in texture than the common White Mulberry. None of my plants were injured 
last winter (1831-1832) exposed fully to the open air, and the thermometer below 
zero. Further particulars on their cultivation in its proper place. See second 
put of this work. Am. Ed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PEACH E S. 

An asterisk (*) denotes those which Nurserymen term 
French Peaches, and which require to be budded upon 
the Pear.Plum Stock-t 

Sect. I. — Melting, pale fruited. 

1. Almond Peach. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 1. 1 1. 

Leaves doubly serrated, glandless. J Flowers large, pale 
rose colour. Fruit below the middle size, about seven 
inches in circumference, globular, with a slight suture 
extending from the base to die apex, whicltis flat and some- 
what depressed. Skin covered with a thickish down, of a 
delicate yellow, tinged with pale red on the sunny side, and 
beautifully marbled with a deeper colour. Flesh pale ci- 
tron, but of a bright red next the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates ; it is perfectly melting,, and very juicy. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. § 

This beautiful little peach was raised by T. A. Knight, 
!Esq., of Downton Castle, from a seed of the Sweet Almond, 
the blossom of which had been impregnated by the blossom 
of a peach. 

It was first exhibited at the Horticultural Society in Sep- 
tember, 1817. 

2.* Belle Chevreuse. DuhamtU No. 18. G. Lindl. 
in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 549. 

Leaves crenate, with renifojm glands. Flowers middle 
sized. Fruit middle sized, more long than round, rather 
narrowed at the apex. Skin greenish white next the wall, 
but of a beautiful flesh colour, marbled and streaked with a 
darker colour on the sunny side. Flesh white and melting, 
but red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
sugary, and richly flavoured. Stone oblong, almost smooth. 

Ripe the beginning of Septepaber. 

( t -Any of the peaches may be budded here with eqoal anccem either on Huaelo 
Peach, or Almond 'Stocks ; and the kinds marked with an asterisk (*) called 
French Peach, if they require more attention in England than the other sorts, ara 
in general the best kinds for this country under our fine autumnal sunshine. 

t See classification at the end of the Nectarines. 

$ The time of ripening in this country may be estimated about a fortnight, and ia 
fOBo instances, thre« woeks earlier than here ttaied, for all the Peaches and Ne*- 
tarinet. Jhn. Ed. 

14 
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3. Belle dc Yitrt. Duhamel^ No. 34. L 25. G0 
Lmdl. in Hort. TroM. YoL v. p. 642. 

Admirable Tardive. lb, 

BeDis. MUerj No. 22. Formfth. Edw 3. No. 26. 

Leaves doMj serrated, gkndless. Flowers small, duH 
red. Fruit middle sized, a little more brosd tban long, 
with a somewhijit d«ep and broad suture, which extends i» 
the apex, which leaves one of its sides prominent, and t&e 
other flat, terminated hy 9i depressed and somewhat flal 
nipple. Skin pale greenish yenow next the wall, but tinged 
with red on the sunny side, and marbled with a dull and 
deeper colour. Flesh rather firm, greenish yellow, but red 
at the stone, from which it sepso^es. JtUce plentiful, and 
of a very good flavour. 

Ripe the end of September, but it ought to hang some 
days upon the tree before it is gatheredr in order to have it 
in perfection. ' . - 

The flesh of this is more Arm than ^t of many of the 
melting peaches, which has occasioned some, like Mr. For- 
syth, to consider it as a Favie; but in determinmg this, 
there can be no difficulty, as all melting peaches adhere 
more or less to the stone, but can be readily detached with the 
finger and thumb: in the Pavie this operation is impracticable. 

4**^ BouRDiNE. DukameUl6, t 12. 

Bourdin. lb. 

Narbonne. 76. ^ 

Bourdine. G. Lindl. in Hort, Trans. Vol. v. p. 545. 
Bon. Jar d. 1827. Jar d. Fruit, t. 20. 

Ltzaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers small, 
blush, edged with carmine. Fruit pretty large, and nearly 
round, divided by a wide and «omewhat deep suture, the 
flesh swelling unequally on its sides, but a little flattened on 
the back. Staik inserted in a deep and wide cavity. Skin 
greenish white' next the wall, but on the sunny, side it is* of a 
lively red, marbled, aiid shaded with a deeper colour. Flesh 
white, melting, but very red at the stone, from which it se- 
parates. Juice sugary and higMy flavoured. Stone small, 
and nearly round. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

It is said this peach derived its name from one Bo«r(£tn, a 
French gardener in- the time of Louis XIY. .^ That there is 
some resemblance between this, the Teion de Venus^ and 
the Royale, will not be denied ; but that they are identically 
the same is what I cannot admit. In order that I may not, 
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in tius instance, add to the confusion which at present ezistB 
in the names of modern cultivators^ i«hall follow the exam- 
ine of Duhamel, and oijor own countryman Miller, in consi- 
dering the Bourdinfi^ the THon de Fenus^ and the RoyaU^ 
as three distinct varieties. 

5.* Double Montagne. Aiton^a Epitome, G. JUndi. 
inHorU Trans. Vol. v. p. 539, 

Sion. For«i/l/i, Ed. 7. p. 52. 
. Lectves doubly serrated, glandless. Flowers large. FruU 
middle sized, of a roundish figure, a little narrowed and flat- , 
ted at the apex. Skin greenish white on the shaded side ; 
but of a blush or soft red, and marbled with a deeper colour 
on the side next the sun. Flesh very delicate, melting, and 
white to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
and highly flavoured. Stone^vaie^ miicronate, and ru^ed. 

Ripe the middle and latter end of August. 

This is a beautiful and excellent peach, and must not he 
confounded with the JSToblesse : it ripens a week or ten days 
sooner, and cannot be propagated upon the Muscle.^ 

6. Early Anne. G. LindL in HorU Trans, VoL v. 
p. 639. 

Anne. Lano^ley P&m. t. 22. f. 2. Forsyth^ Ed. 3. No. 5. 

JLeai;e9 doubly, serrated, glandless. Flowers large, very 
|>ale, nearly white. Fruit below the middle size, globular. 
Skin white, with scarcely any colouring on the side next the 
•«un. Flesh 8ofi, melting, and white to the stone, from which 
it separates. Juici a little musky, but saccharine, and well 
flavoured^ 

Ripe the middle of August 

It is said to have derived its name from the celebrated 
Anne Dunch, of Pewsey, in Berkshire. It is sold in some 
nurseries under the jiame of White AvanL 

7. Early Downton. HorL Trans, Vok ii. p. 217.- 
Zreave^ crenate, with globose glands. Floxtfers large, 

pale rose. FruU rather small, narrowed at the apex^, which 
is generally terminated by a small acute nipple ; very hol- 
low at the base. Skin pale yellowish white, sprinkled with 
red dots ; but of a bright red on- the sunny side. MeshyeU 
loM^sh white to the stone, from which it separates. Jtifee 
rich, with a good* flavour. 

Ripe the end of Ailgust and begmning of Septembw* 
This beautiful little peach was raised by Mr. Knight, of 
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Dowaton Casde, who sent an account of it, with two 
others, to the Horticultural Society, Aug. 21, 1815. 

8. Flat Peach op China. HarL Trans, Vol. iv. p. 
512. t 19. G. Lindl. in HarL Trans. Yol. V. p. 549. 

Java Peach. lb. 

Leaves crenate, with renifbrm glands. Flowers large. 
The Fruit of this most singular peach is flatted, and com- 
pletely concave at both the apex and the stalk. It is about 
two inches and a half in diameter, and scarcely three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, through the eye to the stalk, which 
thickness consists only of the stone and skin. The crown 
of the fruit looks like a broad and rather hollow eye, of an 
irregular five-angled shape, surrounded by the appearance o€ 
the remains of the segments of a calyx : the whole surface 
of this eye is roughly marked with small irregular warted 
lines, like the crown of a Medlar. The colour of the Skin 
is pale yellow, mottled or speckled with red on the part ex- 
posed to the sun. Flesh pale yellow, having a beautiful ra*- 
diated circle of red surrounding the stone, and extending far 
into the fruit. The consistence and flavour of the flesh is 
that of a good melting peach, Ji>eing sweet and juicy» with a 
little noyeau flavour._^ 

It first ripened its friiit in this country at Thames Ditton* 
and was sent to the Horticultural Society by John Braddick^ 
Esq., in 1819. Horl. Trans. Vol. iv. p. 612. 

9. Ford's Sbedling. G. Lihdl, in Hart. Ti-ans. Vol. 
T. p. 639. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large» 
of a beautiful pale rose colour. Fruii middle sized, a little 
narrowed at the apex, and having a slight suture. Skin yel- 
lowish green, marbled with bright red on the sunny side. 

Flesh yellowis^h green, quite to the stone, froiri which tt 
separates. Juiee plentiful, of a rich poignant flavour. 

Jlipe the middle of September. 

10.* Malta. G. LindL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p- 
639. Pom. Mag. t. 15. 

Pc'che Make. Dm^owwI, No. 11. 

Peche de Malte. Lelieur. 

Maltede Normandie. Hori. Soc. Cat, No. 91* ^ 

BdUedsParis. Bfyn. Jard. 1827. p. 276. 

Italian Peach. MiUer^ No. 12. According to the Pom. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Fknoers large* 
pale. JP*rt«t^ middle sized, geoeraUy depressed at the apex^ 
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with abroad shallow suture on one side, and slight traces of 
one on the other. Sfctw, on the shaded side, pale dull gnen- 
ish yellow; next the sun, broadly marked with brokeo 
blotches of dull purplish red. Flesh greenish yellow, with m 
alight stain of purple next the stone, from which it separates. 
Juice plentiful, very rich, with an extremely agreeable vi- 
nous flavour. Stone middle sized, ovaJ, pointed, rather 
«^gged. 

Ripe the end of Augtist and beginning of September. 

A veiy excellent and hardy peach, said to ripen its fruit 
well on an open standard in Normandy. It bears carriage 
remarkably well, and will keep longer when gathered thui 
any oUier peach, except the clingstones. 

11.* New Noblesse. J^xirsery Catalogues. 
' Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale rose. Fruit middle sized, somewhat oval, with an ob- 
scure suture, quite even at the apex, but terminating with a 
small acute nipple.. Shin pale greenish yellow on the sha- 
ded side ; but next the sun of a pale red, and marbled with 
different shades of deeper colour. Flesh greenish yellow 
quite to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
rich, and of a most exquisite flavour. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This Peach has been sold for som^ time by Mr. Rona]<fa 
of Brentford, who says it was raised by a friend of his from 
seed ; but when and where I have not been informed. 

12. Noblesse. Langley, p. 101. t. 28. fig. 3. G> Lindl, 
in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 639. Pom. Mag. t. 95. and 
ofaU English Writers beginning with Smtzer^ in 1724. 

Mellish's Favourite. Of the Nurseries. 

Leaves doubly serrated, wrtjiout glands. Flowers large^ 
pale blush. Fi*uit large, for the most part roundish obloqg, 
a little narrowed at the apex, and terminated by an acute 
nipple. jSArt/» slightly downy, pale yellowish green next 
the wall; but of a marbled dull red, marked with broken 
streaks and blotches of a darker colour on the sunny side. 
Flesh melting, pale yellowish white to the stone, from which 
it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and highly flavoured. 
Stone large, obovate, pointed. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of Septem er. 
This is one of our very best hardy peaches, and perh&ps 
one of the most common ; but it is oflen confounded with an- 
other, well known, the Vanguard, vihich is somewhat simir 
lar in appearance and in its general chantctera. It is, how* 

14* 
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eyer^distinguislied by itsi fruit being, for the most part, ob- 
long, narrower, and plump at the apex, with a pointed nipple : 
in the Yanguatd the fruit is equally large, or even more so, 
always globular, rather than oblong, and its crown or apex 
flat and often depressed. Nurserymen need not to be at any 
loss to distinguish the two sorts when maiden plants in the 
nursery ; the lateral shoots of the Noblesse being nearly as 
long as the main leader ; those of the Vanguard being less 
numerous, and exceeded considerably by the . main shoot ; 
besides, the plants of the Vanguard are of a taller growth 
than those of the Noblesse. Indeed, so obvious and inva- 
riable have I found these characters, that should the two 
kinds become inadvertently intermixed in the nursery rows, 
the most inexperienced foreman would be enabled to sepa- 
rate them, without any feac of mistake. 

In the Horl, Trans, above quoted, I stated that Mellish's 
Favourite and the Noblesse were the same. I have this 
year again been favoured by Mrs. Gurdon, of Letton, with 
specimens of both, and I find them identically one and the 
same. 

13. Old Rot AL Charlotte. G. LintU, in Hort. Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 640. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without- glands. Flowers large, 
pale blush. Fruit middle sized, nearly globular, but a lit- 
tle narrowed at the apex, where it is generally terminated 
by a small nipple. Skin pale greenish yellow next the wall ; 
but tinged with blush, and marbled with a deeper colour on 
the sunny side. Flesh soft, melthig, and white to the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice sugary and vinous. Stont 
obtuse, a little rugged. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This is undoubtedly the first Royal Charlotte ever known 
in our gardens. It was first sold by Robert Lowe, a nur- 
seryman at Hampton Wick, about the year 1760. It has 
much the. appearance of a Noblesse, but ia smaller, and on 
the same aspect ripens ten days or a fortnight befote it. The 
i9|pecimen from which this description was written, was from' 
a tree growing at Heyden Hall, in Norfolk, in 1792. It had 
been purchased from Mr. Lowe, and planted there in .1766. 

14. Red Nutmeg.. JMTti/er, No. 2. G.LmdLinHorU 
Trms. Vol. v. p. 547. 

Nutmeg. Parkinson^ No* 21. 
Brown Nutmeg. Of some Collections, 
Avanl Peche rouge. Duhamel^ No. 2. t 3. 
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XreooM small, crenate, with reniform glands. Fhwert 
large. ^Frwit small, but larger than those of the White Nut- 
meg, of a somewhat globular figure, having a well marked 
suture extending from the base to the apex, terminated by a 
small, round, obtuse nipple. Skin, pale yellow next the 
wall ; but; of a bright scarlet or vermillion, and slightly mar- 
bled with a deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, but red at the stone, from which, it separates. 

Juice sweet and a little musky. 

Kipe the end of July. 

This is the earliest hardy Peach cultivated in this coun- 
tiy, and is very.^ood when just ripe, but in a short time it 
. becomes doughy, f 

16. SuLHAMSTEAD. HovL Tratu. Vol. V. p. 513. 

Leaves deeply serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
jFnit^ large, somewhat globular, depressed at the apex, 
slightly clefl, with a corresponding depression on the oppo^ 
site side. Skin covered with a fine short down, of a clear 
pale yellow next the wsdl ; but of a pale red, apd marbled 
with a darker colour on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
pale yellow quite to the stone, from which.it separates. 
Juice abundant, sweet, with a rich vinous flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September^ 

This fine Peach, somewhat resembling, externally, a 
Newington, was raised in the garden of Mrs. Thoytes, of 
Sulhamstead House, near Beading, in Berkshire, and was 
first exhibited at the Horticultural Society in 1819. 

16. Vanguard. G. LindL Plan of an Or chard j 1796, 
ib. in HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 540. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. . Flowers large. 
Fruit large, nearly globular, and quite flat or depressed at 
the apex. jS'A^n yellowish white next the wall, but marbled 
and streaked with a few dashes of much deeper colour on 
the sunny side. Flesh melting, and wl ite to the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice rich and sugary. Slon^ 
somewhat ovate, rugged, and sharp pointed. 

Ripe the beginning of September. . 

17. White Magdalen. Miller^ No. 6, G. Lindi. 
in Hart. Trans. Vol. v. p. 540. 

Madeline Blanche. Duhamel^ 8. t. 6. 
Montagne Blanche. Knoop. FrucL p. 79. 

t Not worth cnhiYfttiDr. Jf». MM, 
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Leates doublj serrated, witbout glands. JFIowerr large, 
pale rose. Trmt below the middle si^e, somewhat glbl^- 
iar, rather mofe broad than long, having a deeply marked su- 
ture, which extends from the base to the apex, where it is 
terminated by a small, slightly sunk nipple, and having a 
rather wide cavity at the base. Skin yeUowish white next 
the wall, but on the sunny side tinged with red, and marbled 
with a deeper red colour. Flesh meltings of a yellowish 
white, with a slight tinge of red next the stone, from which 
it separates. Juice plentiful, bat not high flavoured. Stone 
small, obtuse, a little rugged. 

Ripe about the middle of August. 
18. White Nutmeg. JVft^cr, No. 1. G. lAnM. in 
HorU Trans. Vt)l. v. p. 540. 

Ayant Peche blanche. Duhamel^ No. 1. t. 1. 
Leaves small, doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers 
large, very pale blush. Fruit very small, the least of all the 
varieties, a little more long than broad, having a very con- . 
spicuous deeply marked suture, extending to the apex, on 
one side of which it obbngates into a very small acute nip- 
ple. Skin white, but when fully exposed it has a very pale 
blush tinge. Flesh white to the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates. Juice very sweet, of a musky and very agreeable fla- 
vour. Stone small, oval,.mucronate, very slightly nigged. 
Ripe the middle of July. 



Sect. II. — Melting red or purple fruited. 

19. Acton Scot. Hort. Trans. Vol. li. p. 140. t 10. 
G. Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 552. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers lai^e, pale 
rose. Fruit rather small, or below the middle size, some- 
what narrowed at the €q>ex, where it is usually very much 
depressed. Suture shallow, on one side of which it is fuller 
than on the other. Shin rather woolly, pale yellow, of a 
bright red on the sunny side, and marbled with a deeper co- 
lour. Flesh meltuig, yellowish-white to the stone, from 
which it separates. Jyice sugary, with a slight bitter, but 
flavour pretty good. 

Ripe the end of August and^beginning of September. 
This was raised by Mr. Enight, of Downton Castle ; the 
offspring of the NoUesse, impregnated with the Red Niit- 
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meg, and wto exhibited for the first time at the Horticultural 
Society in 1814. 

20.* Bellegarde. Duhamd. 28. t. 2p. G. Lindl. in 
HorU Tram. Vol. v. p. 646. Pom. Mag. U 26. 

Galande. . ^ \ according to the Pom. Mag. of the 

Notre do Montreuil, of the French Nurseries. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers small, 
bright reddish pink. Fruit pretty large, globular, of a very 
regular figure, with a shallow suture, and a slightly hollowed 
apex, with a little projecting point in its centre. SArtn, on 
the exposed side, rich deep red, with dark purple or violet 
stareaks ; on the shaded side, pale green faintly finged with 
yellow. Flesh pale yellow, slightly rayed with red at the 
stone, icery melting, juicy, and rich, and from^ which it sepa- 
rates. Stone rather large, slightly pointed. 

21. Barrinoton. G. Lindl. in HorU Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 643. Pom. Mag. t. 147. 

Buckingham Mignonne, according to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit rather large and handsome, roundish, somewhat 
elongated, and rather pointed at the summit. Suture niode- 
rately deep along one side. Skin pale yellowish green next 
the wall, deep red next the sun, marbled with a darker co- 
lour. Flesh yellowish white, slightly rayed with crimson 
tints next the stone, from which it parts freely ; melting, 
juicy, and very rich. Stone middle sized, ovate, with a 
lengthened sharp point, very rugged, and of a dark brown 
colour. . , 

Ripe the middle and latter end of September. 

This very handsome and valuable Peach was raised above 
twenty years ago by a Mr. Barrington^ of Burwood, in Sur- 
rey. 

22.* Chancellor. Miller, No. 14. Pom. Mag. t 61. 
G. Lind. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 550. 

Chancelliere. . Vuhamel, Vol. ii. p. 24. 

Leaves crenate, with renifprm glands. Flowers small, . 
reddish. Fruit large, oval, with a very distinct suture, hav- 
ing a rather small cavity at the base^ Skin not very downy, 
dark crimson. next the sun, pale yellow next the wall, finely 
mottled towards the union of the two colours. Flesh pale 
yellow, but of a very deep red next the stone, from which it 
separates. Juice rich, and of a vinous flavouf. Stone oh- 
lo^, tapering to the base, and pointed at the summit* 

Ripe the middle of September, 
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This is not ike Viriiahle CkancelUere of Duhamd, which 
has large flowers, and must be considered as the true Chan- 
ceUor ; but appears to be mentioned by him at the conclu- 
sion of his description of that fruit. The Chancellor Peach 
is said to have been raised from a seed of the Chevereux, in 
the garden of M. de Seguier, Chancellor of France. 

23.* Double Swalsh. G. Lindl. in HorL Tr€mg, Vol. 
V. p. 550. • ; 

Swalze or Swolze. Lan^ley^ p. 105. t. 32. fig. 1. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flmoers smaU, 
dark red. Fruit middle sized, somewhat ovate, and mostlj 
terminated bj a small nipple. Suture deep, on one side of 
which it is considerably more swelled than on the other. 
Skin pale yellow next the wall, but of a bright and deep red 
on the sunny side. Flesh ^ofi, melting- and white, but pale 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful and 
well flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

Langley says, the Double Swalsh Peach was brought into 
England by Lord Peterborough before 1729. 

24. Early Admirable. Lafigletf, p. 103. t. 30. iig. 2* 
G, lAndL inHort. Trans. Vol. v: p. 545. 

Admirable. Duhamel, 29. t. 21. Miller^ No. 19. 

Belle de Vitry. Bon, Jatd. 1827. p. 277. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers middle- 
sized, pale red. Fruit above the middle size, somewhat~ 
globular. Skin yellowish white next the wall, but of a beau- 
mul red on the side next the sun. Flesh white, but red at 
the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentifid, vinous, 
and well flavoured. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

The Early Admirable Peach ripened at Twickenham, in 
1727, on a south-east wall, August 3d, O. S., or August 
l4th, Nrf S. — Langley, 

This Peach, although by no means an early one, has been 
called the Early Admirable in the time of Miller, a name 
which cannot now be abandoned, because we have another 
peach called the Late Admirable. M. Noisette, in the 
Bon. Jard.^ makes his Belle de Vitry a synonym of it ; but 
in this he is not sanctioned by Dnhamel, who has always 
been considered as of unquestionable authority. 

25.^ Earlt Vinetard. Aiion's Epitome* G. Lindl. 
in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 543. 

Leaves cren^e, with globose glands. Fl^nt^n torge,.|Mte 
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rose. Fruit middle sized, fiomewhat globular, and a fitde 
depressed at the apex, swelled a little more on one side of 
die sutilre thai» on the other, and very hollow at the base. 
Skin yellowish white next the wall, and sprmkled with red 
dots ( but of a dull redf and marked with a deeper colour on 
the sunny «ide. Flesh yellowish white, except at thelBtone, 
whei'e it is tinged with red, and from wlach it separates. 
Juice sugary, very rich, and high flavoured. 

Ripe the end of August or the beginning of September^ 

The name of this peach originated with the late Mr. Lee 
of Hammersmith, whose nursery at the early part of its 
establishment by his father, was called the Vineyard. It has 
somewhat the appearance of the Grosse Mignonne, but it is 
not so large nor of so dark a colour, and Mr. Lee assured 
me it always ripened on his wall a week or ten days earlier: 
had the two peaches been alike, it could not have escaped 
the notice of that very distinguished cultivator. For this 
reason, and from my own observation, I have determined not 
to abandon the name to a mere synonym. On the other 
hand, I am quite satisfied that plants may be purchased from 
nurseries, under this name, that may prove to be the Grosse 
Mignonne. 

26.* George the Fourth. Hort Tram. Vol. vi. p. 
413. Ponu Mag. t. 105. 

Leaves large, acutely crenate, with globose glands. Flovo^ 
ers small, dull red. Fruit middle-sized, globular, deeply 
lobed at (he summit, with a deep cavity for the footstalks, 
projecting more on one side of the suture than on the other. 
Skin nLoderately dowiiy, of a uniform dark red next the sun, 
and of a fine pale yellow oh the shaded part, mottled with 
bright red at the junction of the two colours. Flesh pale 
yellow, rayed witjired ait the stone, from which it parts freely. 
Stone very small, bluntly oval, not particularly rugged. F/o- 
vour good when upon an open wall, excellent when forced. 
It is said in the Pom, Mag. to be between a Clingstone and 
a Melter. 

Ripe about the middle of September. 

An American variety of considerable importance, not so 
much, for its good quality as a hardy kind, as for being a 
forcing peach of great merit. 

Mr. Michael Floy, of New- York, in his letter of Novem- 
ber 6, 1823, says, " This is one of the finest peaches I have 
seen, and the richest I have tasted : it originated in the gar- 
den of Mr. Gill, in firoad-street, in this city. This is the 
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fecond year of its fruiting. The original tree is lemarkablj 
thrifty and bore a very full crop this season. '^f 

27. ^Grossk Migkonne. Duhamel^ 14. t. 10. G. 
Lindl. in Hart. Tran9. Vol. v. p. 643, 

Mignonne. lb. 

Veloutee de Merlet. lb. 

Grimwood's Royal George. Hooker^g Pom. Lond. 41. 

^z::s^oZy ^"'^' Vf '*• ^^«-* •^- 

Large French Mignonne, ) ***^**- 

Yineuse. LtHitur. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large j deep 
rose. Fruit large, depressed, hollowed at the sammit, with 
a moderately deep suture, and swelled considerably on ime 
of its sides, and a wide cavity at the base ; the side marked 
by the suture is shorter than the opposite one. ;SA;tn rather 
thinly clad with down, of a rich, very deep red, next the sun, 
thickly mottled on a yellowish ground next the wall. Flesh 
pale yellow, rayed with red at the stone, from which it freely 
separates ; melting, juicy, with a rich vinous flavour. Stone 
small for the size of the fruit, ovate, very rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. The sy- 
nonyms above quoted may be safely relied upon as belong- 
ing to the Grosse Mignonne of Miller, Duhamel, and Noi- 
sette. The figure in Duhamel is a perfect representation 
of the fruit. 

The name of GrrimwoodPs Royal George was given by 
Mr. Grimwood, to plants which he propagated from the 
Grosse Mignonne, in the early part of the reign of George 
the Third; by which he derived a profit beyond what he 
would have done had he sold them under what he knew to 
be their proper name. See Hooker* s Pomona^ t. 41. It is 
said the name o^ Mignonne originated v^tlT one of tiie kings 
of France, on account of its excellence. 

28. Hemskirke. Hort. Soc. Cat. JSo. 69. 
Hemskirk. Langley's Pont, t. 31. f. 4. G. lAndl. in 

Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 539. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
fine pale rose. Fvmt below the middle size, more broad 
than long, but somewhat narrowed at the apex. Skin green- 
ish yellow, with numerous red dots, and pearl-rcoloured 
specks interspersed ; but next the sun of a bright red, and 

t Tbe original tn« is tine* 6Md, — jSm. ^d. 
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marbled with a deeper colour. FU$h meltiiig, of a greenish 
yellow qiiite to the Btone, from which it separates. Juice 
plentiful, sugary and vinous. Stone small, almost round, 
aod nearly smooth. 

Ripe the end of August aiid beginning of September. 

A very beautiful early fruit from the Royal Gardens at 
Kensington aome years ago. 

29. La^te AniiiRABLB. Langley^ p. 106. t 32. f. 5. G. 
lAndL in Bart. Tran»: Vol. v. p. 545. 

Royale. Duhamdy 33. t 24. Jord. FruU. t. 23. B(m. 
Jard. 182T. p. 27$. 

Royal. Pom. Mag. t. 73. - MiUer. 7. 

Xieavercrenate, with globose glands. FhtoerB smaD, pale 
red. Fruit large, 10 or 11 inches in circumference, of a 
roundish figure, rather inclining to oval. Suture deep, hav- 
ing the flesh swelled boldly and equally on both sides, with 
a slight depression on the summit, where diere is usually a 
small, pointed nipple. Skin pale green or yellowish next 
the wall ; but of a pale red, m^ubled and streaked with 
dariier shades on the sunny side, cavity of die base rather 
small. Flesh delicate, melting, of a greenish white, but red 
at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiAil, and, 
in a warm season, highly flavoured. 

Ripe the end of September. 

This is a most excellent and extremely hardy peach, well 
deserving: of cultivation. It ought invariably to be planted 
against either a south or south-east wall, as on colder as- 
pects there is little chance of growing it ip perfection. 

30. LocKTER'a MiGNONNS. G. lAndl. in Hart. Tram. 
Vol. v^ p. 542. , . 

Lockyer's Peach. Forsy^, Ed. 3. No. 40. 

ZfCitvM doubly serrated, without glands. Floteera smaU, 
Fruit middle-sized, nearly globular. Skin greenish yellow 
next the vrall, sprinkled with numerous red dots ; but of a 
dull red, and maibled vnth a darker colour on the sunny side. 
Flesh greenish yellow, slightly coloured with red next the 
stone, firom which it separates. Juice plentiful and good in 
flavour. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

31. Lord Fauconberg's Mignokke. O. lAndi. m 
Ebyrt. Trans. VoL v. p. 542. 

Lord Falconbridge's. Hanbury. 
Leoffes doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers smalL 
jPVtiil above the middle size, somewfaAt ovate, being broader 
16 
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at the base than at the Apex. Suture rather deep. Skim 
pale jellow next the wall, sprmkled with numerous red dots ; 
but of a dull red, marked with several broad spots or patches 
of a deeper colour on the sunny side. FUmK yellowisb 
white, but red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice ' 
plentiful and rich. Stone rather flat. 

Ripe the middle of September. ^ 

This very fine and handsome Peach has been many years 
in England, as appears by Hanbuiy, whosei last edition was 
published in 1769. It was cultivated by Messrs* Perfect, 
of Pontefract, fifty years ago, and at that time was plentiful 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, but doe^ not appear to have 
found its way into the London nurseries. There are seve- 
ral Peaches of this class called Mignonnes, which approa^ 
very nearly each other, and may be considered as the same ; 
but this I consider ^o be distiuct, as I have never observed 
those broad and well marked dark patches which so strongly 
characterize this, upon any of the other varieties. 

32. Madeleine de- Courson. Lelieur^ Pom. Fran. 
p. 292. Pom. Mag. t. 30. G. Lindl. in Mori. Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 539. 

Madeleine Rouge. Duhamelj 10. t. 7. 

Madeleine de Courson. Ib^ 

Rouge Paysanne. Of the French. , 

Red Magdalen. Miller, 9. 

Leav£8 doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers lai^e, 
pale blush. Fruit below the middle size, globular, fatten- 
ed, deeply cleft on^ne side. Skin pale yellowish white next 
the wall ; but of beautiful red on the suuny side. Flesh 
quite white, with a little red at the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates. Juice plentiful, rich, and vinous. Stone blunt, ra- 
ther large in proportion to the size of the fruit. 

Ripe the end of AiigUst or beginning of September* 

This is a very excellent Peach, and ou^ht to be found in 
every good collection of fruit. It is the true Red Magdalen 
of Miller, and, as such, should never have given way to the 
one now cultivated under that name ; but, like the Elruge 
and Red Roman Nectarine of that author, the ignormice of 
some, and the indolence of others, have allowed far inferior 
fruits to usurp their names. - 

33. Millet's Mignonne. Hanbury. G. lAndl. in 
Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 642., 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small, 
Fptit middle-sized, of a somewhat globular figuret but rather 
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more broad than long. Skin greenish white next the waU 
but of a deep red or purple colour on the sunny side. Flesh 
rery melting, greenish white, but red at the stone, from which 
it separaties. Juice plentiful and well flavoured. JSione 
Bmall, oblong, rugged. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

In a cold wet season, this tree is frequently attacked, 
more or less, with mildew:; it ought, therefore, to be planted 
on a dry soil, and in a warm sheltered situation. It is said 
to have been raised by a Mr. Millet, a market gardener at 
Brentford, above sixty years ago. 

34. MoNTAUBON. Langley, t 28. f. 4. Hiit. p. 319. 
Stoitzer, p. 88. MiUerfNo. 11. G. Lihdl, Hort. in Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 639. ^ ' 

Leates doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale. Fruit middle sized, with a small suture extending 
from the base to the apex. Skin greenish yellow next the 
wall ; but of a deep red on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
and white to the stone, from which it separates. Juice plen- 
itiful, rich, and excellent. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

36.* Neil's £arlt Purple. G. Lindl, inHorU Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 644. 

Neal*s Early Purple. Hooker, Pom, Lond, t. 23. 

Early Purple. Miller^ No. 6. 

J^ohnson's ^Early Purple, ^ 

i^Tl^a^r'* """"'' [ "•^•^•^'"^ ^«"^^"- 

Padley's Early Purple, ) 

y^ritable Pourpree Hative. Duhamel^ 12. t. 8. 

P^che du Vin. Of the French Catalogues. 

Leaves crenate« with globose glands. Flowers large, pale 
lively rose. -Fruit middle-sized, rather more broad than 
long, somewhat depressed at the apex, having a well marked 
Butare, and a rather deep cavity at the base. Skin pale yel- 
low or istraw colour next tibe wall, with a mixture of scarlet 
dots ; but of a rather dull red, and marbled with a deep pur- 
ple on the sunny side. Flesh melting, yellowish white, but 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
rieh, of an excellent flavour. St&ne rugged, oval, sharp- 
pointed. 

Ripe the middle and end of August, ten or fourteen days 
|>efore the Noblesse. 

Tku little Peach has Irag been known in France, but not 
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in this couiitiy. It appears to have been mtroduced, a few 
years ago, by Mr. Neil, who sold two of the plants to Mr. 
J?adley for five guineas ; hence it has obtained Mr. Padley's 
name, as^ well as that of Mr. NeiL It is much grown, as 
M. Noisette has informed me, by the gardeners of Mon- 
treuil, and known to diem as the Peche du Yin. 

36.^ New Bellegarde. ^JVtir««ry Coto^ogties. 

New Galande, \ Ih 

Brentford Mignpnne, i 
. Leaves orenate, with globose gknds. Ftowera smaH, 
bright crimson. Fruit above the middle size, a little more 
long than broad, with a narrowed apex, and a very shallow 
suture. Skin pale yellow next the wall ; but of a deep red» 
marbled and shaded with a deeper colour on the sunny side. 
FUsh pale yellow, and melting, but red at the stone, from 
which it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and very highly 
flavoured. 

Ripe the beginnmg of September. 

This very handsome and excellent Peach has been s^ 
by Mr. Ronalds of Brentford, under the name of Brentford 
Mignonne, who informs me it was raised by a friend of his 
from seed. Its characters being those of the Bellegarde^ 
that name has been assigned it in preference to that of a 
Mignonne. 

37.* New Rotal Charlotte. 

Royal Charlotte. G. Lindl. in Hoti. Trane. Vol. v. p. 
642. 

Queen Charlotte. Forsyth, Ed. 3. No. 38. 

Kew Early Purple. Mion*s Epitome. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers middle- 
sized, dark red. Fruit rather above the middle size, 
somewhat narrow at the apex, and mote swelled on one 
side of the suture than on the other. Skin pale green- 
ish white on the shaded side; but of a full deep red, and 
marbled with still deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh 
greenish white, but pale red next the stone, from which it 
separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and extremely weU fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

I have named this the JVew Royal ChariottSy to distin^ 
guish it from No. 14. 

38.* NivETTE. Duhdmel^ 37. t. 28. 

Nivette Velout^e. /6. 

Nivette. Miller, No. 26. G, JAndl, m Sort. Tfansy 
Tol, V. p. 64^. 
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Yelout^e Tardive. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 278. 

Leaves cr^nate, with globose glaads. Flowers small, pale 
red* Frttit pretty large, somewhat ovate, with a sludlow 
suture, and a rather depressed apex. i$A:tn greenish yellow 
next the wall ; but when exposed to the sun, of a lively red, 
shaded and marbled with a few dashes of a deeper co- 
lour. ^ Flesh when fully ripi, of a pale yellow, but very red 
at the stone, from which it seplurates.> Juice plentiful, and 
of an excellent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of September. 

39.* PETfTB MiGNONNE. 6r. LiudL in MorUTraiM. 
Vol. V. p. 650. 

Double de Troyes. DuhameU 3w t. 4. 

P^che de Troyes. lb. 

Petite Mignonne. Ih, 

Early Mignonne. MUler^ 3. 

Small Mignonne. lb. 

Mignonette. lb/ 

Leaves crenate, with reniforra glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit below the middle size, somewhat globular, but com- 
pressed near the stalk, which is inserted in a small deep cli- 
vity. Suiute^niher deep, extending from the base to the 
apeXf which is terminated by a flattish obtuse nipple. Skin 
yellowish white next the wall, but of a fii^e red on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, with a rosy colour next the stone, from 
which it separates. . Juice plentiful, and richly flavoured. 
Sione small, oblong, and thick. 

Ripe the end of August. 

40.* Pourpr£e Hative. Duhamel, 16. t. 11. G, 
JLtndi. tn IToH. Tran«. Yol. V. p. 547. 

Vineux. lb, ' 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large, 
bright rose. FrtwT below the middle size, globular, dc- 
. pressed at the apex, having a deep suture extending from 
the base and across the summit. Skin pale yellowish white 
next the wall, but of a' deep mottled red or purple on Ihe 
sunny side. Flesh melting, pale yellowish white, but very 
red at the stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, 
of a rich vinous flavour. Stone middle-si^ed, rugged, broad- 
ly-ovate, blunt at the summk, not pointed. 

Ripe the end of August or, beginning of September. 

41. President. Pom. Mag. t. 64. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Fhwers small, 
deep red* Fruii large, iroundisb» approaching to oval, with 
16* 
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a shallow suture. Skin very downy, dull red next the sun, 
pale yellowish green in the shade. Flesh whitish ; but 
deeply rayed with red next the stone, from which it separates 
very freely. Juice plentiful, rich, and high-flavoured. Stone 
ovcd, pointed, and very rugged. 

Ripe the end of September. 

This is an American Peach of great merit, lately intro- 
duced into this country. As it ripens late, it requires to be 
planted against a south wall, and care must be taken that 
it is perfectly ripe before being gathered. 

42. Purple Alberge. LansUy^ p* 104. t. 30. fig. 
6. Q. lAfidl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v^ p. 646. Miller^ 
No. 18. 

Red Alberge. lb. 

Alberge Jaune. Duhamely 5. t. 5. 

Peche Jaune. lb. . 

Leaves crenate, witii globose glands. Flotcers: small, 
bright pal^ crimson. Fruit middle sized, nearly globular, 
having a pretty deep suture extending from the base to the 
apex. Stalk inserted in a rather deep cavity. Skin yel- 
low next the wall ; but on the sunny side of a. deep red or 
purple colour, which extends nearly round the fruit. FUsh 
deep yellow, but of a soA red next the stone, from which it 
separates. Jiutce plentiful and highly flavoured. 
. Ripe the beginning of September. 

A very neat and hardy little peach, well deserving of cul- 
tivation. 

Miller has made his Purple or Red Alberge a syno- 
nym of the Rossanna, which, however, does net belong to 
the same Division ; the great similarity between the two 
fruits has led many gardeners to confound them« The ad- 
vantage of a synoptical arrangement of these fruits, in which 
the glands are made afoundation of the Divisions, is clearly 
manifest.; for without consulting the simple character, the 
difierence between the Alberge and the Rossanna would, 
even now, have been lefl in a state of uncertain^. 

43. Eambouillet. Langley^ t. 33. fl 3. Miller^ No. 
21. . 

Rambullion. lb. 

Leaves crenate. ^Flowers large. JVut/ ' middle sized, 
rather more long than broad, and divided by a deep suture. 
Skin pale yellow next the wall, but of a fine red colour on 
the sunny side. . Flesh bright yellow, but deep red at the 
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stone, from which it separates. Jutee rich, of a vinous fla- 
vour. . 
* Ripo the middle of September. ■ ^ 
This peach appears not to be known by any of our mo- 
dem cultivators f-yet, should it fall in their way, the above 
description, although defective, ¥dll enable them to distin- 
guish it from any other sort 

44. Red I^agdalen. G. Ldndl. in Hart Trims, YoL 
y. p. 542. Aiton^ 8. Epitome, 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small, 
dark dull red. /Vtitt middle-sized, rather more' broad than 
long. Suture deep^ extending nearly half an inch beyond 
the centre of the apex; swdled much more on one side of 
it than on the other, and having a wide cavity at the bas<(. 
Skin pale yellowish white next the wall, but of a veiy deep 
red, interspersed with a few ash-coloured and dark specks on 
the sunny side. Flesh melting and white, but red at tiie 
stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, and of a 
. very good flavour. Stone oblong and thick. 

Ripe the begimiing of September. 

This is a good peach, but apt to be mildewed when plant- 
ed upon a cold soil. 

I have not quoted any synonyms under this head ; for, 
although it may have been sold under diflerent najoaes by 
diflerent nurserymen, it does not follow that these names 
should be considered as synonymous. 

45. RossAKNA. Gr. lAndl. in Hort, Trans, YoL v. p. 
661. Miller, No. 18. 

Rossanne. Duhamel, No. 6. . 

Alberge Jaune. Bon. Jard, 1827. p. 277. 

P^che Jaune. lb. 

St. Laurent Jaune. lb. 

Petite Roussanne. lb. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flmtftrs small, pale 
dull red. Fruit middle sized, something larger, than the 
Purple Alberge, and generally a httle more flattened ; but 
it has a similar suture, extending to the apex, where is im- 
planted a small sharp-pointed nipple. Skin yellow next 
the wall, but on the sunny side of a deep red or purple co- 
lour, which extends nearly round the fruit. Flesh deep 
yellow, but red at the stone, from which it separates. Juics 
plentiful, and of a good flavour. 

Ripe about the middle of Septen^er. 

The glands on the leaves foim an unerring character, 
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ttid« indeed, the onfy one by which tfak peach and die Pur- 
ple Alberge can be.distiBguiBhed. Had DtTHAMKL been 
aware of the importance of this, character, his Traits des 
Aibres FruitienB, as fiir as regards Peaches and Necta- 
rines, would have been invaluable, and the discrepancies 
between him and modem auUim avoided. In the Bon 
Jardinier, the RousBanne and Alberge Jaune are made the 
same ; but that they are distinct, the glands are evidence ; 
and that the Purple Alberge^ and the J2o«Mififiia, described 
by me, are those intended by Duhambl, is clear, not only 
from his description of both, but by his Ordre do Maturity. 

46. RoTAL Georgk. MHUtj £d. 2. No. 14. G. UndL. 
in HorU Trans. Vol. v. p. 542. Pom. Mag. 1. 119. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Fhwers smalL 
Fruit above the middle size, nearly globular. Suhtre deep, 
especially at the apex, where it extends almost two-thirds 
across. iSkin of a yellowish white next the wall, sprinkled 
with numerous red dots; but of a deep red, and sli^Uy 
marbled with a deeper colour on the side next the sun. FleA 
melting, yellowish white, but very red at the stone, from 
which it separates^ Juice plentiful, rich, and Ugh-tiavour- 
ed. Stone ovate, slightly furrowed. 

Ripe about the middle of September. 

There is very little doubt but that this is the Roy^ 
George of both Hitt and Miller, although evidendy not 
the Royal George. of Switzer, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the original Royal George. It is a most exceU 
lent peach, and a very beautiful figure of it is given in the 
Pomological Magazine, There are, it is true, several 
peaches sold in the nurseries under this name : but this is 
the sort most generally allowed the right one. 

47.* RoTAL George Mignonne« G. LindL in Hort. 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 542. ^ 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small, 
dark dull red. Fruit middlensized, a iittle ovate, mostly 
narrowed at the apex, and terminated by a small nipple. 
iSArtn pale yellowish white, sprinkled ^irith numerous red 
dots next the wall ; but of a very bright red, and marbled 
with a' deeper colour on \he sunny side. Flesh yellowish 
white, but of a pale red at the stone, from which it separates. 
Juice sugary and rich. 

Ripe Sie beginning and middle of September. 

48.* RpTAL Kensingtok. Forsytht 'Ed. 3., No. 7. 
O. lAndL i^ HorU Trans. YoL v. p. 644. 
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Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowera large 
pale rose. Fruit middle-sized, somewhat flattened at me 
apex, and. swelled a little more on one side of the suture 
than on the other. j$A;tn pale greemsh yellow next the wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots, but of a fine daik red, 
and marbled with a deeper colour on the sunny side. FleA 
pale greenish yellow, with a few red streaks near the stone, 
firom which it separates. Juice rich, and of a very highly 
vinous flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September^ 

The name of this very beautiful and excellent Peach 
originated with Mr. Forsyth. He «ays it was sent fix>m 
France to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, about the your 
1783,| and planted in the Royal Gardens at Kensing- 
ton, where he found.it in 1784, and mentioned in the cata- 
logue of the gardens as a new Peach from France. 

49.* Smooth -LEAVED Rotal George. G, Lindi. in 
Hart. Trans. Vol. v. 'p. 644. Forsyth.' 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flotoers large, 
fine deep rose. Fruit above the middle size, nearly lo- 
bular, but a little depressed at the apex, and the suture al- 
most obscure, $A:tn yellowish white next the wall, sprinkled 
with numerous minute red dots, but of a beautiful red or 
carmine colour on the sunoy side. Flesh melting, yellow- 
ish white, except near the stone, where it is deeply stained 
with red, which at the apex reaches nearly through to the 
skin. Juice plentiful, sugary, and of a high vinous flavour. 
Stone small, deeply rugged. 

Ripe about the middle of September. • This is hot only 
one of the handsomest, but one of the best peaches in our 
collections, not excepting the Bellegarde, and cannot be too 
extensively known. The name appears to have originated 
with the late Mr. Lee of Hammersmith. . 

50.* Spring Gbqve. Hort. TrwM. - Vol. ii. p. 214. 
Pom. Mag. t. 97. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. • Flovfers large, 
pale blush. Fruit middle-sisLed, globulaTt broadest at the 
biiae, with a very shi^ow suture. Skin greemsh yellow next 
the wall, but of a bright crimson on the sunny side. Flesh 
greeoish yellow to the stone, firqm which it separates. Juice 
plentiful, rich, and high-flavoiired. iSUme rather large, ob<h 
Va;(e, pointed. 

Ripe about the end of August, 
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This peach was raised by Mr, Knight, of Dbwnton Cas^ 
tie, from -a stone of NeiPs Early Purple, and the pollep ^ 
the Red Nutmeg. It differs from its female parent in be- 
ing a much rounder fruit 

61.* Superb Rotal. Fonyth^ £d. 3. 87. G. Lind. 
in HorL Trans. Vol. v; p. 644. 
. Royal Sovereign. - JVVir«. Catalogues. 

Leaves crenaXe, with globose glands. JPZower^ large, deep 
rose. Fruit middle-sized, somewhat globular, but a litde nar- 
rowed at the apes, and hUle more full cm one side of the suture 
than on the other. Skin pale greenish yellow next the wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots, but of a' rather dull red, 
and marbled with a deeper colour on the sunny side. Flesh 
melting, pnle greenish yellow, but tinged with red next the 
stone, from which it separates. Juice plentiful, rich, and 
high flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

It is probable this peach may be sold under other names 
in the nurseries. Two trees were planted against a south 
wall in Mr. Lee's private garden at Hammersmith, under 
the above name, which proved to be one and the same fruit 

62. Teton de Venus. Hitt, p. 323. Miller, 24. 
DuhameU ^ 32^ t. aa. Boil- Jurd, IfiW. p. 278. JiwA 
Fruitier^ t 22. G. Lindl. in Bori. Trans, Vol. v. p. 
646. 

Leaves deeply crenate, with globose glands, and sorae*^ 
what puckered on each side of the midrib. Flowers small, 
pale rose, edged with carmine. Fruit large, a little more 
long than broad, divrded by a wide and deep suture, extend<« 
ing from the base to the apex, where it. is terminated by a 
broad, prominent, t>btuse nipple, ajad having a wide cavity at 
the base. . Skin pale greenish yellow next the wall ; but of a 
lively red, and marbled with a deeper colour, on the sunny 
^ide* Flesh melting, gree9ish yellow, but red at the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice sugary, and of an excellent 
flavour. ' 

Ripe the end of September. 

I have examined the leaves of many trees of tins kind 
in the nurseries in the Duke of Devonshire's garden, and 
also in the Horticultural garden at Chiswick ; and I have 
uniformly found them to be more deeply and mere acutely 
Qr^oate than those on any other glanduJar-leayed varie^. 
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Sect. IIL — PavieSf or Clmg$Ume8. 

53. Braddiok's AKCRicAN.f G^ lAndl. m HwU 
IVfln*. Vol. V. p. 663. 

Braddick's NqHIi American. Ih* 

American Clingfitone. Jiurs. Cait^guea^ 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers small, pale 
blush. ^ Fruit middle sized, sopiewhat narrower at the apex 
than at' the base, with a considerable fulness on one 
side of the suture, which is rather deeply marked. Skin 
pale yellow, tinged with red on the sunny side.. Flesh pale 
yellow, quite to th% stone, to whibh it finnly a<ttieTes. Juice 
plentiful; pretty good. 

Ripe the midfle of September. 

This is hot Braddick's American Peach ef the Hart 
Trans, Vol. ii. p. 206. t. 13., which appear^ to be a melting 
peach. Some description ough^ to have accompanied that 
plate. J 

64. Catharine. Langley, Pom, t 33. f. 6. G. LMU. 
in Hort JVans. Yol. v. p. 649. Pom, Mag, i,. 9. 

Leaves cjrenate, with^ reniform glands, narrower than in 
many others, and puckered on each side of the midrib. 
f^/oK^er^ sniall, reddish. Fruit. abore the middle size, ra- 
ther more long dian broad, generally more swelled ,on one 
side of the suture than on the other, and terminated by a 
small nipple, very uneven at the base. Skin pale yellow- 
ish green on the side next the wall, and thickly sprinkled 
with red dots ; bat on the sunny side it is of a beautiful red, 
marked and streaked with a- darker colour, f^esk firm, 
yellowish white,, but very red at the stone, to which it cloise- 
ly adheres; Juice plentiful, and, if thoroughly ripened^ in^a 
fine warm season it is richly flavoured. Stone middlcrsiz- 
ed, roundish oval, very slightly pointed. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

66. Incomfarablb. Aiton^s F^t&me. G, Lindl, in 
Hort Trans. Vol v. p. 549. 

Pavie Admirable. Ih. 663. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands* Fhwers small, 
pale. Fruit large, of a roundish figure, swelling a litfie 
more on one side of the suture than on the other^ Skin pals 

tSfleNv. 72. Jim^Ei, .|B60No.4». j»m.Ed, 
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yellow next the wall ; but of a pale red, ehaded with light 
scarlet or deep crimson oq the sunny side. Flesh p«de 
yellow, but red at the stone, to which it closely adheres. 

Juice sugary,* and well flavoured. Stone roundish, and 
almost smooth. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

ThePavie Admirable is now, for the firat time, made a 
synonym of the Incoii(iparable, the latter having been es- 
tablished in Mr. Aiton's Epitome. The name of Pavie 
Admirable is no where to be (bund, I believe, previously to 
its insertion in my Plan of an Orchard, published in 1796, 
whence it was copied into Mr. Forsyth's book, in 1802. 

66. Monstrous Pavik or PomfonnIk. G. Lindi. in 
Hart. Tram. Vol. v. p. 646. 

Monstrous Pavy of Pomponne. MiUer^ No- 29. 

Pavie Houge de Pomponne. IhJMmulf p. 35. t. 26. 

Pavie de Pomponne. Lelieur. 

Pavie Comu, \ 

Pavie Rouge, > Duhamel^ Yol. ii. p. 37* 

Pavie Monstreux, J 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large, 
and crumpled at their margins. J^rvtj very large, some- 
times measuring fourteen inches in. circumference, soipe- 
what oval, with a well-defined suture extending from 
the base to the apex, which narrowed, and terminates with 
an obtuse nipple. iSA^n yellowish white next the wall ; but 
on the exposed sidejof a deep intense red^ a lighter part 
of which reaches nearly round the fiiiit. Flesh firm, yel- . 
lowisb white, but very red at the stone, to which it closely 
adheres. . Stone small in proportion to the size of the fruit 

Ripe in a warm and dry season the middle or towards the 
end of October, when the flavour is pretty good ; but in cold 
seasons it wiU not ripen abroad in this country^ 

57. Old Newingtok* Langley^ Pon^ t 31* f. 1. 
MUler, No. 20. G. lAndL in HorU Trans. VoL v. p. 
538. 

Newington. PorA»iiMm, No. 8. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. - Flowers large^ 
pale rose. Fruii large, somewhat globular. Shin pale 
yellowish white on the side next the wall, but of a beautiful 
red marbled with dashes and streaks of a deeper colour 
where folly exposed to the sun. Flesh yellowish wbatei but 
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very red at the stone, to which it firmly adheres. Juiee 
rich, and of a high vinous flavour. 
Ripe the middle of September. 

58. Pa VIE Madeleine. Gr. Lindl. in Hort. TrofM. 
Vol. V. p. 538. Duhamel, No. 9. 

Pavie Blanc. /6. 

Persique a Gros. Fruit Blanc. Bon. Jard. 1822. 

Melecoton. /6. 

Merlicoton. lb. 

Myrecoton. i5. 

£.eav«9 doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale blush. Fruit middle sized, somewhat broadly globu- 
lar. Suture rather deep at the base, but shallow at the 
apex, where is sometimes implanted a small acute nipple. 

Skin pale yellowish white next the wall ; but of a beauti- 
ful red, marhLed and streaked with a deeper colour on the 
sunny side Flesh firm, pale yellowish white to the stone, 
to which it closely adheres. Juice sugary, and well flavour- 
ed. Stone middle sized,, shortly ovate, thick, not deeply 
rugged. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This has been considered by some to be the same as 
Smith's Newington ; but it appears to me to be a different 
fruit, being always more broad than long, while the other is 
always more long than broad, and has also more colour at 
the stone. 

59. Portugal. Hitt, p. 322. Miller, No. 23. G. 
Lindl. in Hort, Trans. Vol. v . p. 653. 

Leaves crenate. Flowers small. Fruit above the middle 
size, somewhat globular. Skin pale yellow next the wall, 
sprinkled with numerous red dots ; but of a deep red or 
purple colour on the sunny side. Flesh firm, yellowish 
white, but of a faint red at the stone, to which it closely ad- 
heres. Juice rich and vinous. Stone small, deeply fur- 
rowed. 

Ripe the middle or towards the end of September. 

60. Smith's Newington. Lam^ley, p. 101. t. 28. fig. 
1. G. Undl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 638. Miller, 
No. 10. 

Early Newington. lb. 

Smith's Early Newington. Hitt, p. 320. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 
pale rose. Fruit middle sized, rather oval, a Uttle narrow- 
ed at the apex, and more swelled on one side of the suture 

16 
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than on the other. Skin pale jeltow or straw colour next 
the wall ; but of a lively red^ marked with light and dark 
purple dashes on the sunny side. Fle$h firm, pale yellow, 
but of a light red next the stone, to which it closely adheres. 
Juice excellent. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

Sect. IT. — Additional American Peaches. 

By the Editor. 

The following are selected as fine kinds, and believed to 
be of American origin. Several of them cannot be excelled 
by any European sorts, and are worthy of a place in every 
collection. I sent most of the kinds to the London Hor- 
ticultural Society in the years 1823 and 1825. The only 
kind of them ( George the Fourth^) which our authordescHbes, 
shows that the climate of England fs not sufficient to 
produce them in perfection without artificial heat The 
George the 4th Peach ripens here the latter end of August 
or beginning of September, and is what we call a Summer 
Peach. The time of ripening in England appears to be 
near a month later. What . then would they do with 
our later peaches, particularly the Heathy one of our very 
latest, and when perfectly ripe, probably the best? We 
want the most sheltered and warmest part of the garden 
here to ripen this sort. Still I should recommend to the 
English gardeners to give all the sorts a trial, in a good 
Peach-house, where they can command a heat of seventy 
or eighty degrees in the month of September. They Will 
find that their " Braddick^s .dmericauj^ which by our au- 
thor's description does not promise much, may change its 
character, and probably turn out to be the rich and high-fla^ 
voured Lemon Clingstone ; and all the other kinds would 
find a place in a new edition, if perfectly ripened, with 
high encomiums of character. However, it is important 
that the true kinds are selected ; for it is a fact, that 
all the kinds which I take to be original sorts will pro- 
duce a number of varieties from seeds^ of a similar t3^e with 
the original — some indifferent, and some very poor. Hence 
we have hundreds of names, as sorts not worth culti- 
vating; although, to a careless observer, they may pass 
as tolerable peaches. The facility of raising peaches from 
^eed, in this country, has led many to neglect innocu- 
lated trees, and trust to seedlings. Trees should always 
be innoculated with scions from trees in a bearing statOa 
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and when the Grmt is ripe ; they will then know to a cer- 
tainty what kinds are good, and of the best quaUty, and 
such only should be budded from. 

61. AsTOR Peach. Hort. See. Cut. 175. 

Leaver broad, deeply serrated, with globose glands. FlovO" 
era medium^ rose-coloured. Fruit large^ more broad than 
long, a little sunken at the apex, with a deep carity at the 
base ; the suture dividing the fruit pretty even, forming a 
handsome figure. Skin pale yellow, with a deep red 
cheek on the exposed side. Flesh melting, whitish yel- 
low, with a few rays of red near the stone, which is small 
roundish, and not much pitted ; separating freely. Juica 
very sweet and plentiful, of a rich and high flavour. 

Ripe the last week in August. 

This is almost excellent Free-stone Peach, and in gene- 
ral a good bearer ; the tree of thrifty growth. I found the 
original tree in a garden in New- York. The tree was large, 
thrifty, and full of fruit ; about eight or ten years old : it had 
come up accidentally from a seed. I sent it to the HorL 
Society in 1823. 

62. Blood Clingstone. Hort. Soc. Cat. 1T6. 

This is a tolerably large Clingstone, with little to recom- 
mend it but its curiosity. The Flesh is of a deep blood co- 
lour to the stone ; when perfectly ripe it is juicy, with an 
acidity in its taste, by some deemed agreeable, and used for 
culinary purposes and preserving. I sent it to the Hort. Soc. 
in 1823. 

Ripe first week in September. 

63. Brevoort's Seedling Melter. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
177. 

Leaves crenated, with reniform glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit below the medium size, nearly round. Flesh white, 
firm, with a very little red at the Stone, which is small, flat, 
and a Uttle swollen at the bottom, separating easily. Skin a 
dirty white, with bright red on the exposed side. Juice rich 
and sugary. 

Ripe middle of August. 

This excellent little Peach was raised from seed by Mr. 
Henry Brevoort of this place in the year 1822, and is wor- 
thy of general cidtivation. I sent this sort to the Hort. Soc. 
ial825. 

64. Congress. Hort. Soe. Cat. 180. 

Leants crenated with round small glands. Flowers sroall^ 
and rose-coloured. Fruit about the medium size. Skin 
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of a greenish yellgv with a browniBh red on the exposed side* 
Flesh raelUDe- Juice rich, sweet, and good flavoured. 

66. EARi>y Sweet Water. HorL Soc, Cat, 184. 
' Leaves large and broad, doubly serrated ; glands none* 
Flowers large, white and rose-coloured. Fruit about a me- 
dium size, nearly round and regular, slightly pitted at the 
npex, and showing a kind of pistilla point. Skin thin, white, 
with a small portion of colour on the exposed side. Flesh 
melting, white, and separating readily from the stone ; which 
is small, round, and nearly flat, and pitted. Juice very 
sweet and good. Ripe the first week in August. 

This is the best early peach we have, coming in a few days 
afler the early Ann, or White Nutmeg, which it resembles 
in shape, growth of tlie tree, &c. ; it is, however, about dou- 
ble the size, and it is probable tet it originated from a seed 
of that kind, but is every way very superior in quality ; and 
as the trees have a larger and stronger growth, is supposed 
to have been mixed in the pollen with some other sort. The 
tree has a peculiar habit of growth, which renders it very 
difficult to propagate from. The young shoots wih be 
almost destitute of perfect buds to iimoculate with : care« 
therefore, should be taken to see that each bud has a per* 
feet eye, of they will never grow. I experience more diffi- 
culty to bud a row of this sort, in my Nursery, than of all 
other kinds put together. I first found it in the garden 
ofMr. Henry Brevoort: he had several trees of them, and 
it was one of his fkvourite sorts. He had budded them by 
. the name of a " French Peach," but cannot tell where he 
first got it. I have no doubt, however, of its originating in 
this country. I sent trees of it to the hort. Society^ in 1823« 

66. Emperor of Russia. Hort, Soe. Ca/., 185, 

Serrated. 

Uniqiie. 

New Cut-Leaved. HorL Soc. 206. 

Leaves narrow and very deeply and doubly serrated ; in 
some instances almost to the mid-rib, more so than any 
other kind of peach : without glands. Flotcers small and red. 
Fruit large, broader than long, one cheek projecting out 
much more than the other, and forming an irregular shape. 
Skin downy^ of a brownish yellow, with a crimson red on 
die exposed side. Flesh melting, separating freely from the 
stone, which is small for the size of the fruit* Juice aweet, 
and of an excellent flavour. 

Ripe last week in August* 
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I first discovered this most curious peach when quite a 
young tree, on the edge of a swamp newr the English rfeif^- 
bourhood, in New-Jersey, in the year 1809. Being struck 
with its curious appearance, I took scions from it, and 
budded them in my nursery. I sent iforoG of the young 
trees to London in the spring of 1812: and in the fall of 
that year obtained fruit from my Serrated Peachy as I called 
it, which I thought good^ I planted these pits, and the leaves 
of all the seedlings wer» similar ; yet ma^y of the trees 
that bore fruit were inferior sorts, and rejected. One of them 
had very fine fruit, and superior to the original, which I called 
"Emperor of Russia," and sent it to Mr. Robert Barclay, 
in 1819, and to the Hort. Society, in 1823, by that name. 

67. New-Yokk White Cun^tone. Hori, Soc. Cat. 
208. , 

Williamson's New- York. lb. 224. 

Newington, Nursery Catalogues. " 

Leaves crenated, with round glands. Flowers small, red. 
Fruii large, round, with a pointed apex, or small nipple. 
Skin white, inclining to a very light yellow, with a rose co- 
lour on the exposed side ; some of the fruit having but little 
colouring. Flesh light yellow^ melting and soil, but adhe- 
ring close to the stone, which is rather oval, and raised in 
the middle. Juice very plentiful, sweet, luscious, and high 
flavoured. 

Ripe early in September. 

This most excellent Clingstone Peach, of which there are 
many seminal varieties, di&ring more or less in- size and 
quality, but evidently of the same type ; by some has been 
considered to be a Newington, and confounded with that 
sort, but is in many respects difierent, and the true sort 
much superior. I first found it in the late David Wil- 
liamson's Nursery in 1807. ^ He had worked many of 
them, and, by a note I found in biff Nursery Book when I 
came in possession of his Nursery, he had found it in a 
private garden in the city of New- York. I have found none 
of the new varieties to equal the original. 

68. Wa8HIN<3ton Peach. Hort Soc. Cat. 223. 
Boyce Peach. 

Leaves crenated, large and broad, with round glands. 
Flowirs small. Fruit large, rather broader thftn long, full 
atthe bottom, very equally divided by the suture, wluch is 
rather deep near the bottom. Skin very thin, and peels re»^ 
dily with the fingers, with a very slight downiness, li^t yel- 
16* 
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lofTf with a deep ciimson blush. FUsh pale yellow, melttng 
and tender, juice abundant,, very sweet and luscious ; it se- 
parates from the stone, but not so easily as some sorts, ge- 
nerally leaving a little of the flesh behind. The SUme is 
quite small for the size of the fruit. 

Ripe -second week in September. 

This is one of the finest of peaches at the season when in 
perfection. I found this peach in my garden in iSOd. It 
was undoubtedly a worked tree, and had been planted there. 
Mr. Brevoort knew the Peach, and called it the JBoyce Peach. 
He said it had been (Cultivated by Mr. Boyce, a. Gardener 
in New-York, many years before ; but where it originated 
he could not tell. This kind should be planted in every gar- 
den as a very superior sort. I sent young trees of it to the 
London Hort. Society in 1823. .One very peculiar trait in 
the character of this Peach is its rapid growth ; when the fruit 
is nearly ripe, it is only of an ordinary size, biit in the course 
often days the size will have doubled. The perfectly ripe 
fhut generally weighs nine ounces. 

69. Red Chekk Malacotan. Coxe^s Ftctr, No. 28. 

Hogg's Mallacotan. 

Lady Gallatin. 

Probyn Peach, and other names. 

Fruit above a medium size, inclining to the oval at top, 
fuller at the bottom, in shape very similar to the variety of 
Lemon Clingstone, called Pine Jipple: Cling. The Skin 
a fine yellow, with a deep red cheek ; the Flesh of a deep 
yellow, with a little red close to the stone, and from 
which it separates freely. The Juice not very abundant, 
but sweet and very fine, vrith a little of that pleasant acidity 
of the Lemon Clingstone. 

Ripe first week in September. 

Mr. William Prince, the senior proprietor of the Flushing 
Nurseries, informed me, that this Peach Was first discovered 

g' him in his Peach Orchard in rather a singular manner : 
e had sent his man to gather some Lemon Clingstones ; 
in examining them, he found that some of them were free 
stones. On being informed that they all came off the same 
tree, he went and found that one part of the tree was Lemon 
Clingstone the other part / probably a limb that had sprung 
from the natural tree below the grad) this fruit ; he gave 
the name as above, and innoculated from it. I have known 
this kind thirty years ; and as a proof of the fruit having 
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originated here, there are a host of names from seed of thia 
kind. The best of them is one that came up accidentally 
in the garden of Mr. Thomas Hogg, Flonst, and is quite as 
good as the original ; and I think rather earlier. This is the 
variety I now work from as the best : some of the varieties 
are very indifferent. 

70. Early Orange Peach. JVursery CeUalogue, 
Yellow Rare Ripe. Hort. Soc. Cat, 219. 

Rare Ripe Early Yellow. lb. 217. 

Yellow Malapotan. 

£(€at7e« crenated with round glands. F/otoer^ small, of a 
dingy red. Fruit undei: a medium size, inclining to the 
oval shape, apex full, with a small tip. iSArt'n greenish yellow, 
with but little colouring of red, in some none. Hesh a fine 
yellow, firm, and rather dry, separating, freely from the 
stone which is small for the size of the fruit. Juice rich 
and sweet, although not plentiful. Ripens the last week in 
August. This, like the former kind, has many seminal va- 
rieties, some good and some poor : the -true Orange Peach 
is very fine. I sent it to the Horticultural Society in 1823. 

71. Heath. Hort. Soc. Cat. 189. 
Heath Clingstone^ /6. 191. 
Late Heath. Coxe^a View^ 13. 
Late October, of soma catalogues. 

Fruit large, inclining to an oval shape, and terminating in 
a projecting point at the apex, and slightly clefl at the su- 
ture* Skin white and downy, with very Httle, and in soma 
instances, no red, having a brownish cast on the sunny side* 

Flesh white and Juicy, adhering firmly to the stone ; ten- 
der and melting. Juice very plentiful, sweet and luscious, 
of a high fine flavour. 

Ripe in October. 

The Heath Peach requires a warm sheltered situation to 
brinof it to perfection north of New-York. It ought to be train- 
ed against a south wall or board fence. It succeeds best fai^ 
ther south, and in the state of Maryland arrives to the greatest 
state of perfection. This is one of the latest peaches we 
have, and when perfectly ripe, equal to the very l)e8t; and 
the best for preserving — it will keep till November. Coj^e 
says, ^^ The original stone was brought from the Mediter- 
ranean by the late Daniel Heath, and has ever since been 
propagated from the stone in Maryland, where it grows in 
nigh perfectioa and great abundance. ** The juice is so 
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abundant as to make it difficutt to eat the peach without in- 
jury to the clothes." 

72. Lemon Clinostoits. HarL Soe. Cat. 196. 
Lemon Clingstone, Hoyte's. lb. 197. 
Kennedy's Carolina. lb* 194. 

Kennedy's Lemon Clingstone. lb, 198. 

Lemon Largest. /6. 199. 

Pine Apple. Jb. 212* 

Pine Apple Clingstone. lb. 213* 

Large Yellow Fine Apple. Cox^b Ftew, 24. 

Leaves crenated, with renifonn glands. Flowers small, 
deep red, petals very short. Fruit large, of an oval shape, 
projecting and terminating with a nipple at the apex ; large, 
and full at the bottom ; in appearance much like a large le- 
mon. Skin deep yellow, with a brownish red on -the expo- 
sed side. Flesh firm, of a deep lemon colour, with a little 
red at the stone, to which it finnly adheres. Juice abun- 
dant, rich, vinous and sprightly, sweet, with an agreeable 
acidity ; and when perfectly ripe, most excellent 

Ripe the middle and latter end of September. 

This is an old resident of our gardens ; by all accounts 
it was first brought here by Mr. Robert Kennedy, from Caro- 
lina, about forty years ago; it was generally called Kennedy's 
Carolina. Two kinds used to be cultivated, as was supposed 
different sorts, designated by early and late. A number 
of seminal varieties have been cultivated by difierent names 
as above. The Pine Apple Cling is more round ; Hoyte'a 
Lemon very large and pretty round : they all however are, 
with slight variation, of the same type, and no one kind equal 
to the old original sort A few bearing trees of the 
true sort are. yet to be found in New-iork, but Ae 
greater part cultivated as Lemon Clingstones are very infe- 
rior. I would recommend to all the Nurserymen to culti- 
vate the old kind only : the fruit is much sought afler for 
making the finest sweetmeats. The trees should have a 
good warm dry situation to ripen in perfection. I sent it to 
the HortlSoc. in 1823. 

73. Mammoth Peach. H&rl. Soe. Cat. 200. 
Saarte Mout, or Aunt Sarah's Peach. 

Fruit very large, of rather an iiregular shape, inclining to 
the oval form ; suture very slight, one cheek projecting out 
more than the other. Skin pale green, with a brownish cast 
on the exposed side. FUsh weeemab yellow, separating freer 
ly from the stone, which is lai]ge and heavy, generally con- 
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taining two pits io each. Juice not very abundant, but sweet 
and rich. 

Ripe in September. 

The Mammoth, or Aunt Sarah Peach, was discovered 
in a garden in New- York about forty years ago by Mr. Bre- 
voort ; he budded it in his Peach Orchard, and considered it 
a Peach of superior excellence, as well as an extraordinary 
large fruit. I sent it to the Hort. Soc. in 1823. 

74. Morris's White Freestone. Hort, Soc, Cat 
203. 

White Rare Ripe. lb. 229. Coxe^s View, 19. 

Luscious White Rare Ripe. Hort. Soc. Cat. 221. 

Philadelphia Freestone. 76. 214. 

Leaves crenated, glands reniform. Flowers middle-sized, 
white and rose colour. Fruit large, and inclining to the oval 
form ; suture even, but not deep ; apex a little sunken. Flesh 
white, inclining to a yellowish cast, separating freely from 
the stone. Juice rich and sweet. 

Ripe about the middle or latter end of September. 

75. Morris's Red Free Stone. Hort. Sec. Cat 202. 
Red Rare Ripe. Ih. 218. Coxe^s View, 9. 

Leaves crenated, with small round glands. Floxcers mid- 
dle-sized. Fruit nearly round, of large size, apex a little 
sunken. Skin greenbh white, with a beautiful red cheek 
on the exposed side. Flesh whitish and melting, separating 
freely from the stone, which is small, round, and not much 
furrowed. 

Ripe about the middle and latter end of August. 

These two excellent Peaches I received from Philadel- 
phia, and were said to have come. from the garden of Ro- 
bert Morris, Esq. I sent'them to the Horticultural Society 
in 1823. 

76. Hoffman's Pound Peach. 

Morrisania Pound Peach. Hort. Soc, Cat. 205. 

Morrison's Pound, lb. 204: Pound, lb. 215. 

Fruit very large and heavy, of a pretty round shape. Shin 
a light brownish white, and brownish red on the exposed 
side. Flesh a light yellow, firm and compact, separating 
freely from the stone, which is rather large. Juice rich and 
augary, with a sUght aromatic flavour. 

Kipe about the middle of September. 

This fine large Peach, and the latest freestone, was obtain- 
ed from GouverAeur Morris, of Morrisania, who got the 
scions from Martin Hoffin&o, Esq. It came up in a natural 
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State in his rodadow, on York Island, about fortj years ago. I 
sent it to the Hori. Soc, in 1823. As it was first obtained 
from Mr. Morris, it was called the M<»Tisania Found Peach ; 
but on finding that it originated with Mr. HofiTman, it was 
deemed proper to give it that name. It is one of our finest, 
as well as the largest of our fall Peaches. 



A Seketion of Peaches for a small Garden. 



Barrington 

Bellegarde 

Hour dine 

Catherine 

Chancellor 

Early Anne 

Ford's Seedling 

Grosse Mignonne 

Late Admirable 

Madeleine de Courson 

Malta 

♦Astor Peach 
*Brevoort's Seedling 
♦Congress 
♦Emperor of Russia 
♦George the Fourth 
♦Heath 

♦Hoffman's Pound 
♦Lemon Clingstone 
♦Mammoth Peach 
♦Morris's Red Free- 
stone 



21 Neil's Early Purple 36 
20 New Noblesse 11 

4 New Royal Charlotte 37 

64 Noblesse 12 

22 Royal Kensington 47 
6 Royal George 46 
9 Smith's Newington 60 

27 Smooth-leaved Royal* 

29 George 49 

32 Vanguard 16 
10 

61 ♦Morris's White Free- 

63 stone 74 

64 ♦New-York White 

66 Clingstone 67 

26 ♦President 41 

71 ♦Red Cheek Malacotan 69 
76 ♦Washington 68 

72 ♦Early Sweetwater 65 

73 ♦Early Orange 70 

75. 



p:^ TboM marked witb an aitorisk (*) ara added bj the Editor, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NECTARINES. 

Sect. I. — Melting pale Fruited. 

1. Fairchild's. G, lAndl. in Hort. Tram. Vol. v. p. 
648. //««, Ed. 3. p. 314^ 

Fairchild's Early. Miller, No. 1. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit the smallest of all the nectarines, being only about 
four inches and a half in circumference, nearly globular, a 
little flattened at its apex. Skin bright yellow next the wall, 
shaded with deep scarlet on the sunny side. Flesh melting, 
bright yellow to the stone, from which it separates. Juice 
rich, with a little perfume. Stone obtuse, nearly smooth. 

Ripe th^ beginning and middle of August. 

This beautSul litde Nectarine was raised by Thomas 
FairchUd, a gardener at Hoxton near London. 

2. Hunt's Large Tawny. ^ JSursery Catalogue. 
Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large, 

deep rose colour. Fruit rather small, but larger than the 
last, about five and a half or six inches in circumference, 
somewhat ovate, a little compressed on one side of the su- 
ture, and fuller on the other, with a prominent apex. Skin 
pale orange, shaded with deep red on the sunny side, and 
interspersed with numerous russetty specks. Flesh deep 
orange, melting, of an excellent flavour^ and separates from 
the stone. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This very excellent Nectarine originated from the follow- 
ing variety about the year 1824, not through the seminal 
process ; but, as it appears, by k spontaneous effort in na- 
ture to enlarge the parts of fructification. In the spring of 
1826 I observed a few of the maiden plants in the nursery 
with much larger blossoms than those on the other plants, 
but promiscuously intermixed among them : which at first 
led me to suppose that some other dort had been introduced 
through the carelessness of the budders in the previous 
budding season; but upon a close examination, I found 
diere was not in the whole collection of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines then in flower, one kind whose blossoms con«iq>ond- 
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ed with these. I marked the plants, and in the autumn had 
two or three potted of each sort. In 1828 I placed them 
under glass, and forced them ; their blossoms still main- 
tained their enlarged character, and were succeeded b^^ fruit 
which differed in no other respect from the original sort than 
that of being larger, yet ripening about the same time. 

A fully expanded blossom of the small Tawny Nectarine 
is about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter from the ex- 
tremity of one petal to that of the of^osite one. In this' it 
is an inch and a quarter, and the petals are imbricated at 
the base. 

There appears to me a great singularity in this accidental 
change of character, and to some it may appear incredible ; 
but I state it as a fact that has happened under my own in- 
spection, being perfectly satisfied that it had never been ob- 
served previously by any other person. 
^ There are other instances upon' record where fruit has 
spontaneously changed its character ; but none so decidedly 
as this, which has enlarged its blossoms, as well as^ its 
fruit. 

3. Hunt's Small Tawny. Nursery Catalogue. 
Hunt's Early Tawny. G. Lindi. in HorU Trans. Vol. 

V. p. 542. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small, 
deep rose colour. Fruit rather larger than that of the Fair- 
child's, about five inches in circumference, somewhat ovate, 
a little compressed on one side of the suture, and a Uttle 
fuller on the other, with a prominent apex. Skin pale 
orange on the shaded side ; but when exposed to the sun, 
shaded with deep red, intermixed with numerous russetty 
specks. Flesh deep orange, melting, juicy, extremely well 
flavoured, and separates from the stone. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

4. Nk axe's White. 

New White. G. lAndL in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 648. 

White, or Flanders. Hooker, Pom. Lond. p. 30. 

Emmerton's New White. J^ursery Catalogues, 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit middle-sized, roundish, veiy pale yellowish green, 
becoming almost white in the shade, and slightly tinged with 
red next the sun. Flesh tender and juicy, with a fine vinous 
flavour, and separates from the stone, which is rather small* 

Ripe the end of August to the middle of September. 
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6. Olo White. O. LmdL tn Hort. Tram. YoL t* 
p. 548. 

Ltavta crenate, willi reniform glands. Flowen hive. 
Fruit middle-si^ed, somewhat ovale. ^A:tn pale yellomsh 
whate^ sprinkled with small pearl-coloured specks. FUsk 
melting, and separates from the stone. Juice sugary and 
highly flavoured. 

Ripe the end of August to the middle of September. 

6. Peterborough. G. Ldndl. in Hort. TVans. YcU y. 
p. 662. Mnier, No. 10. 

Late Green. lb. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowera small, 
very dark crimson. Fruit below the middle size, some- 
what globular. . Skin pale green next' the wall, tinged with 
muddy red on the sunny side. Ftesh greenish white to the 
stone, from which it separates. 

Ripe the beginnings of October. 

In a dry warm season this is a good little fruit. 

It should be planted on a south or south-east wall to rinen 
it perfectly. ^ 



Sect. II. —Melting Red-FruiUd. 

7. Aromatic. G. JJnU. in Hart. Tran$. Vol. v. p. 
651. '^ 

Leaves crenate, mth reniform glands. Flowers smaB. 
Frmt middle-sized,^ somiewhat globular. Skin pale straw 
colour m4he shade, but of a deep red or blackish brown on 
the side next the mm. Flesh pale straw colour, but red at 
tile stone, from which it separates. Juice of a rich vinous 
flavour. 

Ripe the end of August or beginning of September. 

8. Brikion. Switzerj p. 94. 
Marf)led. lb. 

Brinion red at stone, > ^ ^ '. , 

. Violet red at stone, / J^^rsery Catalogues. 

1«WM crenate, with reniform glands. Flowm small, 
^rutitiie largest of the melting sorts, frequently meadurinff 
eight inches and a quarter in circumference, a little m^ 
long than broad, with now and then a smftir nipple at the 
apex. Skin very pale yellow ne^ the wall ; but of a deep 
WKl on the sunny side, very much matbled with a deeper 
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eoloor, occasionally mixed with a little pale thin russet' 
Flesh melting, greenish yellow, but Very red at the stoner 
froilfr which it separates. JintceexQeUent.' 

Ripe the end o£ August and beginning of .September, 

The name of Brinion h»s been continued to this Necta- 
rine, from the time of Switzer, in 1724. ' • 

It is not a corruption from the word Brugnon^ a name by 
which; the French designate their Pavie Nectarines ; but 
from JBrtn, a brindled or marbled colour. It is the largest 
and best of our melting Nectarines, and ought to be in every 
good collection of fruit 

9* Clarbmont. (t. Lindl. in JSort^ Trans. Vol. v. 
p. 661. 

jLeave« crenate, with reniform glands. FUmers small. 
Frvit middle-sized, slightly ovate. Skin pale green next 
the wall, but of a deep muddy red iiext the sun, intermixed 
with a Httle dark brown russet ; as it ripens the skin shrivels 
like that of the Newington. Fletik pale greenish white to 
the stone, where it is slightly tinged with red, and from which 
it separates. Juice plentiful, and excellently well flavour- . 
ed. Stone rather large, oblong, thick, deeply rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This Nectarine was raised at £sher, in Suny, about the 
year 1760, by John Greening, gardener to the Puke of- 
Newcastle, who then lived at Claremont. 

10. Common Elruge. G. Lindt.inHort.^Trans.Yoh 
V. p. 661. Pom. JVIag-.t. 49. . 

Leaves crenate, widi reniform glands. Flowers small, 
pale, dull red. Fruit middle-sized, inclining to oval ; chan- 
nel shallow at the base, gradually deeper towards the apex. 
Skin deep violet or blood colour, when exposed, with mi- 
nute brownish specks ; paler in the shade. Flesh whitish, 
melting, very juicy, rich, and high-flavoured ; a little stain- 
ed with red next the stone, from which it parts freely. Stone 
middle-sized, oval, slightly pointed, pale, in which it difiers 
from the Violet Hative, the stone of which is deep red* 

Hipe the end of August and beginning of September. 

It is difficult to explain why the name of Elruge should 
have been given to this nectarine. The true Elruge has 
been so well described by Miller, that it appears marvellous 
the misapplication of its name should not have been disco- 
vered many years ago ; and, what is still more surprising* 
the original fruit is, perhaps, no where now to be fi>uiid. , It 
will be^escribed under the name of Miller's Elruge. 
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11. Due duTellier^s. G. Lindl. inHort. Tran». Yoh 
561. 
I Tellier's. - Mian's Epitome. 

Dutilf ^^"''' 1 •^«'-«^"'*'*'^ Catalogues. 

Leaves crenate^ with renifonft glands. Flowers smalK 
bright pale crimson. Fruit above the middle size, somewhat 
oblong, compressed near the suture, and having a few' ob- 
scure angles near the base, and a little narrowed at the apex. 
Skin pale green next the wall, marbled with deep red or pur- 
ple next the sun, on a somewhat tawny ground. Flesh 
greenish white, melting, of a faint red next the stone, from 
which it separatesl. Juice sweet and very well flavoured. 
Stone obtuse, thick. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. ^ 

12; Miller's Elruge. G. LindL Hort. Trans. Vol. 
V. p. 641. 

Elruge. Langley, p. 102. t; 2d. f. 3. Miller, Ed; 8. 
No. 2. 

Elrouge. Switzer, p. 92. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit middle-sized, rather more long than broad. Skin 
greenish yellow on the shaded side ; but when exposed to 
the sun, of a dark red or purple colour. Flesh grecinish 
yellow, melting and juicy, of a very excellent flavour, and 
separates from the stone. 

Ripe the beginnings and middle of August. 

The Elruge nectarine, like the red Roman, has been 
widely mistaken by gardeners, although, till the introduc- 
tion of Hunt's small Tawny, there was not any nectarine in 
this country, if elsewhere, which could be arranged in the 
same class^ division, subdivision, and section, with the El- 
Tuge of Miller. When the classification of peaches and nec- 
tarines was published in the Hort. Trans, in 1824, I ex- 
pressed my doubts of the sort being then in existence : this 
impression is not removed ; for notwithstanding the circu- 
lation of that paper by the Society throughout every part of 
Great Britain,^it has not to this day been received into the 
Chiswick Garden. If any spirited nurseryman would ofier 
a hundred guineas for its recovery, he would amply repay 
himself by its sale* 

Ehuge, or Elrouge, is a sort of lame aHligram of Gurle 
or Gourle, the name of a mirseiyman at Hoddesdon, in 
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Hertfordshire, in the reign of Charles the Second, who is 
said to have raised this nectarine. 

13. MuRRY. G, Lindl. in Hart. Trans. Vol. v. p. 552. 
iHt/Zer, No. 7. - ... 

Murrey. Ray^ 7. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. J^ower^ .small. 
Fruit middle-sized, rather more long than broad, narrow at 
the apex, with a little more fulness on one side of the suture 
than on the other. Shin dark red or purple, pale green next 
the wall. ■ Flesh pale greenish white, melting, and separates 
from the «tone. Juice sweet, and well flavoured. Stone^oh^ 
long, obtuse, and almost smooth. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. - . 

14. Ord's Nectarine. G. LindL in Hart. Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 554. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers email, 
dark brown. Fruit somewhat below the middle size, ra- 
ther ovate, and swelled a little more on one side of the su- 
ture than the other. Skin greenish yellow, on the side next 
the wall, but of a deep purple where exposed to the 8un» 
Flesh melting, greenish yellow, with a little red atthe^tone, 
from which it separates. Juice plentiful, of a very excellent 
flavour. , 

Ripe. the beginning and middle of September. 

15. PiTM ASTON Orange. Hart. Trans. Vol. iv,- p. 
232. t. 6. G. LindL in Hart. Trans. Vol. v. p. 544. 

Leaves crenate, with globose glands. Flowers large, of a 
beautiful bright rose colour. Fruit o£ a good size, wide at 
the base, almost heart-sbaped, the summit being elongated, 
{Lnd terminatingin an acute nipple. Skin smooth, of a dark 
brownish red on the side exposed to the sun, and of a rich 
yellow on the, other side : at the junction of the columnar the 
red is blended with the yellow, in streaks and dots, and on 
the darkest part are a few streaks of an almost black purple 
hue. Flesh melting, deep yellow or orange colour, with a 
narrow radiated circle of bright crimson round the stone, 
from which it separates. Juice plentiful, high flavoured, 
and saccharine. Stone rather smalls narrow, sharp pointed, 
and rugged. 

Ripe the middle of August to the beginning of Septem- 
ber. 

Thie very valuable nectarine was rwed hy John WO- 
Hams, Esq. of Pitmastont near Worcester, from a seed of 
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the common Elruge, wbich ripened in 1S15. It is, at pre- 
sent, the only nectarine in the fourth section of the second 
class, in the synoptical arrangement, which see, at the end 
of this article. 

16. Scarlet. 6?. lAndl, in Hort- Trans: Vol. v. p. 
562. Miller, No. 4. ■ 

Lta/ees crenate, with reniform glandis. Flowers small. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate, generally terminating 
in a small acute nipple. Skin bright deep scarlet, tinged 
with violet on the sunny side : pale green next the walli 
flesh greenish white, but red at the stone, from which it sepa- 
rates. Juice sugary and Well flavoured. Stone oval, acute 
pointed, almost smooth. 

Ripe the^nd of August and beginning of September. 
17. Temple. Lan^Uy, Pom. t. 30. f. 1. 
Temple's. JVft7/cr, No. 9. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small, 
pale. F'imit below the middle sizie, somewhat ovate, with a 
slight suture. SMn greenish yellow on the shaded side, but 
of a carnation red next the sun. Flesh pale yellow to the 
stone, from which it separates. Juice very well flavoured. 
Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 
This nectarine ripened at Twickenham in 1727, on a 
west wall, September 4, O. S., or September 16, N. S. 
Langley, 

18. Vermash. Hooker, Pom. Lond. t. 29. G, Lindl. 
in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 648. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers large, 
deep rose colour. Fruit small, roundish, tapering a little 
towards the apex. Skin very smooth, of an intense red co- 
lour on the side next the sun ; greenish on the other side. 
Flesh white, with a radiated circle of very fine red next the 
stone, from which it separates, of high flavour, melting, juicy, 
and sweet, relieved by an agreeable acid. Stone small. 
Ripe the middle and end of August. 
There is ho doubt that this is the real Vermash Necta- 
rine, which is very well figuted by Mr. Hooker in his Po^ 
mona Londinensis. 

19. Violet Hative. G. Lindl. in Hort. Trans. Vol. 
v. p. 652. 

Petite Violette Hlfive. Duhamel, 22. t. 16. f. 2. 
Violet. Pom. Mag. t. 68. ^ 

Lord Selsey»s Ehuge. Hort Trans. Vol. v. p. 623. 

17* 
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Larffe scarlet Of $om% CoiUdumi^ acecMrdiog to Urn 
Pom. Mag. 

LetneM crenate, with renifona glands. Flowers smally 
bright red. Fruit middle sized, somewhat broader at the 
base than at the apex ; cavity of the stalk middle sized ; 
the point which marks the base of the style seldom projects, 
but is generally in a shallow cleft, which runs across the 
apex. Skin^ where exposed, dark purplish red, intermixed 
or mottled with pale brown dots ; next the wall pale yel- 
lowish green. Flesh whitish, a very pale yellowish green, 
tinged with red next the stone, from which it separates free- 
ly ; melting, juicy, and rich. Stone middle sized, roundish, 
obovate, its fissures not so deep nor so sharp as those of the 
Common Elnige ; their ridges flattish, but rough, and of a 
red colour, by which it may be always distinguished from 
the fruit just mentioned, the stone of which is pale, with no 
rays of red passing from it into the flesh. 

Ripe from the end of August to the middle of September. 

This is a most excellent Nectarine, ai|d ought to be found 
in every good collection of fruit. 

The Violet Udtive^ although of French origm, has long 
been known in this country under the name of Violet simply. 
As the French find the necessity of this designation, it is 
adopted here, because there are other Violette Nectarines 
which require appellations to distinguish them one from 
another ; besides, there appears no good reason for reducing 
a definitive name in this case, any more than there would 
be in those of the Avants, the Mignonnes^ and the Made- 
leines among the peaches. All our practical gardeners write 
for the Violet Hative if they want this fruit. 

Sect. III. PacieSyvr Clingstones, 

20. Black Newington. G. Lindl, planoj au Orchard^ 
1796. lb. in Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 641. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit large, almost globular, rather more broad than loqg. 
Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a dark muddy 
red, or nearly black, where exposed to the sun. Flesh very 
firm, pale sreen, but deep red at the stone, to which it firmly 
adheres. Juice sugary, vinous, and perfumed. Stone large, 
rugged, almost round* 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

The Newington Nectarine, as well as all others belong- 
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begins to shrivel. 

21« Bruonon Yiox.^t Mosque. Dukam^^ 26. 1. 18. 

Brugnon Musqu^. Lelieur. 

LtQvts crenate, with renifonn glands. FHawer^ large. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate, generally terminaled 
by an acute nipple. Skin very smooth, of a pale and almost 
transparent amber colour on the shaded side, but where ex- 
posed to the sun, of a bright deep scarlet. Fiesh firm, yel- 
lowish white, but very red at the stone, to which it finnly 
adheres. Juice sugary, vinous, and well flavoured. > 

Aipe the beginning and middle of September. 

This Nectarine is quoted by Mr. Aiton, in his Epitome, 
as a sjmonyme of the. Red Roman ; had both sorts come 
under his own observation, he would, however, have been 
satisfied of their wide difference^ The Red Roman is 
nearly twice the size of this, very difierent in both shape and 
colour, and of superior merit. The Brugnon Violet Musqu^ 
appears not to nave been known to Miller ; and the Red 
Roman was not known to the French^ at least it is not to be 
found in any of their books. 

22. Earlt Newington. Aiton^s Epitome, 

Early Black Newington. JSurs. CcUalogues, 

Lucombe's Black. Forsyth. 

Lucombe's Seedling, ^urs. Caialogueg, 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit somewhat below the middle size, inclining to ovate, a 
little compressed on one side of the suture; fuller on the 
other, narrowed at the apex, and terminating with an acute 
nipple. Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a bright 
red next the sun, marbled and mottled with a much deeper 
colour, and covered with a thin violet bloom. Flesh green- 
ish white, but very red at the stone, to whieh it closely ad- 
heres. JutVe sugary and well flavoured. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 
: Several varieties of the Newington Nectarine, within the 
last forty years, have been raised from seed in this country, 
and have had difierent' names- assigned them, which has 
caused no small difficulty in the arrangement of their sy- 
nonymes. 

The Early Newington and Eariy Black Newington have 
been ascertained, in Kensington Gardens, to be the same ; 
and Lucombe's Black and Lucombe's Seedling want cha* 
raeters to distii^uish them from the Early Newington* 
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23. Golden. Langleiu V 29. f. 5. G. lAndl. in HorL 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 551. MiUer, No. 8. 

Leates crenate, with renifonn glands. Flowers small. 
Fruii middle-sized, somewhat ovate, narrowed at the apex, 
and terminated by an acute nipple. Skin bright yeHow next 
the wall, but on the sunny side of a bri^t scaiiet, shaded 
with a few streaks of a darker colour. Flesh yellow, ftm, 
but red at the stone, to which it closely adheres. Juice not 
abundant, but of pretty good flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 
This Nectarine ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a 
west wall, August 20« O. S., or August 31. N. S. Lang" 
ley. 

24. Italian. Langley, t. 29. f. 4. G. lAnd. in Hott^ 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 554. 
Brugnon, or Italian. Miller^ No. 5. 
Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers small. 
Fruit large, somewhat globular. Skin greenish yellow next 
the wall, dark red next the sun, and marbled with a darker 
colour, interspersed with a little thin gray russet. Flesh 
firm, of a pale yellowish colour, but very red at the stone, to 
which it closely adheres. Juice abundant, rich, and excel- 
lent 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 
25. Red Roman. Forsyth. 

Roman. Langley^ p.~102. t. 29. f. 2. G. Lind. in Hort. 
Trans. Vol. v. p. 548, 
Roman Red. Miller, No. 6. 

Leaves crenate, with reniform glands. Flowers, large. 
Fruit of the largest size, frequently measuring eight inches 
and a quarter in circumference, somewhat globular, and a 
little flattened at its apex. Skin greenish yellow next &e 
wall, but where exposed to the sun of a deep muddy red or 
purple colour, somewhat scabrous, with .brown russetty 
specks. Flesh firm, greenish yellow, but very red at the 
stone,, to which it firmly adheres. Juice plentiful, sugary, 
of a very high and vinous flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 
This Nectarine ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, on a 
south wall, July 30. O. S., or August 10. N. g. Langley. 
The Red Roman Nectarine has been cultivated in our. 
gardens about two centuries, as appears by Parkinson's List 
in 1629, aiid is one of the largest and best in our present 
collections. How it should have been mistaken by practi* 
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cal men I am at a loss to conceive, as a melting fttiit has 
been for jears sold in many of our nurseries under this 
ilame, although all writers have described it as a Pcw«e, or 
Clingstone, 

26. Saint Ombr's. G. LdndL in Hort*, Trant. Vol. v. 
p. 641. 

Saint Omer's. Hanbury, No. 10. 

Leaves doublj serrated, without glands. Flowers large. 
Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ovate, and generally termi- 
nated by an acute' nipple. Skin bright red next the sun, 
and of a pale amber yellow on the shaded side. Fksh firm, 
yellowish white, but very red at the stone, to which it firmly 
adheres. Juice rich and highly flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

This Nectarine appears to have been known in this^ coun- 
try above sixty years, but by whom introduced is not certain. 

27. Scarlet Newington. G, LdndL in Hort. Trans, 
Vol. V. p. 541. 

Newington. Langley^ p. 102. t. 19. f. 1. Miller^ 3. 
Hitt, p. 313. Sivitzery p. 96. 

Leaves doubly serrated, without glands. Flowers large 
Fruit rather above the middle size, of a roundish figure. 
Skin pale amber next the wall, but of a bright red on the 
sunny side, and marbled with a deeper colour, occasionally 
intermixed with a little thin russet. Flesh firm, pale yellow- 
ish white, but very red at the stone, to which it closely ad- 
heres. Jmce sweet, brisk, and of a most delicious vinous 
flavour. Stone small, not deeply rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September* 

This ripened at Twickenham in 1727, on a south wall, 
July 10. O. S., or July 2J,.N. S. 

The Scarlet' Newington Nectarine is undoubtedly the 
Newington, of Miller, Hitt, and Switzer ; but so many 
others, of a similar character, have' sprung up since their time, 
that it becomes necessary some appellation .should be pre* 
fixed to them, -in order that we may know of which sort we 
are speaking. 

This, the Tawny Newington, and,the Red Roman, are 
the very highest flavoured nectarineis in our collections, es- 
pecially if die fruit is auflered to remain upon the tree till it 
becomes shrivelled. 

28. ipAWNT NliWINGTON* 

Tawny- G. Undt. Plan of an Orchard^ 179^. 
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Lemes doably serrated, without glands. Flowers largo. 
Fruit pretly large, somewhat ovate. Skin yellowish or taw- 
nj-coloured, a little mottled or marbled with dull red or 
orange on the sunny side. FUsh^rm^ very pale yellow, 
or yellowish white, but very red at the stone, to which 
it closely adheres. Juice plentiful, sugary, and of the most 
delicious flavour. Stone broad, thick, hot deeply rugged. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

A Selection of J^ectarines Jar a SmaU Garden. 

Brinion * 8 Pitmaston Orange 16 

Ehuge 10 Red Roman 25 

Fairchild's 1 Scarlet Ncwington * 27 

Hunt's Small Tawny 3 Tawny Newington 28 

Neate's White 4 Violet Hative 19 



CHAPTER XIL 
▲ CLASSIFICATION OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

Hort. Trans. Vol. v. 

The confusion of the sorts of Peaches and Nectarines, 
the misapplication of their names, and the perplexity thus 
occasioned both to the nurseryman and the gardener, are 
sufiicient inducements to attempt such an arrangement as 
may remove these inconveniences. 

To accomplishthis. three classes are created, each of which 
has three divisions ; these are each separated into two mbdl- 
visiofiSy and every subdivision into two sections ; making in 
the whole thirty-six sections. Part only of these sections are 
applicable to those varieties we' are now acquainted with ; 
the others will remain to be filled up as new kinds arise, 
there being at present no plants with such tfhJBiracters. 

In the following Tables, the classes are founded on the 
leaves, and the divisions on the flowers.* 

Class I. 
Contains those whose leaves are deeply and doubly sex- 
rated, having no glands. F^. 1.. ISeefoUotoingpage.'l 

* The eotiluLTebMn token frdmOMHorttcvltorslTrMMaetioM. Am. JSd. 
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Fig, I. 
Class II. 
Those whose leaves are crenate or serrulate, having glo- 
bose glands. Fig 2, 




Fig. 2. 
Class III. 
Those whose leaves are crenate or serrulate, having re- 
niform glands. Fig. 3. 




Fig. 3. 
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An accurate observer will distinguish other characters in 
the glands ; they are either sessile or pedicellate ; but these 
distinctions are too minute for application on the presenf oc- 
casion. 

The form of the glands, as well as their position, is per- 
fectly dbtinct ; they are fully developed in the month of 
May, and they continue to the last, permanent in their char 
racter, and are not affected by cultivation. The globose 
glands are situated, one, two, or more, on the footstalks, and 
one, two, or more on the tips or points of the serratures of 
the leaves. The reniform glands grow also on the foot- 
stalks of the leaves, but those on the leaves are placed with- 
in the serratures, connecting, as it were, the upper and lower 
teeth of the serratures together ; their leaves, when taken 
from a branch of a vigorous growth, have more glands than 
the leaves of the globose varieties. It will, however, some- 
times happen, that glands are not discernible on some of the 
leaves, especially on those produced from weak branches ; 
in this case, other branches must be sought for which do 
produce them. 

With regard to the flowers, on which the divisions are 
founded, all ieiuthors previous to Duhamel have described 
large and small flowers only. Both in the Bon Jardinier 
and in the Porno Jie Francaise^ " fleurs moyennes," or mid- 
dle flowers, are mentioned; the notice of them, however, 
originated with Duhamel, who, in the descriptions of several 
of his Peaches, speaks in a manner which indicates even 
four sizes, viz. fleurs grandest* fleurs assez gi'andes,f fleurs 
petitesj^ fleurs Ires petites;§ and on examining the trees 
thus described, the differences are evident. In noticing 
these, however, it is not intended to convey an idea that a 
fourth division is necessary ; on the contrary, it would per- 
plex rather than elucidate. In fact, it requires some prac- 
tice to distinguish the middle from the small-sized flowers ; 
the former are larger in all their parts, but in other respects 
there is no difference between them ; and in maintaining the 
division, I have conformed more to the authority of Lelieur 
than to my own opinion. 

We now come to the fiuit ; with regard to which nature 
has furnished two distinct characters in the external appear- 
ance, as well as twe in the internal structure. The fint of 

• MudeleiiM BluelM. t Avuit PeelM BlaadM. 

t Bomdine. i B«U«fftWi«. 
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these depends on the downiness or smoothness of the skin; 
the former being true Peaches, the latter our Nectarines, 
known in France only as Peches Ussts^ or smooth-skinned 
Peaches. Each of these are divisible, fiom their internal 
structure,' into the Pavies or Clingstones, and the melting 
kinds ; the former having firm flesh adhering so closely to 
the stone as to be perfectly inseparable from it ; the latter 
having sofl dissolving flesh separating readily from the stone, 
and leaving a few detached pieces of the flesh only behind. 
As the mature firuit in vegetable economy appears to be the 
last stage of nature in her progress towards reproduction, I 
have adopted it as, the most natural on which to found my 
subdivisions and sections. 

Accordingly, the classes of Peaches and Nectarines may, 
by the examination of the leaves, be ascertained in the first 
year the plant has been raised; the divisions^ from the 
flowers, in the spring following ; and the subdivisions and 
sections, founding the former on the character of the skins, 
the latter on the qualifies of the flesh, in the succeeding sum- 
mer or autumn ; and whether the number to be submitted 
to examination be great or small, the arrangement may be 
eflected with equal facility and precision. 



A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 



f 



Class 1. 
Leaves deeply 
and doubly ser- 
rated, haviog^ no 
glands. 



I 

A 



Divinon 1 
Large flowers. 



Dipision 2. 
Middle flowers^ 



Division 3. 
Small flowers. 



IS 



Subdivition 1. 
Peaches. 



Sttbdivition 3. 
Nectarioes. 



Subdioition 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivition 2. 
Nectarines. 



Subdivition 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivition 2. 
Nectarines. 



r Section 1. 
I PaTi«s. 
) Section 2. 
I Melters. 
y 5ee/toii 1. 
f Pavies. 
I Section % 

V Mellers. 
( Section 1. 
I Pavies. 

I Section %. 
^ Melters 
r Section 1. 
f Pavies. 
I Seetion% 
^ Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
I Pavies. 
I Section^ 
^ Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
! Pavies. 
1 Se*tum9. 

V Mcitars. 
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Clam S. 
Leavei erenaC- 
tdorterruUted, 
with globote 
f lands. 



Dtoinon 1. 
Large flowen. 



Division 2. 
Middle flowers. 



Dividon 3. 
Small flowers. 



Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Mectariocs. 



StUnlivision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
JNectarines. 



{Seeiion h 
PaTies. 
Seeiion2. 
Melters. 
{Section 1. 
Panics. 
Section^. 
Melters. 

f Section I. 
f Pavies. 
I 5ec<ton2. 
^ Melters. 
/ Seeiion 1. 
I Pavies. 
i &ea'on2. 
* Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
! Pavies. 
i Sedton2. 
V Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
9 Pavies. 
A Section 2, 
^ Melters. 



Division 1. 
Large flowers. 



l>trmon2. 



Division 3. 
Small flowers. 



Class 3. 
Leaves crenat- 

ed or serrulated, ^ Middle flowers, 
with reoiform 
glands. 



'' StUnHvision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



Subdivision 1. 
Peaches. 



Subdivision 2. 
Nectarines. 



5uMtrtnon 1. 
Peaches. 



5ii6<ft«utbn 2. 
Nectarines. 



/ Secfton 1. 
J Pavies. 
i Sec/«bn2, 
^ Melters. 
/ Section 1. 
J Pavies. 
} Section 2, 
^ Melters. 
f Section 1. 
J Pavies. 
I SecU'on2. 
^ Melters. 
( Section 1. 
3 Pavies. 
I Sec<ton2. 
^ Melters. 
( Section 1. 
I Pavies. 
I ^ec/tond. 
^ Melters. 
f Section 1. 
J Pavies. 
I Section 2. 
^ Melters. 
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CLASSIFICATION. M7 

The names given to some of the English Peaches and 
Nectarinos are so direody ^t variance with, the classification 
of D(JHAMEL,f which, as far as it goes, is unohjectionable, 
that I cannot avoid observing on them, lest it should be 
supposed that I acquiesce in so incorrect a nomenclature. 
The classes of Duhamel are four. The first are called 
P^ches, being those with downy skins, the flesh separating 
from the stone. The second are called Fames, being those 
with downy skins, tha flash adhering to the stone. The 
third are called Peches vtolettesy being those with smooth 
skins, the flesh separating from the stone. The fourth are 
called Brugnons, being those with smooth skins, the flesh 
adhering to the stone. * The two last classes include those 
fruits which we call Nectarines. The names, therefore, 
which the English gardeners have applied, such as Violet 
Hativef to a Peach, and Brugjcion to a melting Nectarine, 
are absolutely improper. 



A LI&T OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

ARRANGED AGCORMN'O TO THE PLAN ABOVE PROPOSED. 

(The namberr refer to the nnmben in the list.) 

Glass I. Division 1. Sctbdi vision 1. Section 1. 
Serrated glandless leaves. J^rge flowers. 

. PEACHES. PAVIES. 

1. Almond Peach. Hort. Trans. 
67. Old Newington. Miller. 
58. Pavie Madeleine. Duhamel. 
60. Smith's Newington. Miller. 

* Traits des Arbres Fruitiers, par Dtthamel, rot. ii. p. 4. 

t Miller, in his Dictionary, has fallen into an error in deteribinc htMLitU Ptth 
m waju the Preach eaU it La Petite ViaUtte Motive^ whieh cannot be eorraet. 
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CLASfilFICATIOK. 

Class I. Divisioir 1. Subdivision 1. SEtTioir 2. 

Serrated ^landless leaves. Large flowers. 

FEA0HE8. MEtTERS. 

Cambray. Forsyth. 

CardihaL Lelieur. 

D'Ispahan. Lelieur. 
6. Double Montagne. Forsyth. 
6. Early Anne. Nursery Catalogues- 
9. Ford's Seedling. Forsyth. 
28. Hemskirke. Nursery Catalogues. 

33. Madeleine de Courson. Dulmmel. 

10. Malta. Miller. 

34. Montaubon. lb. - 

11. New Noblesse. Nursery Catalogues. 

12. Noblesse. Aiton's Epitome. 

Old Royal Charlotte. Nursery Catalogues. 

richer Nain. Duhamel. 

Sanguinole. lb. 

Sawed-leaved. Nursery Catalogues. 

Scarlet Admirable. lb. 

15. Sulhamstead. Hort. Trans. 

16. Vanguard. Forsyth. 

17. White Magdalen. MiBer. 

18. White Nutmeg. lb. 

Class I. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section K 

Serrated glandless leaves. Lai'ge flavstrs. 

nectarines, pavies. 

20. Black Newington. Forsyth. 

22. Early Newington. Aiton's Epitome. 

Late Newington. lb. 

Princess Royal. Forsyth. 

Rogers's Seedlmg. lb. 

26. St. Omer's. Hanbury. 

27. Scarlet Newington. Nursery Catalogues. 

28. Tawny Newington. lb. 
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Class I. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Serrated glamUess leaves. Large flowers. 
nectarines* melters. 

2. Hunt's Large Tawny. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class I. Division 2. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Serrated gktndless leaves, Middle floweri. 

PEACHES. melters. 

37. New Royal Charlotte. Nursery Catalogues. ' - 
Magdeleine a moyennes fleurs. Lelieur. 

Class I. Division 3.. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Serrated glandless leaves. Small flowers. 

PEACHES. melters. 

Bear's Early. Alton's Epitome. 

3. Belle de Vitry. Duhamel. 

30. Lockyer's Mignonhe. Nursery Catalogues. 
3r. Lord Fauconberg's Mignonne. Nursery Cat. 

Madeleine Tardive. Duhamel. 
33, Millet's Mignonne. Forsyth. 
44. Red Magdalen. Aiton's Epitome. 
4€|. Royal George. lb. 
47. Royal George Mignonne. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class L Division 3. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Serrated glandless leaves. Small Fhwers. 

nectarines, melters. 

3. Hunt's Small TawnyJ Nursery Catalogues. 
12. Miller's Elruge. Nursery Catalogues; 

Class. H. Division 1. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Crenated leaves^ with globose glands. . Large flowers. 

peaches, melters. 
19. Acton Scot. Hort. Trans. 
21. Banington. Nursery Catalogues. 
IS* 
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Belle Bausse. Bon Jard. 

Belle Beaute. Ban Jard. 
21. * Buckingham Mignonne, Forsyth. 
. 7. Early Downton. Hort. Trans. 
25. Early Vineyard. Alton's Epitome. 
27. Grosse Mignonne. Duhamel. 

Marlborough. Nursery Cataloguesu 

Mignonne Frisde. Bon Jard. 

Mignonne Hative. lb. 
35. Neil's Early Purple. Hooker. 

Old Royal George. Switzer. 

48. Royal Kensington. Forsyth. 

49. Smooth-leaved Royal George. lb. 

50. Sj^ng Grove. Hort. Trans. 

51. Superb Royal. Forsyth. 
Yineuse de Fromentin. Bon Jard. 

Class II. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 
Crenaied leavesiwith globose glands. Large Flmoers. 

NECTARINES. MELTERS. 

15. Pitmaston Orange^ Hort. Trans. 

Class II. Division 2. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
CtmaUd leaves^ with globose glands. Middle Jlowers. 

PEACHES. MELTERS. 

Avant Peche Jaune. Lelieur. 
24. Early Admirable. Miller, 

Class II. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 1. 
fhtnaied leaves, vfith globose glands. Small flowers. 

PEACHES. PaVIES. 

5S. Braddick's American. Forsyth. 

• Thu proTM to be tlie Barringttm PMckt No. 81. 
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Class H, Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 2. 
Crenaied leaves, with globose glands* Small flowers. 

PEACHES. MELTERS. 

20. Bellegarde. Miller. Duhamel. 

4. fiourdine. Miller. Duhamei. 

26. George the Fourth. Hort. Trans. Pom. Mag. 

29. Late Admirable. Lcingley. 

36. New Bellegarde. Nursery Catalogues. 

38. Nivette. Miller. Duhamei. 

Pecher a feuilles de Saule. Bon. Jard. 

41. President. Pom. Mag. 

42. Purple Alberge. Miller, 

62. Teton de V^nus. Miller. Diihamel. 
Yellow Chevreuse. Nursery Catalogues. 

Class III, Division 1. SuBbnrisiON 1. Section 1. 
Crenaied leaves, with tentfortti glands. JLarge flowers. 

peaches, pavies. 
66. Monstrous Pavie of Pomponne. Nursery ID^t. 

Class III. Division I. Subdivisions Section 2% 
Crenaied leaves^ with reniform glands. Large flowers. 

• peaches. MELTERS. 

Abiricot^e. Duhamei. 
Double-blossomed. Forsyth. 
8. Flat Peach of China. Hort Trans. 
40. Pourprce Hative, Duhamei. 
14. Red Nutmeg. Miller. 

Class III. Division 1. Subdivision 2. Section!. 

Crenaied leaves, with reniform glands. Large flowers. 

nectarines, pavies. 

21. Brugnon Violet Musqu^. Duhamei. 
26. Red Roman. Forsyth. 
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Class III. Division 1; Subdivision 2. Section 3. 

Crenated leaves^ with reniform glands. Large flowen. 

NECTARINES. MELTERS. 

Desprez. Jardin Fruitier. 

1. Fairchild's. Aiton's Epitome. 
Jaune Lisse. Duhamel., 

4. Neate's White. 

6. Old White. Nursery Cataic^ues. 
Prince's Golden. lb. 
18. Vermash. Hooker. 

Class III. HivisioN 2. Subdivision 1. \Section 2. 
Crenated leaves^ Vfiih reniform glands. Middle flowers. 

TEACHES. MELTERS. 

2. Belle Chevreux. Duhamel. Miller. 
22. Chancelliere.. Duhamel. 

Chevreux Hlltive. Duhamel. 

Class 111. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 1. 
Crenated Leaves^ vnth reniform glands. SmaU flowers. 

peaches. PAVlfiS. 

54. Catherine. Miller. • 

66. Incomparable. Aiton's Epitome. 

Pavie Alberge. Duhamel. 
- Pavie Jaune. lb. 

Pavie Tardif. Bon Jard. 

Persique. Duhamel. Miller. 

Class III. Division 3. Subdivision 1. Section 2 
CrenaUd leaves^ vnth reniform glands. SmaU flowers. 

PEACHES. MELtSRS. 

22. Chancellor. Miller. 

23. Double Swalsh. Nursery Catalogues. 
Late Chevreux. Fors3rth^ 

Late Purple. lb. 

39. Petite Mignonne. Duhamel. 
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46. Rosanna. Miller. 

Steward's Late Galande. Forsyth. 
Yellow Mi^oime. Hort. Trans. 

Class III. Divisions. Subdivision 2. Section 1. 

CrencUed leaveSj with renifoitn glands. Small Jlcwers. 

nectarines, pa vies. 

23. Golden. Miller.. 

24. Italian. Miller. . 
Tawny. Forsyth. 

Class III. Division 3. Subdivision 2. Section 2. 

Crenattd leaves, with reniform glands. Small flowers. 
nectarines, melters. 

7. Aromatic. Forsyth. 

8. Brinion. Switzer. 

9. Claremont. Nursery Catalogues. 

10. Common EIruge. Pom. Mag. 

11. Due du Tellier's. Nursery Catalogues. 
Early Brinion. Nursery Catalogues. 
Grosse Violette. Bon Jard. 

liate Oenou. Alton's Epitome. 

13. Murry. Miller. 
Newfoundland. Forsyth. 

14. Ord's. . Nursery Catalogues. 
Peche Cerise. Duhamel. 

6. 'Peterborough. Miller. 
Royal Chair d'Or. Forsyth. 

16. Scarlet. Miller. 

17. Temple. Langley. 

19. Violet Hative. Nursery Catalogues. 
Violette Tardive. Duhamel. 
Violette ires Tardive. Duhamel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NUTS. 

The principal Nuts cultivated in England for the dessert 
ore the following : 

1. Bond Nut. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 6. 

2. Cob Nut. Langley, t. 57. fig. 3. 

3. Cosford Nut. Pom. Mag. i. 55. 

4. Frizzled Filbert. lb. t. 70. 

6. Lambert's Nut. Hort. Soc' Cat. No. 18. 

6. Pearson's Prolific Nut. lb. No. 26. 

7. Red Filbert. lb. No. 27. 

6. White Filbert. Langlejf, t. 57. fig. 1. 

According to Langley, the White Filbert ripened in 1727, 
July 16, and the Common Hazel and Cob Nut, July 20. 
These, as well as all the other dates, mentioned by Langley, 
are those of the Old Style. The Style and Calendar having 
been altered September 2, 1752, will remove those two 
dates of the Nuts to the 26th and 31st of July. 

Propagalum, 

Nuts never ought to be propagated by sowing the seeds of 
any of the sorts enumerated in the above list ;, but by layers, 
at any time during the winter or early part of the spring, be- 
fore their plants begin to open their buds. Ifthela3dng 
of them down has 'been properly performed, the layers will 
be well rooted by the end of the year, when they should 
be taken up, and planted out in the nursery rows three feet 
apart, and a foot from each other in the rows. Previously 
to their being planted, they should be pruned, leaving only 
one, and thaf the best shoot, shortening it to a foot or eighteen 
inches, according to its strength. As the plants grow up, 
they should be trained with single stems of eighteen inthes 
or two feet high, which will allow room to clear away any 
suckers the plants may afterwards produce. When the 
plants are finally planted out where they are intended to re- 
naain, care must be taken, by annual pruning, to form their 
heads handsomely ; keeping them thin and open ; cutting 
away all irregular, superfluous, vigorous shoots ; and re- 
naoving any suckers which may spring up, observing, at the 
same time, not to injure the roots. 
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By the Ediior- 

The Nuts Nos. 1, 9i and 5» are large fine nuts, generally 
of a round shape, with short calyxes. 

No. 3. The Cosford JSut is thus described in the Pomo- 
logical Magazine : ^^ This va^ety is highly deserving of 
cultivation, bearing abundantly, and having a remarkably 
thin shell ; and the nut is large and oblong, and the tree 
grows vigorously, and the branches upright." Pom. Mag. 
t. 65. 

No. 4. Frizzled JVui. '' Of all the nut tribe this is the 
niQst deserving of cultivation, beautiful when in the husk, 
and its flavour not materially difierent from that of the White 
Filbert ; it originated at Hoveton near Norwich.^' Pom. 
Mag. t. 70. . 

No. 7. The Red Filbert nut is much esteemed, and^is 
an old resident of the gardens; it .differs from the Whtte 
Filbert in the skin of the nut being of a deep red colour. The 
habit of the tree is also different, not being so bushy, nor bo 
apt to send up suckers. The nuts are excellent 

No. 8. The tVkite Filbert nut differs from the last in 
having a light yellow skin, and the tree more bushy. The 
shell is thin, and the kernel sweet and fine. Any of the 
kinds may be budded or grafted on stocks of the two first 
sorts ; the Cob Nut raised from seed for that purpose would 
be the best, but they would, no doubt, work very well on any 
of the sorts. 

' WALNtJTS. 

Juoi^Ns Regia^ European Walnut, Madeira Nut. The 
European Walnut, erroneously called here by the name of 
Madeira Nut, is a valuable tree, as well for the young fruit 
for making catsup and pickles, which are highly esteemed, 
as for the ripe fruit when dry ; and the timber is very valu- 
able. As this tree thrives well in this country^ it seems sur- 
prising that quantities of the fruit should be imported every 
year from Europe, when they can be produced here with 
the same facility as hiccory nuts, and mijght be equally plenty 
if pepple woyddtake the trouble to plant them. loung trees 
from one to four, or at most five feet high, should be select- 
ed from the nurseries, as larger plants succeed with difficul- 
ty, if at all, when tran^lanted : some have pretended that 
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they can be grafted with great success on the black walnut^ 
or on the butternut : as far as the theory of graiUng goes 
they ought to succeed ; but how is it in practice ? I answer 
for one, it is not so easily performed as some have thought. 
I have tried them many times, but have never succeeded. 
About seven years ago I planted the nuts of both kinds (seve- 
ral hundreds,) and when about five feet, I proposed toa veiy 
experienced grafler to give a shilling a piece for every one 
that he should succeed with; but contrary to his expecta- 
tions, not one of the grafts grew, although done well with 
c^nent. Still I do not say it is imposfiibte either to bud or 
grail them ; but there is something peculiar about it, for both 
Uie bud and the graft turn black when cut, almost instanta- 
neously. Others may succeed better ; but let them try it 
before they affirm it upon hearsay : they may succeed veiy 
well by inarching. 

The Pecan Nut, Juglans Olivoiformisj is a native of our 
southwestern states, and the nuts generally brought up from 
New-Orleans. The shell is thin, smooth, and of an oval 
shape. They will succeed here very well ; but the seed- 
lings should be protected the first and second winters. 

•am. £»• 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PEARS. 

As many of the French and Flemish Pears succeed weU 
when graAed upon the quince stock,* all such as have been 
ascertained to possess this property will be noticed at the 
end ^ the descriptions. 

Sect. I. — Summer. Round-fruited. 

I. Ambrosia. Switzer^ p. 113. 
EariyBeurr4. Hort. Soe.Cat. No. 13. 
Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish and somewhat flattened 
figure. Eye rather sunk. Stalk an inch long, slender, and 

• rMa •!• grafted «n QiiiBM nocks in Older to n«k« dwMft ot JBipaK«n. 

jtmEd. 
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« little bent Skin smooth, greenish yellow, and full of 
small gray specks. Flesh tender, with a rich, sugary, and 
perfumed juice. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This Pear was brought from France soon after the Re- 
storation, and planted in ihe Royal Gardens in St. James's 
Park. It is a very good pear, but will not keep long. 

2. Bergamotte Rouge. Ihthamel, No. 46. t. 19. f. 6. 
Fruit below the middle size, shortly turbinate, about two 

inches deep, and two and a quarter inches in diameter. 
Eye rather flat Stalk half an inch long, thick, and inserted 
in a small cavity. Skin pale yellow, but of a red colour on 
the sunny side. Flesh soft, melting, and full of a sugary 
and highly-flavoured jMtcc. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This succeeds on both the quince and the pear stock. 

3. Early Bergamot. Pom. Mag, t. 101. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, flattened, depressed at the 
eye, towards which it is slightly angular, about two and a half 
inches long, and two and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Stalk one and a quarter inch long, moderately thick, insert- 
ed in a shallow cavity. Skin, green, -with a tinge of yellow 
when ripe, with a few faint streaks of brownish red on the 
sunny side. Flesh' yeWowish. white, very juicy, a little crisp 
and gritty, but very rich and sugary. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This Pear was sent into this country by the late M. 
Thouin, to the Horticultural Society, in 1820, where its pre- 
sent name has originated. It is a most excellent variety of 
its season, bears abundantly as an open standard, and de- 
serves cultivation. 

4. Early Rousselet. Nursery Catalogues. 
Rousselet Hatif. Duhamel^ No. 33. 
Perdreau. lb. 

Poire de Chypre. lb. 

Fruit rather small, of a somewhat turbinate figure, about 
two inches long, and nearly the same in diameter. Eye 
small, and sunk in a shallow basin. Stalk one inch long. 
Skin smooth, yellow, of a lively red, with several gray 
specks interspersed on the sunny side. Flesh tendert wim 
an agreeable sugary perfumed Juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds on the quince as well as the pear stock. 

b» FojNDAKTB D£ Brest. JDuhdnulj No. 43. U It. 
19 
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InooDnn Chdneau. lb. 

Frmi middle-sized, alightty turbinatet but tapering both 
to the stalk and the crowDy about two and a half inches long* 
and two and a quarter inches in diameter. Eye small, with a 
conniTent caljx, seated on the narrowed apex, without any 
basin. Sialk one and a half inch long, slender, a little bent, 
inserted without anj cavitj. Skin thin, smooth, and shining, 
of a bright green, with a few gny specks, marbled with pale 
brown, and shaded with red on the sunny side. Flesh white, 
firm, and crisp, but not melting, except when past its best, 
although it has obtained a name to this effect Juiee sweet, 
with an agreeable flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This never succeeds well on the quince. 

6. Green Chisel. LtmgUyy U 62. f. 2. 
Green Chisel. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 3. 

F^^uU small, nearly globular, about one inch and a quar- 
ter across each way. Kye large in proportion to the size of 
the fruit, prominently placed, wiUi an open crumpled calyx. 
StaUr three quarters.of an inch long, straight, inserted with- 
out any cavity. Siin quite green all round; but some- 
times, when fully exposed, it has a faint brownish tinge on 
the sunny side. Mesh gritty. Juice a little sugary, with a 
sliffht perfume. 

Itipe the beginning to the middle of August. 

This little Pear is common throughout £ogIand. It does 
not appear to have been noticed among the French ^writers, 
and is probably of English origin. It is readily known by 
its growing in clusters, and by the branches being short, and 
growing erect. It is a small groii\ing tree, and bears abun- 
dantly. 

7. Musk Drone. Miller, No. 16. 
Bourdon Musque. Duhamel, No. 27. 

Fruit rather small, of a roundish figure, a little flattened 
at the crown, somewhat like an orange, about one inch and 
a half each way. Eye rather large, placed in a wide hoUow 
basin. Slcdk one inch and a quarter long, straight, slender. 
Skin yellow. Flesh white, melting, with a rich juice. 

8. Musk Robine. Miller, No. 14. 
Muscat Robert. JDuhamel, No* 3. t 2. 
Poire a la Reine. lb. 

Poire d'Ambre. lb. 

Pucelle de Saintonge. Skoop, Pom. p. 137. 

La Princesse. /6. 
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Queen's Pear. Forfjf/A, Ed. d. No. 14. 

Fraki below the middle size, turbinate, but rounded at the 
stalk, about two inches deep, and one inch and three qiiar^ 
ters in diameter. JBye open, with a flat spreading calyx. 
SioXk an inch long, bent, inserted without any cavity. iSm^ 
smooth, yellowish green, with a few gray specks inter- 
spersed. Flttth tender; between melting and breaking, with 
a rich musky juice. 

Ripe the end of July aod beginning of August. 

This grows strong on the pear, middling on the quince. 

9. Orange Musqu^s. JUilUrj No. 9. Duhomel^ No. 
25. t. 10. 

Fruit middle sized, round, shaped somewhat like an 
orange, about two inches deep, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in (tiameter. Eye very small, flat on the summit Staik 
an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin deeply reticulated 
like the orange, of a green colour, changing to yellow as it 
becomes ripe, and milled with bright red on the •unny 
side. Flesh rich, with an agreeable musky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds on both the quince and pear stock. 

10. RoBiNE. Duhamel, No. 66. 1 27. 
Royale d'E'te. lb. 

Fruit rather small, roundish turbinate, in the manner of 
the Musk Robine, about one inch and three quarters deep, 
and the same in diameter. JBye small, with a closed calyx, 
dlaced in a somewhat shallow plaited basin. Stalk half an 
mch long, thick, inserted without any cavity. 5ib*fi pale 
greenish yellow, marbled with a deeper green, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Fhah white, half bredung, with a sac- 
charine niusky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This may be grafted on both the pear stock and quince ; 
on the latter it grows stronger, and bears more abundantly. 

11. Salviati. Miller^ No. 25. Duhamel^ No. 21. t 9. 
Fruit middle sized, nearly globular, about two inches in 

diameter. Eye small, open, in a regidar round shallow ba- 
sin. Stalk one. inch and a half lon^;, slender, inserted in a 
rather narrow shallow cavity. iSA:tfi of a yellow wax-hka 
colour, marbled with red on the sunny side. Flesh tender, 
containing a rich sugary juice. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

This does not succeed well on the quince stock. 

13. SuarnAR Archdukb. •Mt/Ztr, No. 19. 
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Brown Admiral. Ih. 

Great Onion. lb. 

Archiduc d'Etd. DuhamtU No. 19. t. 8. 

Amir^ roux. /6. 

Ognonet. 76. 

Fruit middle sized, of a roundish turbinate figure, aboof 
two inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye smalfv 
open, with a very short calyx. Stalk three quarters of an 
inch long. Skin smooth, yellow on the shaded side, but of 
a brownish red when fully exposed to the sun. Fltsh melt- 
ing, with an agreeable well-flavoured juice* 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 
' This does not succeed well on the quince stock. 

1^. Summer Bergamot. Miller^ No. 31» 

Hamden's Bergamot. lb, 

Bergamotte d'E't^. Duhamel, No. 46. 

Milan de la Beuvriere. lb, 

Milan blanc. Jard. Frttit. t. 30. 

Fi^it below the middle size, round, and flattened at both 
the extremities, about two inches deep, and two inches and 
a quarter in diameter. Eye small, with an obtuse closed 
calyx, placed in a very shallow badn. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, inserted in a small round cavity. Skin greenish 
yellow, with a good deal of pale brown russet, and sperka 
on the sunny side. Fleah melting, with a sugary high-fla- 
voured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This succeeds equally well on the pear and the quince. 

14. Summer Rose. Pom. JVJag. t. 102. 

Thorny Rose, Miller, No. 21. 

Epine Rose, Duhamel^ No. 67. 

Poire de Rose, lb. 

Rosenbime, Kraft, Pom. Aust. 
Vol. i. p. 38. t. 84. 

Fruit below the middle size, round, depressed, about two 
inchos deep, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. Blye 
open, placed in a shallow depression. Stalk an inch tong, 
slender, inserted in a small roundish cavity. Skin inclining 
to yellow, speckled with russet ; but of a bright rich red» 
intermingled with brown spots on the sunny side. Flesh 
white, juicy, rich, and sugary. 

Ripe the middle and end of August 

This succeeds equally well on the Fear and the QuiDce. 

The figure of the Summer Rose is that of an Apple rather 
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than that of a Pear ; and M. Noisette remarks, tbat it is so 
in a greater degree thatn way Pear he knows. It is a moat 
excellent and beautiful variety, and bears well on an open 
standard. 



Sect. II. — Summer. Conical-fruited. 

15. August Muscat. MiUer^ No. 20. 
Aurate. Duhamel^ No. 5. t. 2. 
Muspat d'Aodt. ' JTft. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, compressed be- 
tween the middle and the stalk. Eye small, open, a little 
depressed in a flattish crown. Staik an inch long, straight, 
inserted in a somewhat oblique small cavity- Skin yellow, 
with a light red on the sunny side. Flesh breaking, sugary, 
and perfumed. 

Ripe^ the middle of August. 

This grows f trong on the Pear ; middling on the Quince. 

16. Cassolette. Milieri No. 17. Ihthamel^ No. 44. 
t. 18. 

Friolet. i6. 

Lechefrion. lb, 

Muscat verd. MiUer^ No. 17. Duhamel^ No, 44. t 18. 

Poire de Sillerie. Knoop, Pom. p. 135. 

Verdasse. 76. 

Fruit small, of a roundish turbinate figure, two inches and 
a half long, and^ one inch and three-quarters in diameter. 
Eye open in a slightly plaited basib. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, inserted in a hollow cavity. <SA;t» yellowish 
green, and marked with red on the sunny side. Flesh crisp 
and tender, with a sugary, perfumed, musky juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds equally well on both the Pear and the 
Quince. 

17. CuissE Madame. Duhamdj No. 11. t 5. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a longish p3Tamidal turbinate 
figure, widest at the. crown, .and compressed between the 
middle and the stalk, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches in diameter. Eye small, open with a 
rounded calyx, seated in a slight depression, nearly flat. 
Stalk one inch and a half long, straight, somewhat obUquely 
inserted widiout any cavity. i$A:th smooth and shining all 
round, of a yellowish green colour on the shaded side, but 
19* 
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of a reddish brown when exposed to the sun. Flesh half 
butteij, with abundance of sugaiy, perfumed, slightly musk/ 
juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This grows strong on the Pear, but ill on the Quince. 

The wood of the Cuisse Madame is long, straight, rather 
slender, and of a reddish or brownish red colour, totally dif- 
ferent from that of the Windsor Pear, and differing also from 
that of our Jargonelle. 

18. Epjne D'J&Tfi. Duhamelj No. 62. t 30. 
Fondante Musquee. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat like 
a small Jargonelle, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. Eye 
small with a short calyx, placed in a very shallow, plaited 
basin. Stcdk an inch, strong, inserted without any cavity. 
Skin smooth, thin, of a greenish yellow, with but little more 
colour when exposed to the sun. Flesh melting, with a rich 
musky juice.. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

This is a very good Pear, and, it is said, had its name 
given it by Louis XI Y. 

19. Great Blanquette. Miller, No. 10. 
Grosse Blanquette. Duhamel, No. 13. 
Roi Louis. Bon Jard. 1S27. p. 305. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a roundish turbinate 
figure, about two inches and a quarter long, and one inch 
and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather large and open. 
SteUk an inch long, stout. Skin smooth, yellow, and tinged 
with red on the sunny side. Flesh melting and full of a rich 
sugary juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

20. Jargonelle. Lan^ley, t. 61. fig. 3. ; and of most 
Einglish writers, but not of Miller. Pom, Mag. t. 108, 

Epargne. Duhamel, No. 17. t. 7. 

Beau Present lb. 

Saint Sampson. lb. 

Grosse Cuisse Madame. Jard. Fruit, t 27. 

pS diTTable des \ "f^/r^h Ge^den,, according 

Princes, / to th. Pom. Mag. 

Frwt laige, oblong, somewhat pTnunidal, from three 
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inches and a half to four inches long, and from two inches 
and a half to three inches in diameter. Eye open, with long 
segments of the calyx. Stalk two inches long, somewhat 
obliquely inserted. Skin greenish yellow on the shaded 
side, with a tinge of brownish red when exposed jto the sun. 
Flesh yellowish white, very juicy and melting, with a pecu- 
liarly rich agreeable flavour ; round the core it is gritty, and 
more so, if grafted upon the Quince. 
Ripe the middle and end of August. 
This is much better gfailed upon the Pear than the 
Quince. It is, like all other summer Pears if left upon the 
tree till fully ripe, of short duration in a sound state, not 
keeping above a few days ; but if gathered while the fruit is 
firm, and kept in a cool room, it may be continued in eating 
for several days longer. It is readily distinguished from all 
other Pears of its season, by the large size of its fruit, by its 
long dcmgUng branches, and by its very tliickly pubescent 
leaves, particularly in the eariy part of the summer. 

Th^ Jargonelle was certainly brought from France, of 
which there is abundant evidence. The Jargonelle of the 
French is, however, not ours, but an inferior kind, green on 
one side, and red on the other. They call ours the Chrosse 
Cuisse jyiadame, distinguishing it from the common Cuisse 
Madame. 

21. Lammas. Hort, Soc. Cat No. 373. 

Fruit rather small, of a pyramidal shape. Stalk half an 
inch long, straight. Skin pale yellow, tinged and slightly 
streaked with red on the sunny side. Flesh melting. Juice 
plentiful, of a very good flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This is a very excellent Pear for the market gardener, as 
it is not only a very good bearer, but the first strong Pear 
that comes to market, and the tree is hardy, and an erect 
handsome grower. It is in great plenty in the Lynn and 
Wisbeach markets. 

22. Little Muscat. J\iiller, No. 5. 
Petit Muscat. DuhameU No. 1. t._l. 
Sept-en-gueule. /6. 

Fruit very small, somewhat turbinate, little more than an 
inch long, and scarcely an inch in diameter. Eye small, with 
a reflexed calyx prominently placed on the summit. StaUc 
half an inch long, straight, inserted without any cavity. Skin 
yellow, coloured with dull red on the side next the sun. 
FUth whitet with^a sugary musky perfume. 
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Ripe the idlddle and end of July; the fint Pear which 
f^iens* 
It succeeds on both the Pear and the Qmnce. 

23. London Sugar. Jfwrserif Catahgues. 

Fruii below the middle size, turbinate, and rather nar- 
rowed at the crown, about two inches long, and one inch 
and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, with a conni- 
yent calyic, rather prominently placed, and surrounded by 
irregular, puckered, apparently blistered plaits. iStottan 
inch l<Mig, slender, inserted in a smaU oblique cayity. Skin 
pale green, approaching to a pale lemon colour when fully 
ripe, with a slight brownish tinge when fully exposed to the 
sun. Fkth tender and melting. Juice saccharine, of a 
rich musky flayour. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

The branches of this tree are long, slen&r, and for the 
most part drooping, in the manner of the Jaigonelle. It is 
an excellent early fruit, and a hardy beuer, and may be 
f5und in great plenty, in the Norwich markets, under this 
name. It is yery much like the Madeleine, figured in the 
Pomological Magazine ; but its branches are pendulous, in 
the Madeleine they are ascending. 

24. Long Stalked BLAivauET. Pom Mag, t ^1. 
Blanquet a longue queue. Duhamely No. 15. t. 6. f. B. 
FruU small, growing in clusters, inversely egg-shaped, 

about two inches Ions, and one inch and a half in diameter. 
Eye crumpled, prominently seated on the summit. Siaik 
<me inch and a half long, slender, inserted without cayity. 
Skin deep clear green. FUsk tender, crisp, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent 

Ripe near the end of July. 

This grows strong on the Pear, middling on the Quince. 
A good early Pear, and a great bearer ; yeiy sweet, crisp, 
and juicy, and not rotting so soon as most of the Pears of 
the same season. 

25. Madeleine. Pont. Mag. t 51. 
Magdalene. Jard. FrmL Vol. iii. 1 26. 

Citron des Cannes. Of the French^ according to the 
Pom. Mag, 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, with a thickening 
OB one side of the stalk, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches and one quarter in diameter. Eye 
slightly hoDowed. Stalk an inch long, slender, rather ob- 
liquely inserted. Skin yellowish green, with a little light 
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bloom upon it, and a slight tinge of re.d when fully exposed 
to the sun. Flesh white, melting, buttery, sweet, and high 
flavoured. 

Ripe the latter part of July. 

This is said to have received its name from its ripening 
about the time of the Fete de Sainte Magdalene (22d July.) 
I hove not quoted the figure of the Madeline, or Citron des 
Cannes, of Duhamel, because it does not appear to be what 
the French now consider the Madehne. 

26. Mansuette. Duhamel, No. 92. t. 68. f. 1. 
SoUtaire. lb. 

Mansuette Solitaire. Jard. Fruit, t. 43. 

Fruit pretty large, of a somewhat turbinate figure, com- 
pressed below the middle, and a little incurved towards the 
stalk ; about three inches and three quarters long, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye rather small, 
with an erect calyx, placed in a deep, plaited, angular basin. 
Stalk an inch long„ bent, very obliquely inserted in an irre- 
gular cavity. , Skin green, spotted with brown ; but as it 
ripens it becomes yellow and tinged with red. Flesh white, 
half melting, and full of a well flavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is better grafted on the Quince than on the Pear. 

27. Musk Summer BoNCHRfiTiEN. JVursery Cat, 
Bonchretien d'E't^ Musquee. Duhamel. No. 91. t. 48. 
Fruit above the middle size, somewhat pyramidal, com- 
pressed between the middle and the stalk, about three inches 
long, and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye rather 
large and open, with a crisp calyx, placed in a wide, irregu- 
lar, angular basin. Stalk one inch and a half long, enlarged 
next the branch, and somewhat obliquely inserted with but 
httle cavity. Skin greenish yellow, with a little gray rus- 
set ; but on the sunny side of a brownish red, full of rough 
russetty specks. Flesh white and crisp, with an abundant, 
sugary, high-flavoured musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This does not succeed at all upon the Quince. 

It is sold by many nurserymen for the Summer Bonchre'- 
tien, a diflerent Pear, The wood and manner of growth of 
the Musk Bonchretien is a good deal like the Jargonelle ; 
but the leaves of this are smooth at all times, in the Jargo- 
nelle they are covered with a thick pubescent down, espe-* 
cially in the spring and early part of the summer months, 

28. Orange Tpupfis. Duhamd^ No, 79. U 41. 
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. Poire aux Mouches. Duhamelf No. 79. t. 41. 

Fruit pretty large, of an oval, turbinate figure, about three 
inches long, and two inches and a half in diameter. Ey€ 
small, with a recurved calyx, seated in a pretty deep, plaited 
basin. Stalk short, inserted in a narrow angular carity. 
Skin green on the shaded side, but of a brownish red, with 
gray specks, where exposed to the sun. Flak melting, 
with an agreable' juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This succeeds equally on both the Pear and the Quince. 

29. Prince's Pear. JV/ii/er, No. 29. 
Chair a Dame. Duhamd^ No. 41. t. 16. 
Cher Adame. lb. 

Poire de Prince- lb. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat round, but turbi- 
nate, and bent at the neck, about two inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches in diameter. Eye small, open, with an 
acute calyx, in a shallow slightly angular basin. Stalk half 
an inch long, strong, very obliquely inserted. Skin grayish 
russet, turning yellow with gray specks as it becomes ripe, 
and of a marbled red on the sunny side. FUak rather crisp, 
with an abundant sweet highly-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince; 

30. Red Muscadxl. Miller^ No. 4. 
Bellissime d'£'t6. Ihhamd, No. 80. t 42. 

' Supreme. lb. 

Fruit middles-sized, turbinate, about three inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad. Eye rather deeply suiSe 
in an obtuse-angled basin. Stalk an inch long, rather slen- 
der, and somewhat obliquely inserted. Skin pale yellow, 
slightly covered with thin russet, on the sunny side of an 
orange or bright red. Flesh tender. Juice plentiful and 
saccharine. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

The Red Muscadel generally produces a second crop of 
fiuit, which ripens about the middle or end of Septen^r, 
but they are not so good as the former. It is a handsome 
upright growing tree, and a very excellent bearer. 

31. Roi D'E'Tfi. JMiamel, No. 34. t 12. 
Gros Rousselet. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, about 
three inches long, and two inches and a quarter broad. Eye 
flmall, open, placed on a nearly flat crown. SiaU: one inch 
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and three quarters long, slender, but considerably thickened 
next the fruit« where it is inserted in a small regular cavity. 
Skin rough, of a pale green, but on the sunny side of a dull 
red, covered all over with numerous gray russetty specks. 
Flesh half buttery, and melting, with a very agreeable sugaiy 
sub-acid juice. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of Septeinber. 

This succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 

32. RoussELET DE Rheims. Duhamclj No. 32. t. 11. 

Petit Rousselet. Jard, Fruit t 31. 

Fruit small, of a pyramidal figure, about the size and 
shape of the Rousselet d'Hiver, but more tapering to the 
stalk ; two inches and a quarter long, and one inch and 
three quarters in diameter. Eye small, open, placed on a 
flat, .somewhat depressed apex. Stalk an inch long, thick, 
inserted without any cavity. Skin greenish gray, becoming 
yellow as it lipens, with numerous dark russetty specks, and 
some dark colouring on' the side exposed to the sun. Fleak 
half buttery, and melting, with a very high flavoured musky 
juice. , 

Ripe the end of August and beginnii^ of September. 

This succeeds very w^U on bo£ the rear and the Quince. 

33. Sabine d'E'tC. Hort. Trans. Vol. 4. p. 276. 
Fruit of a pyramidal form, broadest at the crown, ' and 

tapering to a round blunt point at the stalk. Eye sroah, not 
deeply sunk. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a shallow ca^ 
vity. Skin perfectly smooth and even^ of a yellow colour 
on the shaded side, and of a fine scarlet, minutely ddtted 
when exposed to the sun. Flesh white, or nearly so, melt- 
ing, juiey, and highly perfumed. * m 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

Raised, m 1819, by M. Stofiels of Mechlin, and named 
by him afler Mr. Sabine, at that time Secretary to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. 

34. Seigneur d'E't£. Hort, Trans. YoL iv. p. 276. 
Fruit above the middle size, of a blunt oval figure. Skin 

of a fine orange, with bright scarlet on the sunny side, sprin- 
kled with small brown spots, and partially maiiced with 
larger ones of the same colour. Flesh melting, with an ex- 
tremely small cone, and a rich high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This very ^autiful Pear has been known in Flanders 
ma^ years, fruit of which were sent to (his coilntry by M. 
Stoffels of Mechlin, and exhibited at the HorticulturaJ So- 
ciety, in 1819. 
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86. Skinless Pear. MUUr^ No. 13. 

Poire sans Peau. Duhamel^ No. 36. t. 13. 

Fleur de Guignes. 76. 

Fruit below £e middle size, of a somewhat pyramidal 
figure, about two inches and a half long, and one inch and 
tlu-ee quarters in diameter. Eye small, nearly closed, slight- 
ly depressed. SlcUk one inch and a half long, slender, ra- 
ther crooked, inserted in a small cavity. Skin extremely 
thin, smooth, pale green, with a few gray specks ; on the 
sunny side yellow, marbled with light red. J' leak melting, 
with a most excellent sweet and perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. . 

This, grows strong on the Pear, but middling on the 
Quince. 

36. Summer Bonchr£tien. MUUr<, No. 34. P<m^. 
Mag. t. 14. 

Bonchretien d'E'te. Duhamel, 90. t. 47. f. 4. 

Gracioli. lb, according io the Pom, J\fag. 

Die Sommer Christbirne. Pom. Aust Vol. 1. p. 38. ' 

Fruit large, irregularly pyramidal, about four inches long, 
and three inches in diameter, exceedingly knobby and irre- 
gular in its outline, particularly about the eye. ^ye small, 
prominent, in a narrow, shallow, obtuse-angled basin. StaXk 
two inches and a half long irregular and crooked, veiy ob- 
liquely inserted, in a knobby, irregular cavity. Skinj when 
fully ripe, of a pale lemon colour, very slightly tinged with 
red on the sunny side, and covered all over with smaU green 
dots. Flesh yellowish, breaking, firm, juicy, very sweet 
and excellent. Cone very small, placed near the eye. 

Ripe the middle of September. 

This will take on both Pear and Quince, but should never 
be grafted on the latter stock. 

A very excellent old Pear, mentioned by Parkinson, and 
by many modem Pomologists in France, Italy, Holland, 
and Germany, under various other names, not necessaiy to 
quote here as synonymes. 

It succeeds best in this country on an east or west waU, 
being rather too tender for an open standard. 

37. Summer Francr£al. Pom. Mag. t 106. 
Francr^al d'E'te. DieU, Pom. ^ 

Vol. iii. p. 245. 
Fondante, Knoop. Pom. 93. i. 3. \ according to th^ 
France Caneel, lb. j Pom. Mag. 

Gros Micet d'E'te. Of 8ome J 

French Gardens^ J 
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Frtdt rather Idig^, turbinate, thickest about two-thirds 
from the stalk, diminishing a little to the eye, about three 
inches and a quarter long, and three inches in diameter. 
Elye connivent, moderately depressed. Stalk short and thick. 
Skin green, nearly smooth, becoming pale yellowish green, 
after the fruit has been gathered some time, and is fit for ta^ 
ble. Flesh white, firm, juicy, becoming buttery and melt- 
ing, rich and excellent. 

Ripe the middle of'September. 

A very hardy tree, and a great bearer as an open standard. 

38. Williams's Bonchr£tien. IJorL Trans. Vol. ii. 
p. 250. t. 16. 

Frttt/ pretty large, of an irregular, pyramidal, and some* 
what truncated form, from three to four inches long, and 
from two to three inches in diameter. Eye seated on the 
summit, and never in a hollow or cavity, as in other varieties 
called Bonchrdtien. Stalk an inch long, very gross and 
fleshy. Skin pale green, mottled all over with a mixture^ of 
darker green and fusset brown, becoming yellowish and 
tinged with red on the sunny side when fully ripe. Flesh 
whitish, very tender and delicate, abounding with a sweet 
and agreeably perfumed juice. 

Kipe the end of August to the middle of September. 

This Pear appears to have sprung up from seed in tho 
g^dea of Mr. Wheeler, a schoolmaster at Aldermaston, in 
Berkshire, previously to 1770, as it was then a very youns 
plant. An account of it was published by the Horticultund 
Society, as above, in 1816^, at which time the garden in 
which the tree grew was in the possession of William Con- 
greve, Esq. 

39. Windsor. Of all English Gardens, 

Fruit middfe-sized, oblong, obovate, not either pyrami- 
dal or turbinate, being widest above its middle, tapering 
to the crown, and suddenly contracted towards the -stalk, 
where it is slender ; about three inches and half long, and 
two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye small, with a 
connivent calyx, prominently placed oi> the summit. Stalk 
an inch long, slender, convexly inserted without any cavity. 
Skin yellowish green, full of small green specks, becoming 
jrellow when fully ripe, and tinged with orange on the sun- 
ny ^de. Flesh white, soil, with a little grit iit the core, and 
a sygary astringent juice. 

Ripe the end of August and beginniBg of September. 

20 
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1 have not quoted any synonymes of liiis Pear from fo- 
reign authors, not being able to satisfy myself of their iden- 
tity with iL D0H1.ME v's figure of Cuisse Madame is pyra- 
midally turbinate, evidently a different fruit. 

The wood of the Windsor Pear is very stout, never pro- 
ducing laterals, perfectly erect, so much so as to be rea- 
dily distinguished in the nursery from every other sort. The 
tree is by no means a hardy one, being very Uable to canker, 
especially when planted either on gravelly or cold wet soils. 

Yut^"^^* 1 ^f '^ ^^'''^ Gfard«i«. 

Fruit rather small, turbinate, about two inches long, and 
one inch and three quarters in diameter, generally a little flat- 
tened on the opposite sides. Eye small, opens with a very 
small calyx, seated in a rather shallow uneven basin. StaUs 
an inch long, rather slender, obliquely inserted, without any 
cavity. Skinof a very thick russetty brown, thickly co- 
vered with round gray specks, and generally a little colour- 
ed when exposed to the sun. Flesh breaking «uid tender, 
with a very sugary, rich, and highly perfumed juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of September. 

The trees of this very valuable variety grow large, and 
the branches are drooping like those of the Jargonelle, but 
much more slender and numerous. A very hardy bearer, 
brought from Holland by the late Thomas Harvey, Esq., 
and planted in his garden at Catton, near Norwich, about 
sixty years ago, along with some plants of the Dutch Mig- 
nonne Apple, both sorts of which are now growing. 



Sect. HI. — Jlutwnnal^Raund'fruUed. 

41- Aston Town. Hooker^ Pom. Land. t. 18. 

Aston Town. Pom. Mag. t. 139. 

fVtft^middle-sized, of a roundish turbinate figure, some- 
what like a narrow-crowned Crasanne, but mcN^ tapered 
next the stalk, about two inches and a half deep, and nearly 
the same in diameter. Eye smaU, shallow. Stalk one inch 
and a half long, slender, protruding in a direct line from the 
base, and inserted with but little cavity. Skin pale greenish 
white, rugose, covered with numerous gray russetty specks, 
like the Crasanne. Flesh tender, butteiy, and full of a most 
excellent saccharine perfumed juice. 
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Ripe the begioning and to the end of October. 
. Branches. loiig and rather slender, flagelUform^ with a 
manner of growing peculiar to this tree, that is, a tendency 
to twist round in growing upwards^; so that at a distance, 
when planted as a standard, it^ may be distinguished from 
every other sort. 

This most excellent Pear is at present but little known 
in many parts of England. It is, however, well known, and 
extensively cultivated in the north-west counties of Lancas- 
ter, Chester, and Hereford. In the latter county, particu- 
larly at Shobden Court, and at Gamstone, it is grown in 
abundance, both on walls, espaliers, and on open stand- 
ards, where it furnishes constant crops . of most perfect 
fruit, fully equal in goodness to those of the Crasanne, which 
it somewhat resembles. It was raised many years agp at 
Aston, in Cheshire; 

42. Autumn Bergamot. Milhr^ No. 32. Pom. Mag. 
t..l20. 

Common Bergamot, |^oH ^ C^<- No- 52 76. 

Yorkfiergfmot,' ] ^l.^^^r"^"^^*^ ^V 

Fruit sniall, approaching the middle size, depressed, glo- 
bular, about two inches and a half deep, and the same in di- 
ameter. Eye small, open, in a regular-formed shallow 
depression. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a rather 
wide funnel-shaped cavity. Skin rather rough, yellowish 
green ; but of a dull brown on the sunny side, and full of 
gray scabrous specks. Flesh whitish, melting, a little gritty 
next the core, with a sugafy and richly perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and good till the end. 

This succeeds well on both the. Pear and the Quince. 

I have not quoted Duhamel, as he has given two figures 
of his Bergamotte d'Automne, neither of which appears to 
correspond with our Autumn Bergamot. 

It is one of the best Pears of the season, and it is also one 
of the ,most ancient, supposed; to haye been iii England 
ever since the time of Julius Cassar. 

43. Belle et Bonne. Pom. Mag, t. 118.. 
Belle et Bonne. Baumann^s Catalogue, 

Schone und Gute. Taschenbuch, p. 431., according to 
the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, globular, depressed, about three inches deep, 
and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye large, open, 
with short crumpled segments of the calyx, in a shallow and 
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rather aneven depression. Sialk ooe inch and a half long, 
eurved, slightly inserted in a narrow cavity. Skin pale yel- 
low, mixed with greea» a little russetty on the sunny side, 
and slightly tinged with a few faint streaks of pale hrown. 
F2efh white^ a little gritty, hut soft and mellow, with a sac- 
charine, rich, and perfumed juice. 

Ripe the end of September, and is good for two or three 
weeks. 

It succeeds well on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable variety was introduced by the Horti^ 
cultural Society in 1826, to whom it was sent by Messrs. 
Baumann of Bollwiller. It has been cultivated here under 
the erroneous names of Charles d'Autriche and Belle de 
BruxeUes, both of which are different fruits from this. 

44. BERGA3IOTTE Caoette. Duhamclj No. 54. t. 44. 
f. 2. 

Poire de Cadette. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, roundish, or sub-turbinate, about two 
inches and three quarters deep, and the same in diameter. 
Eye small, almost closed, very little sunk in a somewhat 
flatted apex. Stalk an inch long, thick, inserted in a rather 
shallow angular cavity. iS>Artf» smooth, yellowish, and sha- 
ded with red on the sunny side. Flesh and Juice excellent* 
little inferior to any of the other Bergamots. 

Ripe' the beginning and middle of October. 

This succeeds both on the Pear and the Quince. 

46. Bkzy d'Heri. Duhamel, No. 23. 

Besideri. Millevy No. 45. 

FruU middle-sized, of a somewhat roundish ovate figure, 
about two inches and a half long, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in diameter. Eye open, flat. Stalk one inch and a 
quarter long, slender, curved, ^kin smooth, pale green* 
incliBingto yellow, slightly .tinged with red on the sunny 
side. Flesh rather dry, and but indiflerent for eating, but it 
bakes well. - 

In use October and November. 

This Pear takes its name from Heri^ a forest in Bretagne, 
between Rennes and Nantes, where it was found in a wild 
state. 

46. Bezt de laMotte. Duhamel^ 82. t 44. f. 5. Pom* 
Mag. t. 143. HorU Trans. Vol. v. p. 132. t 2. f. 2. 
flw-*. Soc. Co^ No. 123. 
^ Bin Armudi, ) Of some Colleeiionsy accord* 

Beurre blanc de Jersey, | ing to the Pom. Mag. 
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Fruit pretty large, of a roundish turbinate figure, about 
three inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye small, 
open, sunk in a round shallow basin. Sialk an inch long, 
bent, strong, and inserted in a small but widish cavity. Skin 
yellowish green, covered with gray russetty specks, becom- 
ing yellow when fully ripe. Flesh white and melting, with a 
rich, sugary, high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, and will keep 
till the end of November. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. If bears 
very well on a standard, but better as an espalier. ^ The 
fruit is generally larger than the specimen figured in the 
Horticultural Transactions. It is a most^ excellent Pear, 
and well deserves cultivation. 

47. Charles d'Autriche. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 
120. lb. Vol. iv. p. 521. 

Fruit large, very handsome, about three inches and a half 
iong, and three inches broad, in colour something like a 
white Beurre, but in shape more convex and irregular. Eye 
in a confined hollow, not deeply sunk. Sialk an inch long. 
Skin greenish yellow, profusely sprinkled with brown speckiB, 
and partially russetted. Flesh white, melting, very jiiicy, 
with a rich high flavour, but with little perfume. 

Ripe the beginning to the end of November. 

A very fine and beautiful fruit, raisied by Dr. Van Mens, 
and sent to the Horticultural Society, where it was exhibited 
in November, 1816. 

48. Crasanne, Langley, t. 66. f. 5. Miller^ No. 46. 
Duhameh No. 49. t. 22. 

Beurre Plat. Knoop, Pom, p. 154. 

Fruit above the middle size, of a roundish turbinate 
figure, about two inches and a half deep, and a little more in 
diameter. Eye small, and placed in a deep narrow basin, 
something like the eye of an apple. Stalk one inch and a 
quarter long, crooked, slender, and inserted in an open shal- 
low cavity. Skin greenish yellow, thinly covered with a 
reticulate4 gray russet. Flesh extremely tender, buttery, 
and full of a rich, saccharine juice. 

Ripe the beginning of November, and will keep till 
Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear arid the Quince ; but it 
is much better grafled upon the Pear stock. 

M. de la Quintinie says, the Crasanne takes its name 
from ecraaS (flattened or crushed,) its form generally giving 
20* 
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to the fruit the appearance of having heen pressed down. 
It is a most excellent bearer upon an east or south-east waD, 
and one of the very best Pears of its season. 

Its time of keeping in perfection may be considerdi>ly 
lengthened, by gathering the crop at three difierent times ; 
the first, a fortnight or more before it is ripe ; the second a 
week or ten days ai^erwards ; and the third, when fully ripe : 
this last gathering will be -the first to be brought to table, 
the n^iddle gathering the next, and the first will be the last 
in succession. 

By this mode of proceedirg, this, as well as all the Att* 
tumnal Pears, may be kept several weeks longer in per- 
fection, especially after hot summers, than by the usual me* 
thod of waiting till the crop is ripe, and then gathering the 
whole at once. 

49. Double d'Automne. Hart/ Soc. Cat. "No, 227, ■ 

Fruit middle-sized, in the form of a Bergamot, hand- 
somely round, without angles, and tapering towards the 
stalk. Eye small, open, with very short segments of the ca- 
lyx, snnk in a handsome, round, shallow basin. Stalk three 
quarters of an inch long, inserted in a small oblique, slightly- 
lipped cavity. Skin an entire cinnamon russet, through 
which a little green appears, the whole covered with nume- 
rous light gray specks. Fiesh white, breaking, a little gritty, 
b*it mellow. Juice saccharine, very excellent, with a little 
perfume. 

Ripe the end of October, and good all November. 

A very handsome new Pear, and very excellent when in 
perfection. 

60. EcHASsERY. Milhry No. 55. DukameL, No. 66. 
t.82. 

Bezy de Chassery. lb. 

Bezy de Landry. Knoop. Pom, p. 134. 

Poire d'CEuf. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish, turbinate figure, some- 
thing like a Citron, or the Ambrette, but smaller next the 
stalk, about two inches and a half long, and two inches in 
diameter. Eye small, with an open flat calyx, placed in a 
shallow plaited basin: ■ Stalk one inch and a quarter long, 
• straight, a little knobby, inserted in an irregularly-formed ca- 
vity. Skin smooth, green, with a few gray specks, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh melting and buttery, with a rich, 
sugary, perfumed juice. 
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Ripe in November, and will generally keep good till Christ- 
mas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 
61. Elton. Hoft. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 1. t. 1. 
Fruit middle-sized, of an oval figure, a little broader to- 
wards the crown. Eye very small, nearly free from the seg- 
ments of the calyx, and very slightly imbedded. Stalk ra- 
ther stout, straight, and deeply inserted. Skin of a greenish 
russetty gray, with numerous specks of a darkei^ russet, and 
tinged with orange on the sunny side, which is generally to- 
wards the stalk, as the fruit is mbstly pendent from the ex- 
tremities of the branches. Flesh crisp when in perfectioOf 
and of an excellent flavour ; but will be mealy if kept too 
long from the tree. 

Ripe the middle of September, and by gathering at differ- 
ent times, may be kept five ^veeks. Its season genei'ally 
terminates with the commencement of the Autunm Berga- 
mot. 

In 1812,' the original tree, about 170 years of age, was 
standing in an orchard in the Parish of Ehon, in Hereford- 
shire, from whence it received its name from Mr. Knight, 
who thinks it may remain in health three centuries, as it is 
now in a very vigorous state of growth. It. is much better 
as an open standard than if cultivated against a wall. 

62. Gansel's Bergamot. HooketyPom. Lond. 17. 
Pom. Mao;, i. 35. 

Brocas Bergamot. Of some English Nurseries. 
Ives's Bergamot. Of the Norwich Gardens. 
Bonne Rouge. Of the French Gardens, 
Fruit ovate, very much flattened at the crown, of a very 
regular figure, quite destitute of angles, about three inches 
deep, and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, 
with a very short calyx. Stalk short and fleshy, thickening 
on the back of its bent part. Skin dull brown, like that of 
the Brown Beurre, ,a little marked with dashes of a deeper 
colour. Flesh white, melting, very sweet, rich, and high 
flavoured. 

Ripe the middle of November, and will keep good a month. 
This most excellent Pear was obtained from a seed of the 
Autumn Bergamot, by Lieutenant-General Gansel, al hi^ 
seat at Donneland Hall, near Colchester, about half a cen^ 
tury ago, namely, in 1768. The Bonne Rouge of the 
French is evidently the same sort. How it came to bo 
named Brocas Bergamot does not appear ; the fruit bearing 
this name on the Continent is the Easter Bergamot. 
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63. Green Sylvange. Hort Trans. Vol. v. p. 430. 

Sylvange Vert. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 686, 

Bergamotte Sylvange. Jard, Fruit, t. 33. 

Fruit middle sized, in shape somewhat like a Berga- 
mot It is swoln in the middle, and irregular in its outline, 
usually flattened towards the head ; rounded towards the 
stalk, or terminated by a very blunt point Eye small, and 
lies in a slightly depressed hollow, the edge of which is stud- 
ded with small knobs. Stalk short, slender, obliqufely in- 
serted under a slight lip. Skin rough, of a bright green on 
the shaded side ; but where exposed to the sun of a deeper 
green, sprinkled with gray spots, and marked with almost 
black blotches. Flesh green near the skin, white in the 
centre, fine, sofl, and melting, with a saccharine juice of a 
peculiarly agreeable flavour. 

Ripe in October, and will keep two months. 

This succeeds best on the Pear, not on the Quince. 

There are three sorts of Pears called Sylvanges ; the yel- 
lowy the long J and the green, which derive their name from a 
hamlet, situated about two miles west of the road leading 
from Metz to Thionville ; of these the green is the most 
esteemed. All the Sylvanges are rather tender where they 
are natives ; they willv of course, require a favourable as- 
pect 

- 64. Gray Doyenn^. Pom. Mag, t 74. Hort, Trans, 
Vol. i. p. 230. Duhamel, 84. t. 47. Jard. Fruit. Vol. 
iii. p. 114. t 41. 

Red Doyenn^, "1 

Doyenn^ Gris, [of some Collections, according to 

Doyenn^ Roux, j the Pom, Mag. 

Doyenn^ d'Automne, J 

Fruit not quite so large as that of the White Doyenne, 
and more turbinate, about two inches and three quarters, or 
three inches long, and nearly the same in diameter. Eye 
very small, mostly closed, and placed in a shallow impres- 
sion. Stalk half an inch long, stout, rather deeply inserted 
in a narrow short-lipped cavity. Skin covered with a brigh* 
cinnamon russet ; occasionally, in high ripened'specimeus, 
red next the sun. Flesh yellowish white, rich, melting, and 
eugary, of excellent fkiyour. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep a few weeks. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

A Very handsome and hardy fruit, highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. 
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55. Jalousie. Duhamd, No. 86. t 47. f. 3. 

Frvit pretty large, of a roundish turbinate figure^ pinched 
in a little towards the stalk, about three inches long, and 
nearly the same in diameter. Eeye small, rather deeply sunk, 
in a wide well formed hollow. Stalk an inch long, curved, 
and inserted in a small round cavity. Skin of a thin rus- 
setty or chestnut colour on the shaded side; but of a dull 
red where exposed to the sun. . Flesh sofl and buttery, with 
a saccharine juice, and of an excellent flavour. 

Ripe the end of October ftnd beginning of November. 

This languishes and perishes in a few years on the Quince. 

56. Lansac. MUhr^ No. 47. Buhamd, No. 109. 
t57. , 

Dauphine. lb. 

Satin.. lb. 

Fruit below the middle size^ nearly globular, about two 
inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye small, with a 
recurved calyx, placed on the convex part of the apex. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long, straight, with a strong curb or 
embossment next its insertion in the fruit. Skin smooth, of 
a yellowish green colour. Flesh yellowish, melting, with a 
sugary, slightly perfumed juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

57. Moor-fowl Egg. Hort. Soc» Cat. No. 416. 
FVuit rather small, of a globular-ovate figure, abruptly 

tapering from the middle, both to the crown and the stalkt 
about two inches and three quarters deep, and the same in 
diameter. .Eye small, open, with a short, slender, strigoso 
calyx, placed in a rather narrow and shallow basin. Stalk 
one inch and a half long, slightly inserted by the side of a 
small elongated lip. SMn pale yellow, mixed with green, 
and tinged on the sunny side with a lively orange brown, in- 
terspersed with numerous minute russetty spots. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, a little gritty, but tender and mellow. Juics 
sugary, with a slight ])erfume. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep two or three 
weeks. 

This is a Scotch variety, and partakes something of the 
Swan's Egg. It is a desirable and hardy fruit. 
, 58. Princess OF Orange. Fam.. Mag, X- 71. 

Princesse d^Orange. Hort. Trans. Vol. iv: p. 277. 

Fruit roundish^ turbinate, about the size of aWhiteBeunr^, 
two inches wad three quarters deep, and the same in di« 
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ameter. SlaJit half an inch long, inserted in a shallow cavi* 
tj* Skin a bright reddish-orange russet. Flesh yellowish 
white, sugary, and rich ; it is in some seasons perfectly 
melting, but occasionally is a little gritty. 

It is in perfection in October. 

This succeeds equally well upon the Pear and the Quince. 

The Princess of Orange is a very handsome and desira- 
ble autumn Pear. It was raised in 1S02 by the Comte de 
Coloma, as we learn from the HorL Trans. 

69; Swiss Bergamot. Miller, No. 33. 

Bergamotte Suisse. Duhamel, 47. t. 20. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat turbinate, aiid pinched in 
towards the stalk ; about two inches and a half long, and 
two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye small, in a shal- 
low depressed basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, a little warted, inserted in a small obhque cavity. 
Skin green, striped with red, turning yellow as it ripens. 
Fksh melting, and full of juice, but not so high flavoured aa 
in other Bergamots. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This succeeds equally well on the Pear and the Quince. 

60. Variegated Crasanne. 

Crasanne Penachee. Duhamel, No. 50. t. 23«. 

Fruit scarcely differing from the Crasanne described be- 
fore, of which it is a variety. The branches are not so 
strong, and the leaves have a very lively appearance, the en- 
tire margin of each being of a pale yellow when they first 
expand, and become white when fully grown. 

It makes a very handsome appearance in the shrubbery 
among other ornamental trees : but its fruit can only be ob- 
tained by planting it against a warm wall. 



Sect. IV. — Autumnal Conical-fruited. 
61. Ah, Mon Dieu. Duhamel, No. 38. 



Mondieu. f ^^,,^ ^^^^^^ Gardens. 



Poire d' Amour. ) '^ 



Fruit rather small, of an oblong turbinate figure, about 
two inches and a half long, and two inches in diameter. Eye 
small, rather prominent, surrounded by a few sHght plsuts. 
Stalk an inch long, rather stout, curved, with a small em- 
bossment at its insertion. Skin yellow on the shaded side, 
but of a beautiful red, with numerous darker dots, where ex- 
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posed to the sun. Flesh white, tender, and full of a very 
rich perfumed juice. 

It ripens upon the tree the end of Septemher, and will not 
keep ahove two or three weeks. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

62. Alexandre de Russie. HorL Soc. Cat, No. 5. 

Fruit above the middle size, somewhat obliquely pyra- 
midal, with a very uneven knobby surface, about three inches 
and a haJf long, and two inches and three quarters in diame- 
ter. Eye open, with short narrow segments' of the calyx, 
placed in a shallow, narrow plaited hollow; Stalk half an 
inch long, thick, almost horizontally inserted under an elon- 
gated knobby lip. Skin greenish yellow, but almost wholly 
covered with a cinnamOn-gray russet. Flesh almost white, 
gritty, but tender and mellow. Juice saccharine, with a 
alight musky perfume. - 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, but will not 
keep more than two or three weeks. 

This is a very fine Bonchreteen-shaped variety, which has 
been lately raised in Flanders, and sent to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden it, in 1830, produced some un- 
commonly fine fruit upon an open standard, fi"om which this 
description is taken. 

63. Autumn Colmar. Hort. Gard. CoU. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, in shape that of a Colmar, 
but irregular in its outiine, about three inches long, and two 
inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, with a short con- 
verging calyx, slightly sunk in an uneven depression. Stalk 
an inch long, straight, inserted in a small un'even cavity. 
Shin pale yellow, sprinkled with russetty specks, which be- 
come brosider on the sunny side, and spread into a thin rus- 
set. Flesh rather gritty, but mellow, widi a sugary and slight- 
ly perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, but will not. keep more 
than two or three weeks in perfection. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, grown in the 
Horticultural Society's Garden at Chisvrick, and bears ex- 
tremely well upon an open standard. 

64. Belle Lucrative. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 41. 
Fondante d'Automne. lb. No. 269. 

Fruit middle-sized, round in its outline, tapering to the 
stalk, and a little uneven in its surface, about three inches 
deep, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eyt 
open, with a very jhort calyx, in a shallow, rather obliquely 
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impressioD. Siaik an inch long, strong, curved, inserted ia 

a very narrow, oblique shallow cavity. Skin pale yellow* 
mixed with green, slightly russetted. Flesh a litlle giitty, 
but very sof), mellow, and tender. Juke abundant, sugary* 
with a slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October, but will not 
keep above two or three weeks. 

Another of the new Flemish Pears, grown in the Horti- 
cultural Society's garden at Ghiswick, on an open standard* 
It is good and' handsome. 

66. Bellissime d'Automns. Duhamel^ No. 12. t 19. 
f. 1. 

Vermilion. lb. 

Petite Certeau. Jard, Fruit, t. 27. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a long pyramidal shape, somewhat 
like the Jargonelle, about three inches long, and two inches 
in diameter. Eye pretty deep. Stalk an inch long, thicken- 
ed next the fruit, and obliquely inserted. Skin smooth, yel- 
low on the shaded side ; but of a bright red, and full of gray 
specks, where fully exposed to the sun. Flesh white, crisp ; 
on some soils it is half butteiy. Juice sweet, and highly fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle and end of October. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

66. BEURRfi Knox. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 104. 

Fruit above the middle size, oblong, in form somewhat 
like the Brown Beurr^, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Ey^ 
sm^l, open, in a Very narrow shallow depression. Stalk an 
inch long, crooked, diagonally inserted under a short, knob- 
by, elongated lip. Skin pale green, with a little thin brown- 
ish-gray russet on the sunoy side. Flesh a little gritty, but 
mellow. Juice saccharine, but without any peculiar flavour. 
. Ripe the middle and end of October, and will keep a few 
weeks in perfection. 

Another of the newly raised Flemish Pears, grown m tho 
Horticultural garden at Chiswick, upon an open standard. 

67. Bezt de MoNTiONV. Duhamel, No. 83. t. 44. f. 6. 
Trouve de Montigny. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 122. 
Frtnt middle-sized, pjrramidal, somewhat like the Bezy 

de la Motte in figure, about two inches and three quarters 
long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter, compressed 
towards die stalk. Eye small, with a reflexed calyx, in a 
round shallow basin. Stalk an inch long, stout, inserted 
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in ^ small oblique-lipped cavity. i$A:t» very smooth* green, 
turning yellow as it becomes matured. Flesh white, a little 
gritty, but melting, with a sugary somewhat musky juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

68. Bezy Vaet. Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 407. 

Frnit somewhat of the shape of a Swan's Egg, but larger. 
JEye a little sunk. Stalk an inch long. Skin dull green, 
covered with russetty spots. Flesh yellowish^ perfectly 
melting, remarkably sweet, and very agreeably perfumed. 

Ripe in November, and will keep a month or more. 

Raised by M. Parmentier, at Enghien, and e:i^hibited at 
the Horticultural Society in 1820. 

69. Bishop's Thumb. Hort, Soc, Cat. No. 126. 
Fruit long, rather slender, slightly tapering froni the 

crown to the stalk, having an irregular and slightly knobby 
outline, in the manner of the Calebasse, about three inches 
and three quarters long, and two inches in diameter. Eye 
small, open, with slender segments of the calyx, slightly 
sunk in an uneven hollow. Stalk one inch and a half long, 
slender, recurved, and obliquely inserted in a two-lipped ca- 
vity. Skin dark green, almost wholly covered with an iron- 
coloured russet, on the sunny side of a dark rufous brown, 
thickly sprinkled with gray russetty dots. Flesh greenish 
yellow, melting, with an abupdance of rich, saccharine, 
high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle to the end of October. 

A very excellent Pear, although its figure is far fVom being 
handsome. Decidedly distjiict from Calebasse. 

70. Bomchr£tien Fondas te. Hort, Soc. Cat. No. 138. 
Fruit above the middle size, oblong, with a pretty regular 

outline, about three inches and a half long, and two inches 
and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, with a closed 
calyx, slightly sunk in a. narrow and pretty regular hollow. 
Stcdk three quarters of an inch long, rather stout, cilrved, 
andftlightly inserted in a narrow round cavity. Skin pale 
green, a good part of which is covered with a deep cinna- 
mon russet, thickly sprinkled with light-coloured russetty 
specks. Flesh yellowish white, a little gritty, but rich and 
buttery, and full of a highly saccharine rich-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep good a month. 

This most excellent ^l^ear is also a new^- raised Flemish 
variety, grown in the Hor^cultural Society's garden at Cbis- 
wick, on an open standard. 

^\ 
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71. Brown Beurrs^ MiUer, No. 34. Pom. Mae. 
t 114. ^ 

Beurre. OfDuhamd^ 75. t 38. 
BeurreGris. Knoop, Pom. p. 135. 
Beurr^ Rouge. 76. 
Beurr^ Dor^. lb. 
Beurre d'Anjou. lb. 
Beurr^ d'Or. R. 
Beurre d'Ambleuse. lb. 
Beurre d'Amboise. lb. 
Poire d'Amboise. lb. 
Isambert lb. 
Red Beurr^, 

Golden Beuric, ? -.i » n/t 
Beurre duRoi, j the Pom. JWag^. 

Frttf/ large, of an oblong figure, about four inches long, 
and three inches in diameter, tapering to the stalk. Eye 
small, with a converging calyx, placed in a shallow depres- 
sion. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather stout, and 
thickening obliquely into the fruity Skin greenish yellow, 
appearing through a covering of thin russet, coloured more 
or less with brown or red on the sunny side. Flesh white, 
with some greenish veins through it, melting, buttery, juicy, 
rich and excellent. 

Ripe in October, and will keep good only a few weeks. 

This succeeds equally weD on 9ie Pear and the Quince. 

This highly esteemed and well-kno^ivn Pear has had many 
different names assigned to it, as will be seen by the syno- 
nyms above quoted, and it has probably many more. Those 
that relate to colour, such as Gray, Golden, and Red, have 
originated from trees on different stocks, on different soils, 
and in different situations of climate and of aspect, which, the 
practical gardener is well aware, contribute rnaterially, not 
only to file colour of the Pear, but of the apple and the 
Peach. Other names, and of these not a few, arise from 
the locality of places where the fruit happens (o be cuvRra- 
ted. The Beurre Pear in France, as well as in this country, 
is esteemed as the best of its season. 

72. Calebasse. Hart Soc, Cat No. 164. 

Calebasse Musquee. Knoop. Pom. p. 94. t. 3. 
.Fruif. long, very irregular in figure, broadly angular, and 
knobby, about four inches long, and two inches and a half in 
diameter, compressed below th9 middle, and bent Eye 
open, widi a very short acute calyx. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, bent, obliquely inj|prted under one or two knobby 
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lips. Skin grayish yellow, . tinged with a deeper yellow on 
the sudny side, and partially, covered with a thin orange- 
gray russet. Flesh breaking, a httle gritty, with a very sac- 
charine and plentiful juice. . 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep two or three 
weeks. 

73. Capiaumont. Hort, Trans. Vol. v. p. 406. 
Capiaumont. Pom, Mag. t. 69. 

Beurre de Capiaumont >HorL SocCat. No. 9U 

Fruit middle-sized, turbinate, regularly tapering to the 
stalk, about three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye not at all sunk, but level with 
the extremity; Stalk scarcely half an inch long,, inserted 
without any cavity. Skin a fine clear cinnamon, fading into 
yellow in the shade, and acquiring a rich bright red in the 
sun. Flesh yellowish, melting, buttery, very rich, and high- 
ly flavoured. - 

Ripe the middle of October, and will keep for two or three 
weeks. , 

This succeeds equally well upon the Pear and the Quince. 

It is one of the best of those varieties raised in Flanders 
during the period when so large an accession was made to 
Ihe cultivated fruits of that country. It is recorded to have 
owed its origin to a M. Capiaumont of Mons. The first 
specimens which were seen in this country came to the 
Horticultural Society in 1820, from M. Parmentier of En- 
ghien. 

It bears well as a standard, but is best cultivated as an 
open dwarf, grafted upon a Quince stock. 

74. Chat-Brul^. JDuhamel, No. 116. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, about 
two inches and three quarters long, and two inches in di- 
ameter. Eye small, placed in a shallow plaited hollow. 
Stcdk an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin smooth, shin- 
ing, of a pale yellow, but of a dark brown on the sunny side. 
JFYm/*- melting, but not very juicy, and if kept too long is apt 
t^^ow meally. 

75. Darimont. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 2i5. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, in some specimens slightly 
pyramidal, tapering a little towards the stalk, about three 
inches long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. JSye 
small, open, the segments of the calyx generally falling off 
before the friiit is fully grown, placed in a very narrow shal- 
low depression, and surrounded by a. few slightly radiated 
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plaits. StaUe three quarters of an inch long» inserted in a 
small uneven cavity, sometimes obliquely inserted under a 
small elongated lip- Skin a complete yellowish gray russet, 
sprinkled with numerous scabrous specks. Flesh white, 
gritty, but melting, with a saccharine, slightly musky, and 
somewhat astringent juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, grown in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, upon an open standard. 

76. D^LicEs o'ARDENPONt. HovU Soc. Cat. No. 217- 
Fruit above the middle size, oblong pjrramidal, enlarged 

beyond the middle, and compressed towards the stalk, with 
an uneven and somewhat knobby surface, about three inches 
and a quarter long, and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Eye small, with a short converging caljrx, in a narrow shal- 
low depres^on, surrounded by a few slight obtusely knobby 
plaits. Stalk an inch loiig, rather thick, curved, inserted in 
a rather oblique narrow cavity. Skin pale yellow, full of 
small gray russetty dots, and partially covered with a thin 
cinnamon-coloured russet. Flesh yellowish white, rather 
gritty, but very mellow when matured, and full of a sugary, 
slightly astringent, pleasant, somewhat musky, perfumed 
juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October. 

This is another of those very fine Pears lately.introduced 
from Flanders, and grown in the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Chiswick, upon an open standard. It was raised 
by the late Counsellor Hardenpont, of Mens, by whom a 
number of other good FJemish Pears were obtained from 
seed some years ago. 

77. DrLLEN. Horl. Trans, Vol. iii. p. 119- 
Gros Dillen. Horl. Soc. Cat. No. 223. 

Fruit ovate, irregularly turbinate, about three inches and 
a half long, and nearly three, inches in diameter^. . , Eye flat. 
Stalk short and thick. Skin yellowish green, »\i^^j\ speck- 
led with brown. Flesh white, with a slight muslsf fl^iour, 
and very little core. ^p 

" Ripe early in October, and will keep a few weeks. 

A fine buttery Pear of the first order, and very handsome. 
It was received by the Horticultural Society frqm Dr. Van 
Mens of Brussels^ in. 1817* 

78. Dotenn£ PANACHfi. H<n^. Trans VoL vii. p. 177. 
Fruit in form the same as the Gray Doyenne, but tapers 

a little more towards the stalk. Skin a bright clear yellow« 
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taindy stnped with gt^en and red,«Aiid sprinkled all over with 
small russetty brown dotsw Flesh white, melting, sweet, 
and very agreeable ; but it is not so high-flavoured as the 
<xray Doyenn^. 

In eating ^om October till Christmas. 
79. DoYENNfi Santeletb. HorL Soc. Cat No. 241. 
Fruit above the middle size, pyramidally oblong, not much 
unlike a Chaumontelle in shape, but narrow at the crown, 
and more compressed towards the stalk, about three inches 
and a half long, and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye 
small, open, with a very shut strigose calyx, slightly sunk in 
a narrow obtusely angular hollow. Stalk an inch long or 
more, curved, very slightly inserted, sometimes a little ob- 
liquely, in a narrow base. Skin pale green, thinly covered 
with detached speckff of gray russet, which are more nume- 
rous round the stalk. Flesh white, a little gritty, but tender. 
Juice saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and will keep till the end. 
This is a very fine handsome Pear from Flanders, grown 
in the Horticultural Society's garden at Chigwick, upon an 
open standard. 

80. Duchess of AngoulAme. PomTMcig. t. 76. 
Duchesse d'Angouleme. Hort. Trans, Vol. vii. p. 176. 
t. 3. Bon. Jard, 1829, p. 328. 

F^nut large, roundish-oblong, tapering towards the stalk, 
with an extr6mely uneven knobby surface, usually measur- 
ing about three inches and a half each way, or four inches 
deep, and three inches and a half in diameterj but sometimes 
much larger. Eye deeply sunk in an irregular hollow. 
Stalk an inch long, stout, deeply inserted in an irregular ca- 
vity. Skin dull yellow, copiously and irregularly spotted 
Mith broad russet patches. Flesh rich, melting, very juicy, 
and high flavoured, with a most agreeable perfume. 
Ripe in October and November. 

This succeeds extremely well on the Quince, as well as 
the^ear. 

Tme Duchess of Angouleme, the very finest of the late 
autumn Pears, is said to have been found wild in a hedge of 
the Forest of Armaill^, near Angers. It arrives at a weight 
unusual in Pears that are fit for the dessert. Jersey sp^i- 
mens have been seen, which measured four inches and three 
quarters long, and four mches and a half in diameter, weigh* 
ing twenty-two ounces. 

The trees bear very early and certainly, especially if 
21* 
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grafted upon the Quince stock, for which the sort is particu- 
lar!/ well adapted. 

It is said to have derived its name from having been found 
in July, 1815, when the reigning family in France returned* 
for the second time, to the head of the government. 

81. English Beurr£, of some Collections, HorL 
Trans. Vol. in. p, 207. 

Beurr^ d'Angleterre. Duhamelj No. 76. t. 39. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oval pyramidal figure, very re- 
gularly formed at the crown, and tapering to the stalk ; about 
two inches and three quarters long, and two inches in diame- 
ter. Eye small, with a short connivent calyx, very little de- 
pressed. Stalk one. inch and a quarter long, slender, in- 
serted without any cavity. Skin smooth, of a greenish gray * 
a httle tinged with red on the sunny side. Flesh white, 
very buttery, and replete with a sugary and very agreeable 
juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This succeeds only on the Pear, not on the Quince. 

It is clearly distinct from the Brown Beucr^, as it does 
not succeed when grafled upon the Quince ; the other suc- 
ceeds well on both. 

82. Flemish Beauty. Pon^. Mag. t. 128. 
Bouche Nouvelle. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 151. 
Brilliant. lb. 157. 

Fondante de Bois. /6. 270. 

Imperatrice de la France. lb. 338. 

La Belle de Flandres. lb. 40. according to the Pom, 
Mag. 

Fruit rather large, oblong, a little uneven in its outline, 
and somewhat elongated on the side opposite to the branch 
on which it grows ; about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye open, 
with a short cdXyx^ prominently placed on a flat crown, or in 
a very slight depression. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a 
narrow oblique cavity. Skin pale yellow, the greater part of 
which b covered with a thin cinnamon russet, having afpint 
streak or two of pale brown appearing through on the sunny 
side. Flesh yellowish white, a little gritty, but becoming 
tender and mellow, and full of a rich, saccharine, slightly 
musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and will keep a month or 
longer. 

A very fine Flemish variety, grown in the Horticultural 
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Garden at Chiswick, upon an ope^ standard. It ou^t to 
be gathered before it is fully ripe, otherwise it loses much of 
its goodness. 

83. Franchipanne. DuhanuU No. 85. t. 47. f. 2. • 
Frangipane. Jard, FruiL t. 41. 

Fruit pretty, large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, com- 
pressed between the middle and the stalk ; about two inches 
and three quarters long, and two inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Eye rather large, seated in a shallow plaited basin. 
Stalk an inch long, strong, bent, and obUquely inserted in a 
Small cavity. Skin smooth, of a clear yellow or citron co- 
lour, but of a bright red on the .sunny side. Flesh melting, 
with a sugary perfumed juice. 

Ripe the end of October and beginning of November. 

This succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 

84. Gendeseism. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 287. 

Fruit middle-sized, pyramidal, a little uneven in its out- 
line, about threeanches and a quarter, deep, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, rather open, in a nar- 
row, shallow depression. Stalk an inch long, crooked^ di- 
agonally inserted, under a large, curved, elongated iip. Skin 
yellowish green, full of gray specks, and kightly covered 
with thin patches of gray russet. Fles^ a little gritty, but 
melloW) and full of a saccharine, rich^ and slightly musky 
juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

This is another of the new Flemish Pears, which is grown 
in .the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, upon an open 
standard. 

85. <^REEN Sugar. Miller^ No. 42. 
Sucre-vert. Duhamel^ No. 68. t. 34. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat oblong, but very regularly 
formed, a little in the manner of a Bergamot, but narrower 
towards the stalk, about two inches and three quarters long, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, open, 
with a diverging calyx, in a very slight, narrow depression. 
Sta^ three quarters of an inch long, strong, slightly inserted 
in a small uneven cavity. Skin smooth, very green, which 
continues till it is ripe^. Flesh a little gritty, but very buttery. 
Juice abundant, highly sugary, and of a very agreeable 
musky flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of October. 

Tbis succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 
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*85. Hacon's Incomparable. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat turbinate, and a little irre- 
gular in its outline, occasioned by one or two slightly protu- 
berant angles near its crown ; about two inches and a half* 
deep, and three inches in diameter. Eye small, open; seg- 
ments of the calyx short and narrow^ slightly sunk in a rather 
wide uneven depression. Stalk an inch long, rather stout, 
inserted in a somewhat lipped and rather deep cavity. Skin 
rugose, pale yellow, or yellowish white, a good deal mixed 
with green, and partially covered with a grayish orange 'rus- 
set, particularly round the stalk. Flesh yellowish white, 
slightly gritty, but very buttery and melting. Juice abundant, 
very saccharine, extremely rich, and possessing a high, 
musky, and perfumed flavour. 

In perfection in November and December. 
This very valuable and excellent Pear was raised by Mr* 
James Gent Hacon, of Downham Market, in Norfolk, from 
a seed of what is called in that neighbourhood RaynePs 
Norfolk Seedling. The tree is an open standard, about 
sixteen years old, and sixteen feet high, with pendulous 
branches, which-reach nearly to the ground. It bears most 
abundantly, and may be justly considered one of the best 
Pears ever raised in England. It was exhibited at the 
meeting of the Horticultural Society in Norwich on the 
17th November, 1830, when it obtained the silver medal as 
a prize. 

86. Hazel Pear. HorL IVartJ-Vol. vii. p. 310. 
Fruit rather small, oval, somewhat turbinate, about two 
inches long, and one inch and a half in diameter. Eye 
small, with a very short acute calyx, placed in a rather shal- 
low basin. Stalk an inch long, obliquely inserted. Skin 
yellowish, very much freckled* F/c«A nearly white, with a 
very pleasant and agreeable juice. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep a few weeks only. 
It is uncertain where this Pear originated. It i^ now ex- 
tensively cultivated by the Scotch nurserymen; and for its 
early hearing, and abundant produce, is by them highly 
esteemed. 

87. Henry the Fourth. 

Henri Quatre. HorL Soc. Cat. No. 324. 

Fruit below the middle size, pyramidal, and somewhat 

*No. 85. ia inserted twice, in conseqiienee of Hacon** Incomparable havinf 
been Mnt've after the Dumerical arrangement had been completed. 
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and a quarter broad. Eye small, open, with a short slender 
caljrx, slightly sunk in a narrow, shallow, oblique depression. 
Stalk an inch long, crooked, curved, obliquely inserted un- 
der a small elongated lip. Skin pale yellow, mixed with 
green ;■ on the sunny side of an brange4)rown, and full of 
small, gray, russetty specks, which are the more numerous 
as they approach the crown. Flesh pale yellow, a little 
gritty, but very tender arid melting. Juice abundant, highly 
saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep a few weeks 
only. 

This is a verv excellent dessert Pear, and is grown in the 
Horticultural ti-arden at Chiswick upon an open standard. 

88. Incommunicable. HorL Soc. Cat No. 340. 
L'Incommunicable. HorL Trans, Vol. y. App. ii. p. 6. 
Fruit above the middle size, pyramidal, and compressed 

towards the stalk, about three inches and a half long, and 
two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, closed by a 
very short slender calyx, and placed in a very slight narrow 
depression. Stalk half an inch long, stout, bent, diagonally 
inserted beneath a small elongated lip. Skin pale grass- 
green, thickly sprinkled with small gray russetty specks. Flesh 
yellowish white, tinged near the core with a light shade of 
orange colour, a little gritty, but melting. Juict saccha- 
rine, with a slight musky perfume. 

Ripe the middle to the end of October. 

It is diffici^It to conceive the origin of this singular name. 
It has been attached to one of those newly raised Flemish 
varieties which bear so well and so regularly in the Horti- 
cultural Garden at Chiswick upon an open standard. 

89. Kei8«r. HorL Soc. Cat No. 360. 

Fruit middle-sized, turbinate, gradually tapering from the 
middle to the stalk, aboat three inches deep, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, with short erect seg- 
ments of the calyx, placed in a very narrow depression. 
SttUk three quarters of aii inch long, thick and woody. Skin 
pale green, becoming yellowish green, thickly sprinkled 
with small ffray russetty specks, and russetty round the 
stalk. Flesh greenish white, a little gritty, but melting. 
Juice saccharine, without any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the middle of October, and will keep some weeks. 

This is also another of those hardy Pears which bear so 
plentifully upon an open standard, in the Horticultural Gar- 
den at Chiswick. 
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90. LotJis^BOKNE. JitiUer^ No. 53. DuhameU No# 97« 
t53. 

Fruit pretty large, somewhat pyramidal, much in the man-' 
ner of the Saint Germaia, but more rounded at the crown, 
and not so slender towards the stalk, about three inches and 
a half long, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. 
Eye small, very little sunk. Stalk three quarters of an inch 
long, straight, rather obliquely inserted, with a curb or em- 
bossment next.the fruit. Skin very smooth, of a pale green, 
becoming a little yellow as it approaches maturity. Flesh 
extremely tender, and full of an excellent, saccharine, well- 
flavoured juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

91. Marie Louise. Hort, Trans. Vol. v. p. 619. t. 20. 
Pom. Mag. t 122. 

Fruit long ovate, something like a Saint Germain, but 
more angular in its outline, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and a half in diameter. Eye open, 
placed in an oblique, somewhat knobby hollow. Stalk one 
inch and a half long, obliquely inserted in a small uneven 
cavity. Skin greenish, but when fully matured of a rich 
yellow, clouded with light brown russet on the sunny side. 
Flesh inclining to yellow, perfectly melting, with abundance 
of saccharine, highly vinous juice. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of October: 
This. most excellent Pear, in favourable seasons, attains 
a much larger «ize, being sometimes five inches long and 
three inches broad. It was raised by the Abbe Duquesne, 
and sent by Dr. Van Mons of Brussels, to the Horticultu- 
ral Society in 1816. It bears well as a standard. 

92. Marquise. Duhamel, No. 93. t. 49. 
Marchioness. Miller, No. 43. 

Fruit pretty large, somewhat oval, swelled very much to- 
wards the crown, and suddenly narrowed towards the stalk; 
. about three inches long, and two inches and a half in diame- 
ter. Eye small, placed in a moderately deep narrow basin. 
Stalk one inch and a quarter long, stout, bent, obliquely in- 
serted in a small cavity. Skin pale green, shaded with 
darker, with numerous gray dots, but which becomes yellow 
as it approaches maturity, with a slight blush on the sunny 
side. Flesh white, breaking, replete with juice of an agree- 
able musky flavour. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep two or ihree 
weeks. 
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This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

93. Messire Jean* Miller^ No. 37. 
Messire Jean. Duhanuly 55. t. 26. 
Messire Jean dore. /6. 

Chaulb. Jard. Fruit, t. 34. 

Fruit middle-sized, flatly turbinate, but somewhat nar- 
rowed at eaph extremity, about two inches and a half deep, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter* Eye small, 
open, with an erect calyx, placed in a shallow plaited basin. 

Stalk an inch iong, bent, inserted in a somewhat funnel- 
shaped cavity. Shin rather rough, yellow, covered almost 
wholly with a fine, thin, broMm russet Flesh white, crisp, 
breaking, and full of a rich saccharine juice. 

Kipe the beginning of October, and will keep a month. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

The Messire Jean is a very excellent autumn Pear, and 
deserves to be generally cultivated. Ther» kave been other 
names given to it, such aa Gray, Yellow, and White ; they 
are all the same sort, and these colours arise, as was said of 
the Brown Beurr^, frohi the different soils, situations, and 
stocks on ivhlch they are grafted, and also firom the different 
ages of the trees themselves. 

94. Napol-eon. Hort Trans. Vol. ii. p. 104. and Vol. 
. iv. p. 215. Pom. Mag. t. 76. 

M^daille. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 401.- according to the 
Pom. Mag. ' 

Fruit large, in form of a Colmar, angular about the eye, 
a good <}eal contracted in the middle, about three inches and 
three quarters long, and three inches in diameter. Eye 
small, with a connivent calyx, a httle depressed. Stalk half 
an inch long, thick, straight ; in some specimens diagonally 
inserted under "a large, elongated, curved lip. Skin smooth, 
bright green ; in which state it remains for some time afler 
the fruit is gathered; it finally changes to a pale green, 
when the flesh becomes very melting, with a most unusual 
abundance of rich agreeable juice.- 

Ripe the middle of November, and remains in perfection 
several days. ' - 

This succeds equally well upon the Pear and the Quince* 

The Napoleon Pear is an excellent variety, raised by Dr, 
Van Mons, atLouvain, and thence sent to England in 1816. 
It is a profuse bearer upon an east or west wall ; it also suc- 
ceeds as an open dwarf graAed upon the Quince, and as a 
common standard. 
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96. New Bridge. HorL Soc^ Cai. No, 430« 

Fruit below the middle size, of a turbinate figure, about 
two inches and three quarters long* and two inches and a 
half in diameter. Eye small, with a short slender calyx. 
Crown flat, not depressed. Stalk an inch long, a little ob- 
liquely inserted. Skin dull gf&y* covered with thin gray rus- 
set, and of a light, lively, shining brown on the sunny side. 

Flesh melting, a little gritty, with a sugary juice, but with- 
out any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October, and 
will not keep longer than a few weeks. 

This is another of the new hardy Pears which are produ- 
ced upon open standards in the Horticultural Garden at 
Ghiswick. 

96. Poire de Louvaine. Hort Soc. CcU, No. 3S1. 
Fruit middle-sized, pyramidal, uneven on its surface, 

three inches loog,^ and two inches and a half in diameter. 
Eye small, closed with small short segments of the calyx, 
sunk in a narrow hollow. Stalk half an inch long, curved, 
obliquely inserted. Skin dull green, mixed with yellow, full 
of russetty spots, and a little russetted round the eye. FUah 
very tender, slightly gritty, and full of a rich, very saccha- 
rine, musky juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and fine till the end. 

This is a very excellent Pear, and one of those cultivated 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick as an open stand- 
ard. It highly deserves cultivation. 

97. Poire Figue. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 266. 

Fruit middle-sized, of an oblong figure^ iiregularly form- 
ed by the outward side being considerably more elongated 
than the inner one next the tree, giving it a curved direction, 
about three inches and a half long, and two inches smd a 
half in diameter. Eye small, open, with very short seg- 
ments of the calyx. Stalk an inch long, curved, diagonally 
inserted under a broad, elongated lip. Skin dull green, al- 
most wholly covered with a thin, gray russet, with scarcely 
any additional colouring where exposed to the sun. Flesh 
a httle gritty, but mellow, with abundance of rich, saccha- 
rinei aiid slightly musky juice. 

Ripe the end of October, and will keep good a month. 
. This is not the Poire de Figue of Enoop. It is one of 
those hardy varieties bearing as an open standard in the 
Horticultural Garden at Chiswick ; and, although not hand- 
some, is a very excellent Pear. 

98. Poire Neill. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 431. 
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Frtnl large, pyramidallj turbinate, generaUy a little flat- 
tened on its opposite sides, and tapering to the. stalk. In 
some specimens the outer side is considerably more elon- 
gated than the inner one next the branch on which it grows, 
nearly four inches long, and three inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye open, rather deeply sunk ia an irregular hol- 
low. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, obliquely insert- 
ed in a narrow uneven cavity. jSA;t» pale yellow, intermixed 
with green, a good deal mottled andTmai^ed with thin gray 
russet. Flesh white, a little gritty, but very soft and mellow, 
abounding with a saccharine and slightly musky juice. 
Ripe the beginning of October, and good to die end. • 
This veiy Ene and handsome Pear is one of those lately 
introduced n-om Flanders int9 the Horticultural Garden at 
Chiswick, where it is grown as an open standard. 

99. RicHE Depouille. Hort Trans. Vol. r. p. 409. 
Riche d'Apoil. lb. 

Fruit somewhat resembling the Saint Germain in shape 
and size, and tapering considerably towards the stalk. Eye 
prominent. Stalk one inch and a half long, rather thick. 
Skin of a clear citron yellow, with a slight tinge of bright 
red on the sunny side, a UtUe mottled with russet, and 
rough like the skin of an orange. Fleih white, melting, not 
per^med, but sweet and very pleasant 

Ripe in the autumn and winter months. 

This succeedsron both the Pear and the Quince. 

Raised some years ago on the Continent, and was brought 
iiito this country under the name of Riche d^ApaiL 

100. RoussELiNE. Miller, No. 40. Duhamel^ No. 37. 
t. 15. 

Muscat a longue queue de la fin d'Autonme. /6. 

Fruit small, of a somewhat oblong figure, swelled out in 
the middle, tapering to the^ crown, and compressed towards 
the stalk, about two inches and a quarter long, and one inch 
and a half in diameter. Eye very small, with a converging 
calyx, placed in a rather hollow, plaited basin. StaUc one 
inch and three quarters long, slender, inserted in a small ca- 
vity. Skin smooth, of a greenish yellow on the shaded side, 
but where fully exposed to the sun, of a Uvely deep red, 
sprinkled with numerous gray specks. Flesh very tender 
and delicate, with a sweet and agreeably perfumed juice. 

Ripe the beginning of October, and will keep a mon^. 

This succeeds on the Pear, but not at ail on the Quince. 

22 
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101. Secklb. Hori. Trans. Yol. ili. p. 256. t. 9^ Pom. 
Mag, t. 72. 

New-York Red Cheek. f/oH. Soc. Cat. 432. 
Sycle, > of some Collections^ aceording^ 

Red-cheeked Seckle, ) to the Pom, Mag, 
Fruit rather small, somewhat turbinate, a httle compress^ 
ed towards the stalk, about two inches and three quartern 
long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. £t/e small, 
open, with a very short calyx, prominently placed on the 
convex apex. Stalk half an inch long, obliquely inserted in 
a small cavity. Shin dull brown, or brownish green, with 
a very bright red cheek. Flesh tender, juicy, melting, pe- 
culiarly rich and high flavoured, with a powerful but most 
agreeable aroma, totally different from that usually perceived 
in perfumed Pears. 

Ripe the middle and end of October. - 
This beautiful and excellent little Pear ranks among the 
richest of the American varieties. An account of it^ was 
transmitted by Dr. Hosack, of New-Ycrk, %o the Horticul- 
tural Society in 1819, extracted frgm Cgxe's work on A- 
roerican Fruit Trees, p. 189. It bears its fruit in clusters 
at the ends of the branches, is very hardy as an open stand- 
ard, ripening its fruit with certainty.* 

102. Swan's Egg. Langley, t, 64. f. 4. Of all Eng- 
Hsh Gardens, 

Fruit small, of an oval, turbinate figure, about two inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. JEye 
smdl, with a very short calyx, prominently placed on the 
apex, surrounded by a few wrinkled plaits. Stalk three 
quarters of an inch long, slender, somewhat obliquely in- 
serted, with but little cavity. Skin greenish yellow, cover- 
ed on the sunny side with dull brown, intermixed with small, 
russetty specks. Flesh soft and meltiog, with a very rich 
musky saccharine juice. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October, and 
will keep only a few weeks in perfection. 

The Swan's Egg Pear is known to every gardener and 
dealer in fruit in every county in England ; its great certain- 

* " The Beckle Pear is found to exceed in excellence of flavour the very richest 

of our autumn Pears, possessing a high vinous aroma, which can scarcely be 

. compared with any thing in fruits, unless with a concentration of the taste necn- 

liar to the Swan's Egg. Ripe from the end of August to the middle of October.'* 

Pom. Mag. UT^. 

The above extract, taken from tl^e Pomoloi^cal MagazinOf state* its true Uma 
of ripeninf . It would make a beautiful espalier tree grafted on the Quince stock. 
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ty in bearing, and the excellence of its fruit, render it a uni- 
versal favourite. The tree is readily distinguished in the 
orchard from almost every sort, by its upright and spire-like 
growth. 

103. Urbaniste. Hort Trans, Vol. v. p. 4H. 

Fruit pyramidally ovate, very even in form, but compress- 
ed towards the stalk ; about three inches and a hcdf long, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. E^e a little 
sunk in a very narrow crown. Stalk an inch long, obliquely 
inserted in a moderately'deep cavity. Skin pale green, in- 
clining to yellow, profusely sprinkled with greenish specks, 
with small patches of gray russet dispersed over its whole 
surface, but more particulefrly round the eye and the stalk. 
Flesh white towards the outside, but deepens to a reddish 
yellow next the core, which is large, and possesses a small 
quantity oCgrit ; it is^ nevertheless, quite melting, juicy, and 
very sweet, with a little perfume. 

Ripe the end of September and beginning of October. 

Raised by the Count de Coloma, of Mahnes ; and speci- 
mens of the fruit were exhibited at the Horticultural Society 
from that gentleman in 1823. 

104. Verte Lonque. Miller^ No. 36. DuhamtU 
JPf o. 73. . .. ' 

Mouille-bouchc, Ih* 

Muacat-fleure. JSow. JarS. 1827, p. 311. 

Fruil pretty large, of a long pyramidal figure, about three 
inches and a half long, and two inches and a half in diame- 
ter. Eye small, with an Open calyx, prominently seated on 
the convex summit. Stalk an inch long, straight, inserted 
without any cavity. Skin green, which continues till its 
naaturity. Flesh white, melting, and very full of a saccha- 
rine, well-flavoured juice. 

Ripe the middle of October, and will keep a few weeks 
only. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but it is 
best on the Pear on dry, hot soils. 

105. Verte Longue PANACHfiE. DuhameU 74. t. 37. 
Verte longue Suisse. Ih. 

Culotte de Suisse. Jard. Fruit, t. 38. 

This in no- way differs from-the preceding one, except in 
being rather less, and in its striped fruit, which is beautifully 
coloured with green, yellow, and red. It ripens also at the 
Bame time, and succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; 
but, like the former, it is best on the Pear for dry soils. 
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106. YiONB. Miller, No. 39. Dukamel^ No. 110. 
t.58. f. 2. 

Demoiselle, lb. 

Fruit small, of a turbinate figure, about one inch and 
three quarters long, and one inch and a half in diameter. 
Eye large and open. Stalk two inches long, slender, in- 
serted in a smaU cavity. Skin rought of a dull red colour, 
quite round, and full of gray specks. Flesh, meltings and 
full of a pretty good juice. 

Ripe the middle and end of Octbber. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

107. White Dotenn£. Pom. Mag. i. 60. 
Doyenne Blanc. Hort. Soe. Cat. No. 233. 
Doyennd. Duhamel, 81. t 43. 

Beurr^ Blanc, lb. 

Bonne-ante. lb. . 

Saint Michel. lb. 

Cariisle. 

Citron de Septembre. 

Eaiserbime. 

Poire 4 courte queue. 
. Poire de Limon. 

Poire de Neige. 

Poire de Seigneur. 

Poire Monsieur. 

Valencia. 

White Beurr6. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish oblong, narrowest at the stalk» 
about three inches and a half long, and two inches and three 
quarters in diameter. Bye very small, with small, ^cute, 
closed. segments of the calyx, placed in a shallow depres- 
sion. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, rather thick, in-» 
sorted in a small cavity ; in some specimens it is diagoiuJly 
inserted under a small elongated lip. Skin pale citron yeX-. 
low, speckled throughout, mor^ or less, with cinnamon rus- 
set, and tinged with orange brown on the suniiy side. Flesh 
white, juicy, very buttery, and delicious. 

Ripe the end of September, and good for three or four 
weeks. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

An old and excellent Pear, bearing well in this country 
upon an open standard. It is one of the best to graft upon 
the Quince, and to cultiysite en quenouille. It is best known 
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in our gardens, and to English nurserymen, by the name of 
White Beurre. 



Sect. V. — Winter Roimd-fruited. 

108. Ambrette. Miller, No. 57, l>ti^ame/. No. 65. 
t. 31. 

Aihbre Gris. Knoop. Pom. Ip. IZ4. 

Ambrette Grise. lb. 

Ambrette d'Hiyer. lb. 

Belle Gabrielle. .lb. 

Trompe Valet. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish figure, but rather larger 
at the crown than at the stalk ; about two inches and a half 
or two inches and three quarters deep, and the same in di- 
ameter. Eye small, with an open, rcflexed, flat calyx, 
placed in a very shallow impression. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long, stout, inserted in a very small cavity. Skin 
of a russet colour. Flesh melting, with a sugary musky 
juice. 

In eating from November till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince ; but it 
is more productive upon the latter stock. 

109. Bergamotte de Soulers. Duhamel, No. 51. 
t. 44. f. 1. 

Bonne de Soulers. lb. 

Fruit rather large, of a roundish turbinate figure ; about 
two inches and three quarters long, and the. same in diame- 
ter, broadest in the middle, and narrowed to each extremity. 
Eye small, within a shallow basin. Stalk an inch long, 
strong, curved, and inserted in an oblique cavity. S^n 
smooth, of a greenish white, full of green specks, but of a 
brownish red on the sunny side. F/e^A, buttery and melting, 
with a sweet agreeable juice. 

In eating in January and through March. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Qumce. 

110. Easter Bergamot. JVfi7/er, No. 69. 
Bergamotte Bugi. lb. 

Bergamotte de Paques. Duhamel, 52, jt. 24. 

Bergamotte d'Hiver. lb. 

La Griliiere. Knoop. Pom. p. 134. 

22* 
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Winter Beigamot J 

Fruit pretty large, ^^f a roaodkb turbinate figure ; three 
inches or more deep, and the same in diameter, but broadest 
at the crown. Eye small, closed, and sunk in a shallow ba- 
sin. Stalk short, thick, inserted a little obliquely in a small 
shallow cavity. Skin green, quite round, and covered with 
numerous gray specks ; but when matured it turns of a yel- 
lowish gray. Flesh white, half buttery, with a sugary, well- 
flavoured juice. 

Ifl eating from January till April or May. 

This succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 

The Easter Bergamot has been a long time in this coun- 
try, having been plsmted at Hampton Court in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It' requires a south or south-east aspect^ 
and a dry bottom. 

111. Francreal. JVIt//er, No. 68. 
Franc-Real. JDuhamelj No. 60. 

Fin or d'Hiver. Knoop. Pom. p. 136. 

.FVift^ pretty large, of a somewhat globular figure, a httle 
compressed at boSi extremities ; about three inches and a 
half long, and nearly the same in diameter. Eye small, 
placed in a shallow narrow basin. Stalk three quarters of 
an inch long. Skin yellow, very much mottled with a pale 
russetfy brown, particularly on the sunny side. Flesh raiher 
dry, and apt to be gritty. Juice rather insipid, but is excel- 
lent when stewed. 

In use from January till March. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

112. German Muscat. JVft7/cr, No. 70. 

Muscat d'Allemagne. Duhamel, No. 73. t. 36. 

Fruit pretty large, broadly turbinate, and somewhat com- 
pressed towards the stalk, about three inches deep, and the 
same in diameter. Eye small, seated in a small shallow 
basin. Stalk one inch and a half long, slender, inserted in 
a Very small cavity. Skin covered with russet quite round, 
and coloured with brown on the sunny side. Flesh pale 
yellow, buttery, and melting. Juice sugary, musky, and 
perfumed. 

In eating from March till May. 

This succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 
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113« CiLooiL* Pom. Mag. t. 65. 

Gile-6-gile. ^oi»eite\Manuel CompleL p. 531. 

Gros Gobet. ) Of some French GardeHS^ according to 

Dagobert § the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit large, someiyhat obovate, l»ttened at the top^ and 
tapering but little to the stalk, about three inches and a quar- 
ter deep, and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye 
large, and deeply sunk in a plaited radiated hoUow. Stalk 
an inch loiig, rather deeply inserted in an uneven and mostly 
two-lipped cavity. jS^i» a deep close russet, rather deeply 
tinged. with a brownish red on the sunny side* Flesh white, 
juicy, breaking, a little gritty, sweet, and pleasant. 

In use from December till March or April. 

A valuable winter Pear, although not of first-rate excel- 
lence. It is very handsome, and an excellent bearer. It 
will succeed as an open standard in a sheltered warm situ- 
ation. 

114. Holland Bergamot. Miller, No. 71. 
Bergamotte d'HoUande. DuhameU No. 53. t. 25. 
Bergamotte d'Alenqon. lb. . 

Amoselle. Ih, 
" Lord Cheney's. Of some Gardens. 

Fruit large, of a regular roundish figure, but somewhat 
broadest at the crown, about three inches deep, and nearly 
the same in diameter. Eye small, divested of its calyx, sunk 
pretty deep in a depressed and wide basin. Stalk one inch 
and a half long, slender, crooked, inserted in a. slightly an- 
gular, but not deep cavity. Skin in the autumn green, mar- 
bled all over, more or less, with a thin brown russet ; but as 
it acquires maturity, the skin becomes yellow, and the rus- 
setty colouring of a more lively character. Flesh half but- 
tery, with a plentiful and highly flavoured juice. 

In eating from March till May or June. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable Pear, if ever in the possession of Lord 
Cheney, must have been in England previously to 1595. It 
originated at Alen^on in France, and is highly deserving of 
cultivation. 

115. Poire du JardIn. Duhamel, 28. t. 19. f. 3. 
Fruit pretty large, round, and flattened somewhat like a 

Bergamot, about two inches and three quarters deep, and 
two inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, placed in a 
very shallow depression. Stalk three quarters of an inch 
long, stout, inserted in a small cavity. Skin yellow on the 
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shaded side, but of a soft red where exposed to the sun, and 
marked with a few yellow specks. Plesk half buttery, with 
an excellent saccharine juice.' 

In eating in December and January. . 

116. Winter Orange. HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 139. 
t. 2. f. 3. 

Orange d'Hiver. Duharhel, No. 29. t. 19. f. 4. 

Fruit middle-sized, globular, a little flattened at the crown, 
about two inches and a quarter deep, and two inches and a 
half in diameter. Eye small, open, placed in a very shal- 
low, perfectly round basin. Stalk an inch long, thick, and 
inserted in a small oblique cavity. Skin smooth, rich, yel- 
low, covered with numerous brown specks. Flesh white, 
crisp, with a sugary, highly flavoured, musky juice. 

In eating in February, and will keep till April. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 



Sect; YI. — Winter ConicaUfruited. 

117. ANGfiLiQUE DE Bordeaux. Duhamely No. 88. 
t* 47. f. 5. 

Poire Angelique. Miller, No. 77. 

Saint Martial. /6. * 

Saint Marcel. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 311. 

Gros Franc-r^al. lb. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate i6gure, some- 
what like a Bon-chretien, about three inches and a quarter 
long, and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye 
small, placed in a narrow and rather deep hollow. Stcdk 
one inch and a half long, strong, crooked, inserted in an ob- 
lique but not deep cavity. Skin smooth and yellowish, but 
on the sunny side it ig of a faint purple colour. Flesh ten- 
der and buttery, with a sugary juice. 

In eating from February till April. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince, but not so 
well on the latter stock. 

This Pear was introduced into this country about the year 
1700, and first planted by the Duke of Montague at Dit- 
ton ; it requires to be grown against a south or south-east 
wall. 

118. An6£li(iue DE Rome. Duhamel, No. 108. Jard. 
Fruit, t. 42. 

Fruit middle-sized, a litUe more long than broad, being 
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nbout two inches and a half long* and two inches and a 
quarter in diameter. Eye very small, placed in a narrow 
shallow basin. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, inserted 
in a very small cavity. Skin rough, pale yellow or citron 
colour, and tinged with red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish, tender, and melting. Juice sugary, with a rich 
poignant flavoxu-. 

In eating in December, and till February or March; 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the. Quince. 

This is a vety excellent Pear, on a good soil and favour- 
able situation. It is, of course, inferior when it has not these 
advantages. 

119. B£urr£ j>'Are]mb£rg, Hart, Trana. Yol. vii. 
p. I78i t. 4. f. 1. Pom. Mag. t. 83. ^ 

Beurr^ d'Arembert. Bon. Jard, 1827, p. 308. 

^''^J'^r'^^u^' \ Of some French CaUdogues, blc^ 
Cr^D:slSsU cording to the PO..W 
Fruit pretty large, turbinate, on an average about three 
inches and a half long, and two inches and three quarters 
wide at the broadest part, where it is obtusely angular, and 
a little contracted towards the setting on of the stalk. Eye 
small. Stalk an inch long, strong, straight, inserted in an 
oblique, angular cavity ; in some specimens it is diagonally 
inserted under a broad, elongated lip. . Skin delicate pale 
freen, very, slightly dotted with russet, which becomes a 
deeper yellow when ripe. Flesh whitish, firm, very juicy, 
perfectly melting, without any grittiness, and of a very ex^ 
traordinary rich, sweet, high flavoured quality. 
In eating from October till February. 
It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 
This most excellent Pear is supposed to have been raised 
by M. Deschamps, and was first sent to the Horticultural 
Society by M. Parmentier of Enghien, along with the GUmt 
JMorceaUf in November, 1820. It is usually cultivated as 
a dwarf, being, grafted upon the Quince stock, but it suc- 
ceeds perfectly well as an open standard. 

120. BEURRfi DiEL« Pom. Mag. t, 19. and 76. t 131. 

DiePs Butterbime. JHePs Versuch^ ^c. Vol. xix. p. 70, 

Doroth^e Royale. Van Mons^ Cat. p. 25. 

Beurr6 de Yelle. 1 r^r - rt n i* j- ^ 

R«iirr4 Rovale \ Of vartous CoUecttons, accordmg to 

Fruit large, about the size and figure of the summer Bon- 
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ehretien^ without the protuberances of that variety : it is 
much swollen a little above the middle^ going off to the eye 
either abruptly or gradually, and tapering straight to the stalk, 
without any contraction of figure ; when fully grown, it is 
four inches and a half long, and three inches and a half in 
diameter. ^ Eye close, in a deep hoHow, surrounded by 
knobs, ribs, or broad protuberances. Stalk one inch and a 
half long« strong, bentj woody, inserted in a deep, irregularly 
and obtusely angled cavity. Skin bright green when first 
gathered, changing in a short time to a bright orange, with a 
Sttle trace of russet. Flesh clear white, a little gritty to- 
ivards the core, but otlierwise perfectly tender and melting, 
juicy, with a deJicioits, rich, aromatic, saccharine flavour. 

In eating from November till January. 

It succeeds on both the Fear and the Quince. 

The above description is taken from a veiy fine fruit pro- 
duced GLgainst a wall, and figured in the 5th No. of thePom. 
Mag. No. 19. As, however, it varies considerably from 
this, when grown upon an open standard, another figure of 
it has been published in the «ariie work, No. 131., which 
exhibits it in its more general character, and fully corresponds 
with the description I had written of the Doroihie Roycde^ 
in December, 1829, from a fruit grown in the Horticultural 
"G^ffdeiratCfiiswiclrr\izr - 

Fruit pretty large, oblong, somewhat narrowed towards 
the stalk, and a little angular on the sides, in the manner of 
a Chaumontelle ; about three inches and a half long, and 
three inches in diameter. Eye narrow, open, with a cori- 
aceous calyx, placed in a shallow uneven basin. Stalk an 
inch long, stout, inserted in a narrow cavity. Skin dull le- 
mon colour, covered with numerous gray specks, and mar- 
bled with various, ramifications of gray russet. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, melting, very buttery. Juice plentiful, very 
saccharine, and of a very high flavour. 

This noble Pear was raised by Dr. Van Mons at Lou- 
vaine, and by him named in honour of Dr. Augustus Frede- 
rick Adrian Diel, one of Uie most distinguished of the Ger- 
man pomologists. Its great merit, independent of its excel- 
lence, i^ its^ fertility, both when trained against a wall and as 
a standard. In the former case it succeeds perfectly on an 
eastern aspect ; in the latter, its fruit retains its good quali- 
ties in. as high a degree as when growp upon a wall. 

121. BfiURRfi Rance. Hort, Trans. Vol. v. p. 130, 
t 2. f. 4, Pom. Mag, t. 88, 
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ing to the Pom. Mag. 

■ H^dJn^fe Printe^ps. } «/-- ^o"-'-- 

ii^rm<. about the same size as that of the Saint Gennain, 
and not much unlike it in shape; oblong, find t^eaing to 
the stalk ; about three inches and a half long, and t£*ee 
inches in diameter. JEyc small, open, witha very short calyx* 
scarcely or but very slightly sunk. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, rather slender, inserted without ^ any cavity ; in 
some specimens it is diagonally inserted under a broad elon- 
gated lip. iSArm dark, green at all times^ even when most 
ripe, sprinkled with many russetty specks. Flesh greenish 
wnite, melting, rather gritty at the core, but of a delicious 
rich flavour. . The fruit generally shrivels in ripening. 

In eating from December till March or April. 

This very excellent Pear was raised by the lato^ Counsel- 
lor Hardenpont, at Mons, and fruit of it was sent* by M. 
Parmentier of Enghien, to the Horticultural Society, in 
November, 1820, 

122..Bezy deCaissoy. Duhamel, No. 59. t. 29. 

Bezy de Quessoy. 16. 

Roussette d'Anjou. 76. 

Pedte Beurr^ d'Hiver. lb. 

Wilding of Caissoy. Miller, No. 63. 

Terreneuvaise. Of Jersey. 

Nutmeg Pear. Of the London Markets. 

Fruit small, of an oblong figure, a little enlarged at the 
crown ; about one inch and a half long, and the same in di- 
ameter. Eye very small, with a short flat calyx, placed in 
a very small, shallow, circular basin. StalJe half an inch 
long, inserted in a rather deep caVity. . Skin green, turning 
yellow as it becomes ripe ; marked and spotted with red on 
the sunny side. Flesh buttery, with a very rich juice. 

In eating from November till March. 

This succeeds on the Pear, but not on the Quince. 

The Bezy 'de Caissoy was discovered in the Forest of 
Caissoy, in Bretagne, where it is called Roussette d^Anjou. 
It is a most productive bearer in an open standard, and well 
deserving of cultivation. 

123. Chaumontel. JWi/Zer, No. 78. 

Bezy de Chaumontelle.- Duhamel, No. 78. t. 40. 

Beurr^ d*Hiver. 76. 

Fruit large, of an oblong, and somewhat irregular figure, 
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havine some slightly obtuse angles, whicbt more or less^ 
extend from the stalk to the crown ; generally about three 
inches apd a half long, and three inches broad. Eye small, 
deeply sunk in a verry angular basin. Stalk short, inserted 
in a rather deep angular cavity. Skin a little scabrous, yel- 
lowish green on the shaded side, but of a brown or purplish 
colour when fully exposed to the sun and highly ripened. 
Flesh melting, and full of a sugary and ^highly perfomed 
juice. 

In eating from November till January or February. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This very valuable Pear was found wild at Chaumontel, 
a lordship in the department of the Oise ; and Duhamsl, 
in 1765, says the original tree was then alive and in health. 
It is a very hardy tree, and bears well in this country as an 
open standard, and particularly so on an espalier, where, if 
welb managed, the fruit grows large, and in fine seasons 
ripens extremely welL 

The French say it succeeds best when graAed on the 
Quince, and planted on rich light soil. The Jersey garden- 
ers grow the Chaumontelle to a much larger size than what 
is described above, and fruit from thence 1 have seen ex- 
hibited at the Horticultural Society far exceeding behef. 

124. CoLMAR. MiUerj No. 54. Duhamel, J^o. 94. 
t 60. 

Poire Manne. 76. 

Berganiotte Tardive. Knoop. Pom. p. 134. 

Incomparable. /&. • 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure ; about 
three indies and a quarter long, and two inches and three 
quarters in diameter. Eye large, and deeply hollowed. 
Stalk an inch long, rather thick, bent, inserted in a tolerably 
deep oblique cavity. Skin smooth, green, with a few yel- 
lowish gray specks ; as it becomes mature, it turns more 
yellow, and has sometimes a little colour on the sunny side. 
Flesh greenish white, very tende'r, and full of a saccharine, 
rich, highly-flavoured juice. 

In eating from November till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

126. D'AucH. Forsyth, Ed. 7. No. 68. 

Poire d'Auch. Of some Collections. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, greatly 
resembling the Colmar in almost every respect, except in 
being a lime more full next the stalk, and in being, perhaps, 
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a fortnight later in arriving at maturity ; its fleah is, more- 
over, never yellow, and it has the advantage of a higher 
flavour. 

A similarity of appearance has led some to suppose they 
were both the same. Experience, however, dpes not war- 
rant this supposition ; for, in every situation where it has 
been tried, it has proved far more productive, and also a 
much hardier tree. . It was introduced into England before 
1817, by the late Duke of Northumberland. 

126. Easter BeurrjC. Pom, Mag, t. 78. 
Bergamotte de la Pentecote. JVois. Manuel, Vol. ii. 

p. 537. 

Beurr^ d'Hiver de Bruxelles. Taschenbuck, p. 420. 

Doyenne d'Hiver. Of some Collections, according to the 
Pom, Mag, 

Fruit large, roundish oblong, broadest towards the eye, 
nearly four inches long, and £ree inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye small, with a connivent calyx^ sunk in a mo- 
derately deep depression. Stalk short, thick, sunk in a deep 
obtuse-angled cavity. Skin green, thickly mottled with 
small russetty dots 5 when ripe becoming yellowish, and co- 
loured with brown, somewhat streaky on the sunny side. 
Flesh whitish, inclining to yellow, perfectly buttery and melt- 
ing, and extremely high flavoured. 

In eating from Noveml)er till May. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

Of ail the very late keeping Pears this is decidedly the 
best It has been recently introduced into this country from 
the Continent, but its origin there is not known. It is a most 
pjofuse bearer, grafted upon the Quince, and requires a 
south or south-east exposure. 

This must not be confounded with the Easter Bergamot, 
a good but inferior variety ; from which it is distinguishable, 
not only by its fruit, but also by its wood, which is reddish 
brown, not green, as that of the former sort. 

The Easter Beurre bears well as an open standard in 
the Horticultural Garden at. Chiswick. The specimens 
produced there in 1830, were very beautiful; three inches 
and a quarter long, and three inches in diameter. 

127. Flebiish Bon-Chr£tien. 
Bon-Chretien Nourelle Espece. Hort, Gard, CoU. 
Fruit large, oblong, turbinate, tapering towards the stalk, 

where it is slightly compressed ; about four inohes and a half 
long, and three inches and a half in diaiheter. Eye open* 

23 
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with 8 voiy short caljx, sunk in a rather shallow, roott^, <fir 
even depression. - Stalk one inch and a half long, enorbosi^ 
ed next the fruit, a little cunred^ and obliquely inserted uH^ 
der an elongated single or double lip; in some specimens: 
which are more conicaU the stalk is cQrect and straight, and 
not obliquely inserted. Skin green, becoming yellow, thick* 
\y sprinkled with gray russetty specks, and which form a 
mottled russet on the sunny side. Tlesh yellowish white^r 
breaking, a little gritty, but becoming mellow when matured. 
Juice saccharine^ with a slight musky perfume. 

In eating from the beginning of ^November till the middle 
or end of January. 

It succeeds very well upon the Quince stock. 

This very fine Pear has been lately raised in Flanders,and 
sent to the Horticultural Society of London, in whose Gar- 
dan at Chiswick if (in 1830) produced some uncommonly 
fine fruit upon an open standiard, from which this descrip- 
tion was taken. 

128. FoRELLK. HorL Trans. Vol. v. p. 408. t. 17^ 
Pom, Mag. t. 112. 

Forellen-bime. Dtc/, Pani, Vol. v. p. 51^ 

Poire Truite. Of the French^ according to the Ponr.^ 
Mag, 

Fruit rather below the middle size, not very constant in 
form, but generally obovate, and more or less elongated ; 
aoout three inches long, and two inches and a half in diame* 
ter. F.ye rather shallow. Stalk half an inch long or more, 
slender, straight, inserted in a rather shallow but obtique 
cavity. iSA:*n, when fresh gathered, green on one side, and 
red on the other, changing to a deep rich sanguine, speckled 
with grayish, ocellate, broad spots- next the sun, and a clear 
lemon on the other side. 7*765 A white, juicy, buttery, with 
a rich aromatic, sub-acid vinous flavour. 

In eating from November till January. 

It never shrivels, but remains quite melting to the last. 

This is a very beautiful Pear, and bears well as a stand- 
ard. It is called the Forelte, TrouitCr or Trout Pear, from 
a fancied resemblance between the" spots and colour of its 
skin and those of the fish so calledr Dr. Diel supposes it 
originated in Northern Saxony. 

It was brought to this, country a few years ago, and fruit- 
ed by Mr, Knight of Downton Castle, who sent it for exhi- 
bition to the Horticultural Society about 1823. 
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1589. Glout MoRCE/ku. Horh Soc. Cal. No. 291. 

Oloux Morceaux.* ffort. Trans. Vol. vii. p. 179. t. 4.. 

Fruit very like the Beurr^ d'Aremberg, but larger, more 
oval, not so turbinate in its shape, about four inches long, 
«nd three inches and a half in diameter. Eye small, deeply 
sunk, in an uneven obHque iiollow. Stalk an inch long, ra- 
ther deeply inserted in an oblique cavity. Skin pale dull 
olive green, a little inclining to yellow, and covered with nu- 
merous gray russetty specks, with russetty blotches round 
the stalk. Fiesh whitish, firm, very juicy, but a Uttle gritty 
at the cora. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till February or March. 

This very beautiful and very fine variety was sent to the 
Horticultural Society by M, Parmentier of £nghien, along 
ivith the Beuri^ d' Aremberg, in November, 1820. It requires 
an east or south-east wdl to grow it in perfection ; but very 
ime specimens were (in 1830) grown upon open standards 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, three inches and 
:a half long, and three inches in diameter. 

il30. 'GrRTTMKOWEB. 

Grumkower Winterbime. Sort. Soc. CaU. No. 316. 

Fruit middle-sized, in shape somewhat like a Bon-Chre- 
tien, having a few obtuse angles or ribs extending from the 
middle of £e fruit to the crown, and narrowed towards the 
stalk ; usually about three inches long, and two inches and 
a quarter in diameter. Eye narrow. StcUk half an inch long, 
inserted without any cavity. Skin smooth, pale green, 
sprinkled with a few gray specks. Flesh melting. Juice 
plentiful, saccharine, with a good deal of musky flavour. 

Ripe in November, and will keep till Christmas. 

131. Lent SL/lint Germain. HorL Soc. Cut No. 
£14. 

Easter Saint Germaon. Of some Crordens. 

fruit pretty large, of an oblong figure, broadest in the 
middle, and tapering to each extremity. Eye small and 
prominently seated, ^alk an inch long, slender, obliquely 
inserted under an elongated lip. Skin pale green, full of 
«m«U white specks. Flesh firm and breaking, with a very 
good flavoured juice... 

In eating in March and ApriL 

• U. Dafliorfier Eatuau, of T««ni«7, m a letUr recenflT v«ec)iv«d ftom Win, m. 
iMTttj that tlM propar orthofn^h/ of m§ tum^ ia aUmt MarsMtt . 
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ThiSf aldibugh not a high-flavoured Pear, deserves cul- 
tivation, as it comes into eating ivhen most Winter Pears 
are gone. 

132. Martin Sec. MiUeTy No. 48. Duhameh No. 
36. t 14. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat tur- 
binate, about three inches long, and two inches and a quar- 
ter in diameter. Eye small, open, seated in a somewhat 
deep obtuse-angled basin. Stalk one inch and a half long, 
inserted in a small angular cavity. Skin of a deep russet 
colour on the shaded side, but where exposed to the sun, of 
a lively red, covered with numerous gray specks. Flesh 
crisp. Juice sugary, with an agreeable perfbme. 

In eating from November till January. 

It succeeds on the Pear, and equally well on the .Qiiihce. 

This is the Martin Sec of Champagne. In Burgundy 
they have a Martin Sec, which is a cUfferent fruit 

133. Martin Sire. Miller^ No. 64. Duhamel, No. 
30. t. 19. f. 6. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal figure, somewhat like 
that of a Jargonelle, a little more swelled on one side than 
the opposite one ; about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and a half in diameter. Eiye small, promi- 
nent. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, bent, inserted in 
an oblique cavity. Shin green, very smooth, changing to 
yellow as it becomes ripe, with a lively red on the sunny 
side. Flesh crisp, sometimes a little gritty near the core. 
Juice plentiful, sugary, and highly perfumed. 

In eating from December Si February. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

134. Mervbille d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 67, t. 33. 
Petit Oin. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, somewhat turbinate, ts^ering regu- 
larly to the stalk ; about two inches and a half long, and two 
inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye large, and deeply 
hollowed. Stalk half an inch long, inserted a little obliquely 
in a small irregular cavity. Skin green, occasionally a little 
warted, and becoming yellow when fully ripe. Flesh very 
fine and melting. Juice sugary, and of a high musky 
flavour. 

In eating in November and December. 

This succeeds on the Pear, but not well on the Quince. 

It is one of our best Pears, and deserves cultivation. 

133. Naples; Duhamel^ 107. t. 56. 
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Poire de Naples. Jard. Fruit t. 36. 

Ff^ii -middle-sized, of a roundish turbinate figure, com- 
pressed between the middle and the stalk ; about two inches 
and a half deep, and the same in diameter. Eye small, 
with a converging calyx, seated in a rather deep basin. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, bent, and inserted in a 
small obliqjie cavity. Skin green, becoming yellow as it 
approaches maturity, with a pale brown on the sunny side. 
Flesh melting and buttery, with a saccharine and agreeable 
juice. 

In eating from January till nearly April. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

136. Oak-leavdd Imfekial. 

Imp^riale a feuilles de Ch^ne. Dukdmel, No. 98. t. 54. 

Fruit middle-sized, oblong, turbinate, in the manner of a 
small Bonchr6tien; about two inches and three quarters 
long, and twd' inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye small, 
with an acute spreading calyx, placed in a shallow basin. 
Stalk half an inch long, straight, inserted with but little 
cavity. Skin smooth, green, approaching to yellow, as it 
becomes matured. Flesh half buttery, with a sugary weU^ 
flavoured juice. 

In eating from January till May. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quiiice. 

This tree is at once distinguished by its singular leaves, 
whieh are situated like those of the Oak. The fruit, al- 
though not so good as many others, has considerable merit 
at this late season of the year. 

187. Passe-Colmar. Pom. Mag, t. 64. Hort. Trans. 
Vol. V. p. 410. 

Passe-Colmar Gris; dit Precel. 76. . 

Passe-Colmar Epineux. Van JVforw, j2r6. Fniit. p. 373. 

Fondante de Panisel. Van Mons^ Arh. Fruit, p. 373. 

Poire^ Precel. Jfr. p. 374. 

€olmar E'pineux. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 462. 

Beurr6-Colmar Gris, dit Precel. lb. No. 464. 

Chapman's. Ih. No. 177. according to the Pom. Mag. 

Fruit middle-sized, obconical, flattened at the crown, 
about three inches and a half long, and three inches in dia- 
meter. Eye open, slightly sunk. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, strong, inserted in an oblique obtusely- angled 
cavity. Skin green, when ripe. becoming yellowish, and 
flprinJded with russet, and if well exposed having a con* 
Mderable tinge of red ; the surface is somewhat uneven. 

23* 
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with some slight loii||itudiiial furrows niimii|g from the stalk 
end. Flesh yellowisht melting* juicyt very rich* and most 
excellent. 

In perfection in December and January. 

A most abundant bearer. 

It was raised iii Flanders by Counsellor Hardenpont« to 
whom, in conjunctiorn with Dr. Tan Mons, and s<»ne others 
of his countrymen, we are indebt^ for several very excel-, 
lent varieties of the Pear. 

139. Pastorale. Miller, No. 76. Duhamel, No. 100. 
t. 55. . - 

Musette d'Automne. lb. 

Petit Rateau. Jard, Fi^iL t. 40. 

Fruit large, of a pyramidal turbinate figure, a little com- 
pressed near the stalk, about four inches long, and two 
inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small, ^ith a 
connivent calyx, prominently seated. Stalk an mch long, 
straight, stout, with a curb or embossment at its insertion in 
the fruit. Skin somewhat rough, of a yellowish gray 
colour, speckled with red on the sunny side. Flesh tender 
and buttery, with an excellent saccharine and musky juice. 

In eating from November till February or March. 

This succeeds better on the Pear than on the Quince. 

It is said to have been raised by the Capuchins of Lou- 
. vain. 

139. Poire du Vitrier. Duhamsl, No. 24. t. 44. f. 4. 
Fruit middle-sized, oblong, somewhat of the shape of a 

Chaumontel, about two inches and a half long, and two 
inches and a quarter in diameter, swelling a little in the 
middle, and a little narrowed at each extremity. F^e large, 
open, seated in an irregularly*formed depression. Stalk an 
inch long, inserted rather deeply in an irregularly-angled 
cavity. Skin smooth, green on die shaded side^ but deeply 
tinged with red on the side next the sun, and covered widi 
numerous gray specks. Flesh whit^, with a very agreeable 
juice. 

In eating in November and December. 

This succeeds well on both the Pear and the Quince. 

140. RoYALE d'Hiver. BuhameU No. 71, t. 35. 

Fruit pretty large, of a pyramidal turbinate jSgure, de- 
creasing a little irregularly from the crown to the stalk, 
about three inches long, and two inches and three quarters 
in diameter. Flye small, in a deeply , depressed basin. 
Stalk one inch and a half long, slender, bent^ and inserted 
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in a 0ma]l« obfiquet irregular cavity. Skin smooth, yeDoWy 
but of a fine red on the sunny side, marbled with numerous 
brown specks and dots. Flesh yellowish, half buttety, 
melting, and containing a rich, saccharine, well-flavoured 
juice. 

In eating in December, January, and February. 

This succeeds well on the Fear, not on the Quince* 

141. Saint Augustik. MiUer^ No. 60. liuhameU 
No* 99. t 68. f. 3. 

Fruit below the middle size, of a long pyramidal shape, 
oval at its apex, and compressed on one side near the stalk, 
about two inches and three quarters long, and two inches in 
diameter. Eve small, with a recurved calyx, prominently 
placed. JSiaikan inch long, strong, bent, a little everted, 
and obliquely inserted without any cavity. Skin of a fine 
citron colour, spotted with red on the sunny side. Flesh 
firm, and fiiU of a saccharine, musky juice. 
. In eating in December, January, and February. 

It succeeds on both die Pear and the Quince. 

142. Saint Germain. Langley^ t. 66. f. 2. Miller^ 
No. 59. DuhamtU No. 96. t. 52. 

Inconnu de la Faire. Ih. 

Fruit large, of a pyramidal figure, tapering from the crown 
to the stalk, about three inches and three quarters long, and 
two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye small^ in a 
shallow basin. Stalk an inch long, curved, inserted very 
obliquely in the fruit without any cavity. Skin yellowish 
green, when fully matured with a few brownish specks on 
the sunny side. Flesh white, melting, and full of very rich, 
saccharine, high-flavoured juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep good till Christmas. 

It succeeds on both the' Pear and ^ Quince. 

This most excellent Pear, known to almost every gar- 
dener in England, was discovered on the banks of tho river 
FaiVc, in the parish of Saint Germain, in the ci-devant pro- 
vince of the isle of France. 

It requires a good soil, and a south or south-east aspect. 
If planted in a cold soil it is apt to be ill-shaped and gritty. 

143. Saint-P±re. DuhameWSio. 117. 
Saint-Pair. lb. 

Poire de Saint^Pere. Bon. Jard. 1827. p. 315. ^ 
Frtiit below the middle size, of a turbinate figure, about 
two inches and a half long, and two inches and a quarter in 
diameter. Eye small, sunk in a shallow plaited basin. 
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Stalk three quarters of an inch bng, inserted in a small 
cavity. Skin rough, yellow. Flesh Vfhitei tender, full of 
an astringent juice, which renders it too austere to be eaten 
raw by some palates, but is excellent when stewed. 
In use from February till May. 

144. Spanish Bonchr^tien. Miller^ No* 61. 
Bonchretien d'Espagne. Dubamel No. 89. t. 46. 
Fruit large, somewhat angularly pyramidal, about four 

inches long, and three inches in diameter. Eye small, with 
a short erect calyx, deeply sunk. Stalk one inch and a 
half long, inserted in an oblique, obtuse-angled cavity;. 
Skin pale yellowish green, tinged on the sunny side with 
streaks of dull red, thickly covered with brown specks. 
Flesh white, breaking. Juice not plentiful, subat^d, with a 
pleasant astringency. 

In eating in November and December, 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince. 

145. Tillington; ^oW.Tran^. Vol. iv. p. 621. 
Fruit of the shape and size of the Gray Doyenne, but 

more perfectly rounded at the crown, about two inches and 
three quarters long, and twO inches and a half in diameter. 
Stalk short, fleshy at its insertion. Skin, duH green on the 
shaded side, but of a dull brick dust red where exposed to 
the sun, the whole a good deal russetted. Flesh white, 
nearly buttery, with a little grit at the core, particularly rich 
and sweet, though not very juicy. 

Ripe the middle of November, and will keep a consider- 
able time without spoiling. 

This hardy Pear; for orchard purposes, was raised from, 
the seed of an autumn Bergamot, the blossom of which had 
been impregnated with the Jargonelle, in the village of Til- 
lington, near Hereford. Its fruit was sent to the Horticul- 
tural Society by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, in the 
autumn of 1820, the first year of the tree producing fruit, 

146. ViRGouLEusE. Longley^ t. 67. fig. 2. Jiuha- 
meh No. 96. t. 61. MiUer, No. 66. ^ 

Bujaleuf. lb. - 

Clmmbrette. lb. 

Poire-glace. Jard. Fruit, t. 32. 

Fruit pretty large, of a very irregular obovate, pyramidal 
figure, about three inches and a quarter long, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. Eye small, rather deeply sunk. 
Stalk an inch long, inserted in a rather small oblique cavity. 
Shin rery smooth, grass-green, turning to a pale yettow or 
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citron colour as it ripens, sprinkled with numerous red dots* 
and occasionally, a little tinged with red on the sunnj side. 
Flesh meiiingi buttery, and full of an excellent, rich, and 
highly flavoured juice. 

Ripe in November, and will keep two months. 

The Yirgouleuse !Pear ripened at Twickenham, in 1727, 
on a south wall, September 20, O. S., or October 1 , N. S. 



It will succeed on both the Pear and the Quince. 

This is a most excellent Pear, requiring a good soil, and 
an east or south-east wall. 

It takes its name from Yirgoule, a village of that name in 
the neighbourhood of St. Leonard, in Limousin, where it 
was raised, and sent to Paris, by the Marquis of Cham- 
brette. 

147. Winter Bonchr£tien. Langley^ t. 6d. fig. 3. 
JMTO/er, No. 73. 

Bonchr^tien d'Hiver. Dw^mei, No. 87. t. 45. 

Poire d'Angoisse. Jard. Fruit t. 42. 

Fruit very large, of an irregular, pyramidal figure ; it is 
very broad at the upper end, and compressed below the mid- 
dle towards the stalk, where it is still broad, and somewhat 
obliquely truncate ; a good-sized fruit ; is about four inches 
long, and three inches and a half in diameter. Eye of a 
middling size, with a long calyx, placed in a wide and deep 
hollow. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, a little bent, and 
obliquely inserted in a somewhat deep obtuse-angled cavity. 
Skin yellowish when fully matured, with a brown tinge on 
the sunny side. Flesh very tender, and breaking. Juice 
plentiful, very rich, saccharine, and highly perfumed. 

Ii\ eating in January and February. 

It succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince, 

This is undoubtedly one of the very best winter Pears, 
and is held, both in France and in England, in the highest 
estimation. It requires to be planted in a good soil, and 
against a soiith or south-east walU in order to have it per<« 
fectly ripened. 

148. Winter Njilis. Pom. Mag. t. 126. 

Nelis d'Hiver. Of many Flemish and English'Gardens. 
Bonne de Malines. Hort. Trans, Vol. iii. p. 353. 
La Bonne Maliiioise. Hort. Trans, YoL v. p. 408,. 
t. 17., according to the Pom. Mag* 
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Fruit above the middle size, somewhat oval, broadest In 
the middle, narrowed towards the crown, find a little more 
so towards the stalk, about three inches and a quarter long, 
and two inches and three quarters in diameter. Eye open, 
slightly sunk in a rather narrow basin. Stalk one mch and 
a half long, inserted in a narrow and rather deep cavity. 

Skin dull grayish green, full of gray dots, covered partly, 
especially on the sunny side, with a brownish-gray russet. 

Flesh yellowish white, melting, buttery. Juice plentiful, 
sugary, rich, high flavoured, with a musky perfume. 

In perfection in December and January. 

This most excellent and valuable Pear was raised by 
M. Nelis of Mechlin, in honour of whom it has been named ; 
but before its present title was settled, it had acquired, in a 
few gardens, the name of Bonne de Malines, which it is but 
justice to put aside in favour of that here adopted. 

It bears well as a standard in the Horticultural Garden 
at Chiswick, where the present description was taken in De- 
cember, 1829 ; but it succeeds better on an east wall, where 
the fruit grows also larger. 

149. Winter Rousselet. Miller^ No. 63. 

Rousselet d'Hiver. Duhamel, No. 31. t. 19. f. 2. 

Fruit small, of a pyramidal figure, about two inches and 
a quarter long, and one inch and three quarters in diameter. 
Ut/« small, open, prominently seated on a well-rounded sum- 
mit. Stalk half an inch long, thick, bent, obliquely inserted 
in a small cavity. Skin green, becoming yellow as it ripens^ 
with a little colouring of red on the sunny side. Flesfi but- 
tery and melting. Juice plentiful, and well flavoured.^ 

Ripe in January, and will keep till March. H 

It succeeds equally well on the Pear and on the Quince. 

160. Winter Thorn. Miller ^ No. 58. . 

E'pine d'Hiver. Duhamel^ No. 64. t. 44. f. 3. 

Fruit very large, rather long and turbinate, about three 
inches long, and two inches and a quarter in diameter. Eye 
small, placed i.n a round shallow depression. Stalk an inch 
long or more, stout, curved, and inserted somewhat oblique- 
ly without any cavity. ^Hn smooth, pale green, becoming 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh melting arid buttery, with a plen- 
tiful saccharine juice.' 

Ripe in November, and will keep till January. 

This succeeds on both the Pear and the Quince t but, 
like other Pears, if it is intended lo be planted upon a drj 
f oily the Pear stock is by far the best. 
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Sect. YII. — Baking and Stewing Pears. 

151. Bellibsime d'Hiter. l>te^tne/, No. 103. 
Teton de V6nus. Bon. Jard.^ 1827, p. 306. 
Fruit very large, more so than the Catiilac, and of a simi- 
lar turbmate figure, generally about four inches loDg, and a 
little more in diameter. Eye large, rather deeply sunken. 
Stalk an inch long« inserted in a somewhat angular cavity. 
Skin smooth, yellowish brown, with gray specks, but of a 
fine red on the sunny side. Flesh tender, and free from the 
gritty nature of most baking Pears, for which purpose this 
is excellent. 

In use from November till March or April. 
The Bellissime is so nam^d in consequence of its* size 
and beauty. 

152; Black Pear of Worcester. MiUer^ No. 62. 
Parkinson's Warden. lb. 

Pound Pear. /6., but not the Pound Pear of Langley^ 
t. 71. fig. 3. 

Jjivre. Duhamel, No. 104. 
Grps Rateau Gris. Bon. Jard., 1827, p. 315. 
Grande Monarque. Knoop. Pom. p. 125. t. 8. 
Groote Mogol. lb. 

Fruit very large, of a roundish turbinate figure, usually 
about four inches long, and three inches and a half in di- 
ameter. Eye small, placed in a wide and deep hollow. Stcdk 
hadf an inch long, stout, inserted in a slight cavity. Skin 
rough, of an obscure fed or brown colour on the sunny side, 
but more pale on the shaded part. Flesh very hard, coarse, 
of an austere taste, but very good when baked or stewed. 
In use from November till February. 
This grows very vigorously on the Pear, .but does not 
succeed upon the Quince. 

153. Catillac. Miller^ No. 74. DuhameU No. 102. 
t. 58. f. 4. 

Fruit very large, of a broad turbinate figure, somewhat in 
the shape oC a' Quince ; usually about three inches and a 
half or four inches deep, and the same in diameter. Eye 
small, with a short neat calyx, placed in a deep and wid^ 
plaited hollow. S/alfc an' inch long, stout, curved, and a 
little obliquely inserted in a very small cavity. Skin yellow, 
and when well matured in a warm season, of a deep orange. 
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with a red tinge on the sunny side. FU$h hard, with an 
austere juiee. 

In use from December till April. 

This succeeds better on ^e Fear than on the Qioinee. 

The Catillac is a most excellent Pear for beting and 
stewing. The tree is very hardy, a handsome grower, and 
a very good bearer upon a common standard, and deserves 
a place in every choice coUection of fruit. 

154. Double-blossomed. MUUr, No. 76. 
Double-ileur. Duhamel^ No. 58. t. 28. 
Ann^nie. Jard. FruiL t. 36. 

Fruit shaped very much like the Swiss Bergamot, about 
two inches and a hsJf deep^ and the same in diuneter. Eye 
small, with an erect calyx, placed in a very regular shallow 
basin. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a very small cavity. 
Skin green, but yellow when ripe^ and of a red or pale purple 
colour on the sunny side. Fhsh pretty crisp, with plenty of 
juice ; but is more fit for baking or stewing than for eating 
raw. 

In use from February till April or May. 

It succeeds oh both the Pear and the Quince. 

This is a desirable tree to plant for ornament. Its large 
double flowers, which contain twelve or fifteen petals, make 
a very handsome appearance in the* spring. It soipetimes 
produces variegated leaves ; then the fruit is striped with 
green, yellow, and red. 

155. TnfisoR. Duhamelj No. 105. 
Amour. Duhmnel, No. 105. 

Tresor d' Amour. Bon. Jard. 1827, p. 315. 

Fruit very large, more so than the Black Pear of Wor- 
cester, in shape somewhat like it, but more compressed 
both towards the crown and the stalk ; full four inches and 
three quarters deep, and five inches in diameter, sometimes 
even larger than this. Eye smalls in a- wide hollow basin. 
Stalk an inch long, very stout, inserted in a deep cavity. 
Skin rough, yellowish, but of a brownish colour on the sun- 
ny side. Flesh white, and, when fully matured, rather melting, 
with a plentiful and tolerable juice, but is fit only for stewing ; 
for this purpose, DuH A MEL observes, it is far preferable to 
either the Catillac or Poire de Livre. 

In use from December till March. 

This is best on the Pear stock, being too vigorous to sub- 
sist upoii the Quince. 
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156. XJvebale's Saint Germain. MUer^ No. 80. 

Union. lb. 

Udale's Warden. LangUy, t. 71* fig, 1. 

Pickering. 76. 

Tonneau. Duhamdj No. 106. t 58. f. 5. 

Poire de Tonneau. Jard. Fruit, t. 43. 
. Belle de Jersey. Of the French Garden$^ 

Fruit very large, of an oblong figure, tapering to the 
crown, but compressed between the middle and the stalk ; 
its usual size is about four inches long, aiid three inches 
broad, but sometimes much larger. Eye wide, in a deep 
hollow. Stalk an inch long, bent, and rather deeply insert- 
ed in an oblique angular cavity. Skin smooth, dark green, 
and of a dull brown on the sunny side ; but as it becomes 
matured it is of a red colour on a yellowish ground. Fte$h 
white, hard, and a little gritty next the core, with an austere 
astringent juice, which tenders it unfit for eating raw, but it 
is excellent for baking and sfewing. 

In use from Christmas till April. 

This does not succeed on an open standard ; but it may 
be trained as an espalier, where it has a warm aspect, when 
it will bear and ripen very well. 

It, however, deserves an east or south-east exposure,, 
and if well managed it will grow to a very large size. I have 
gathered it of seventeen inches its greatest, and fifteen 
inches its least, circumference, weighing thirty-one avoirdu- 
pois ounces ; but a Pear of this sort, sent from Mr. Maisson 
of Jersey, was exhibited at the Horticultural Society, De- 
cember 19, 1826, which weighed forty-four ounces. 

Dr. Uvedale, whose name appears to this Pear, was one 
of the most eminent horticulturists of his time. He lived at 
Ettham in 1690, and had a garden at Enfield in 1724, which 
is noticed by Miller in the first edition of his Dictionary in 
that year. 



Sect. VIII. — Perry Peon. 

167. Barland. Pom. Herefordiensii^ t 27. 

Fruit rather smaU, of an oval figure, but broadest towards 
the crown. Eye prominent, and the segments of the calyx 
nearly erect S^f a/A; half an uich long, slender. SkindvSi 
green, russetted with a muddy gray. 

Specific gravity of its juice 1070. 
24 
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The Barland Pear appears to have been extensivelj cnU 
tivated prior to the publication of Evelyn's Pomona in 1674, 
and many thousand hogsheads of its perry arc yet made an- 
nually in Herefordshire and the adjoining counties, in a pro- 
ductive season. It may be mixed in considerable quantity 
with new port without its taste becoming perceptible. It 
sells well whilst, new to the merchants, -and as it is com- 
paratively cheap, it probably forms one of the ingredients 
employed in the adulteration of this wine. The original tre^ 
grew in a field called the Bare Lands j in the parish of Bos- 
bury, in Herefordshire, whence the variety obtained it» 
name, and was blown down a few years previous to 1811. 

158. HoLMORE. Pom. Heref. i. 20. 

Fruit small, globular, frequently growing in clusters of 
three and four together, with a very stiff' half-closed calyx. 
Stalk short and thick. Skin a muddy yellowish olive-green, 
thickly reticulated,, with a thin epidermis, and tinged with a 
fine red on the sunny side. 

Specific gravity of its juice 1066. 

The original tree, in 1811, was growing in a hedge on 
the estate of Charles Cooke, Esq., of the Moor, in the parish 
of Holmore', between Hereford and Leominster, and ap- 
peared then to be seventy or eighty years old. The young 
trees are very productive, and the perry is of an excellent 
quality. 

169. HuFFCAP. Pom. Heref. t. 24. 

Fruit middle-sized, oval, somewhat broader at the crown, 
and drawn towards the stalk. Fye with the segments of the 
calyx slender and pointed. Stalk long, irregular in its thick- 
ness, and curved, having now and then a smalMeaf growing 
upon its lower part next the branch. Skin pale green, 
marked with gray russet. 

Specific gravity of its juice about 1070. 

There are several varieties of the Huffcap Pear in Here- 
fordshire, such as the Brown^ Red^ and YeUow ; but this is 
by far the most deserving: of cultivation. Its perry is rich, 
strong, and said to be very intoxicating. It is of great ex- 
cellence. 

160, LoNGLAND. Pom. Heref. t. 18. . 

Fruit very handsome, not much unlike the Swan's Egg 
in shape, except being broader towards its crown, ^e 
S(»newhat large, with a ccmverging calyx. StM short, stiff^ 
and inserted into an unequal base. Skin bright gold colour,' 
tinged and mottled all over with a nissetty lively orange. 
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Specific gravity of its juice 1063. 

The tree of this sort grows handsome and upright It is 
hardy when in blossom, and consequently an abundant 
bearer. The name of Lougland is supposed to have been 
derived from the field in which the original tree grew. 

161. Oldfield. Pom. Heref. t. 11. 

Fruit below the middle size, turbinate, somewhat nar- 
rowed at the crown. Eye small, converging. Stalk half 
an inch long, slender. Skin a very pale green, spotted and* 
marbled with a darker colour, and intermixed with a thin 
^ray russet 

Specific gravity of the juice 1067. 

The perry produced from this Pear is excellent ; and from 
its being a very hardy tree, and an abundant bearer, is more 
extensively planted in Herefordshire and the adjoining coun- 
ties, than any other Pear. Its name is believed to have ori- 
ginated from an enclosure called the Oldfield, near Ledbury, 
a. noted place for the finest perry. 

162. Teinton SauASH. Pom. Heref. t 13. 

Fruit middle-sized, of angular shape, somewhat like that 
of a Bergamot, but more tapering at the stalk. Crown even, 
divisions of the calyx spreading. Sialk half an inch long, 
«lender. Skin a muddy russetty green, marbled on the 
4sunny side with a pale brown or dull orange, interspersed 
with a few ash-cbloured specks* 

Specific gravity of its juice not mentioned. 

Its name of Teinton is supposed to have originated from 
TeintoQtf in Gloucestershire, where it has been much planted. 
There are some very old trees of it in the neighbourhood and 
in Herefordshire, and the perry they produce is of the very 
liighest quality* something approaching in colour and brisk- 
fjess to Champagne, for which fine samples of it have some- 
iimes been sold* 

BT THE EBlTOm 

163. Governor Stuyves ANT. 
StujTvesant's Spice Pear. 

Fruit of a medium size, pyramidal, large at the eye, and 
tapering towards the stem. Stalk long, crooked, and in- 
serted in a very small cavity, a little sunken. Skin of a 
greenish yellow with some cloudy patches ; becoming more 
yellow as it ripens. Flesh yellow and meltmg, jtwcc sweet, 
aromatic, and excellent. 

Ripe the middle of Au^^ 
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The habit of the tree, manner of growth, and shape of the 
leaf, is ihai of a Summer Bonchr^tien ; the fruit not so 
lai^, the shape more regular in form, and of a spicy agree- 
able taste. It is a veiy fine Summer Fear, 

. This Pear was introduced by Governor Stuyyesant, and 
planted on ^s farm on this island while Governor of the 
then Dutch Colony of New-Netherlands, (as New- York was 
called) before that memorable period mentioned by Knicker- 
bocker in his History of New York, when the stout-hearted 
and strong-headed Petrtu was obliged to deliver up the 
keys of office to the combined ** guessing^ pumpkin^eai-' 
*^g g^ntry^ and their English allies," and stump off to his 
fann in the Bowery with the only satisfaction left him — to 
eat down every English cherry-tree on his premises, so as to 
obUterate, if possible^ the very name of English from his 
peaceful retreat The old Tree^ planted by the Governor 
himself^ is yet alive, and, to all appearance, quite sound in 
body ; it produced fruit last August, (1832), of which I ga- 
thered several. The tree is more than 200 years old: 
where it came from is not known ; certainly not from Eng- 
land ; if it had, it would no doubt have shared the same fate 
as the English Cherries, when JVeto Amsterdam was trans- 
ferred to new masters, and changed to the name of New- 
York. 



CHAPTER XV. 
PLUMS. 

Sect. h^-^ElackarBhie^ruited. 

1. Blue Gagb. HorL Soc. Ca^ No. 52. 
Azure Hative. PoiL ei Turp* t. 78. 

Branches long^ slender, and downy. Frtttt small, quite 
round, about three inches and a half in circumference. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long. Skin dark blue, covered 
with a pale blue bloom. Flesh yellowish green, and sepa^ 
rates from the stone. Juice smarts with but little richness 
of flavour. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

2. Blue Perdrigon. Langley^ p« 92. MiUer^ No. 7% 
Perdigon. Parkinson^ No. 19« 
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Branches downy. Frtdi middle-sized, oval, a little nar- 
rowed towards the stalk, which is short Skin deep purple, 
covered with a blue bloom. Flesh jellow, and separates 
from the stone.- Juic^ excellent. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

This Plum has T>een a long time in our gardens* Hak- 
tUYT, in \ 582, says, ** Of late time the Pkim called the 
Perdigevendj Was procured out of Italy, with two kinds 
more, by the Lord Cromwell, after his travelL'' 

3. Great Damask Violet of Tours. Miller^ No. 4. 

Gros Damas de Tours. Duhamel, No. 4. 

Branches long, downy. Fruit middle-sized, of a some- 
what oval figure, about one inch and a quarter long, and 
49omething less in diameter. Skin dark blue, covered with 
a violet bloom. Flesh yellow, and loosely adheres to the 
stone. Juice sugary and pleasant. 

Ripe the beginning of August; 

4. Gross E Noire Hative, Duhamel, No. 3. 
Noire de Montreuil. lb. 

Fruit middle-sized, of a somewhat oblong figure, about 
one inch and a half long, and one inch and a quarter in di- 
ameter. Ski7i of a violet colour, covered with a blue bloom. 
. Flesh firm, yellowish when fully ripe, and separates from the 
stone, leaving a few detached pieces of the pulp behind. 
Juice sugary and brisk-flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

5. Kirke's Plum. Pom. Mag, t. 111. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather large, roundish oval, ra- 
ther broadest at the base, about one inch and three quarters 
deep, and two inches in diameter; suture slightly depressed. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very little sunk at its 
point of insertion ; apex not depressed. Skin dark purple, 
covered with a copious azure bloom, through which appear 
a few golden specks : this bloom is ex^tremely remarkable, 
and does not readily rub off. Flesh greenish yellow, firm, 
juicy, rich, and separates from the stone, which is middle- 
sized, irregularly and broadly oval, flattened, with a groove 
or channel along one face. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is a very handsome variety, and a most excellent 
bearer, both as a standard and upon a west wall, ripening 
something later than the Orleans. It was brought into no^ 
tice a few years ago by Mr. Kirke of Brompton, and is be- 
lieved to be of foreign origin. 
24* 
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6* Morocco. Pom. Mag. t. 103. 

Early Black Damask. Langley^ Pom. U 20. f. 3. 

Black Damask. 

Black Damascus. /^/* . ^^ » j* j- ^ 

Black Morocco. ^^IV^^^t"^' •««»«»«« *» 

Early Damask. 

Early Morocco. 

Branches downy. Leaves with globose glaBds. Fruii 
middle-sized, roundishy its suture moderately depressed 
along one side ; the apex a little flattened ; about one inch 
and three quarters deep, and the same in diameter. Stalk 
thick* scarcely half an inch long. Skin deep blackish pur- 

{}\e^ covered with a hght blue bloom. Flesh greenish yel- 
ow, slightly adhering to the stone, juicy, rich, and high 
flavoured. Stone middle-sized, oval, compressed. 
Ripe the beginning of August. 

It is very hardy, and bears well as a standard, ripening 
three weeks or a month before the Orleans. 

7. Pr£coce de Tours. Duhamel^ No. 2. Hooker^ 
Pom, Lond. t. 34. 

Early Tours. Hitt. p. 348. 

Branches downy. Fruit below the middle size, oval, 
about one inch and a quarter deep, and an inch in diameter. 
Stalk half an inch long. Skin deep purple, covered with a 
thick blae bloom. Flesh brownish yellow* with a few red 
streaks near the stone, from which it separates. Juics 
sweet, with an agreeable flavour. 

Ripe on a south wall the end of July. 

8. Prune Damsow. J^ursery Catalogues. 
Branches downy. Fruit of the smallest size among 

Plums, oval, two inches and three quarters longitudinal cir* 
cumference. Stalk half an inch long. Skin dark blue, 
covered with a thick pale blue bloom. Flesh green, ad- 
hering to the stone. Juice smart, but not rich. 

Ripe in the middle of September. 

There are several sorts of Damson with black fruit culti- 
vated in England ; such as the Common Black, with smooth 
spiny branches ; Royal Damson, similar to the Prune Dam- 
son, but said to be larger ; and the Shropshire Damson, with 
smooth branches, but not spiny. These are much alike in 
figure, but they difier a little in size, and possess diflerent 
degrees of merit This latter quality, however, depends 
upon the manner in which the tree has been propagated ; the 
soil and situation in which it grows ; and the health and vi« 
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gour of the tree itself* Damsons raised from suckers, and 
planted in hedge-rows» or grown among nut-bushes, oir 
crowded among and under other trees, can never be ex- 
pected to produce such fine, thick-fleshed, high-flavoured 
fruit, as those which are grown upon sound heathy stand- 
ards, in proper situations, unencumbered with coarse strong- 
growing trees. 

9. ViOLfiTTB Hative. JVurscry Catalogues. 

Violet. Langley, p. 92. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 262. 

Early Violet. lb.. No. 263. 

Branches numerous, slender, downy. Fruit small, oval, 
rather pointed ai the apex, and compressed towards the stalk ; 
about one inch and three-eighths long, and an inch in diame- 
ter. Suture shallow, in.some extending from the stalk to the 
apex. StcUk half an inch long, slender, inserted in a small 
shallow cavity. Skin purple ; when fully ripe of a deep blue 
or violet colour, and covered with a thin blue bloom. Flesh 
green, and adheres to the stone. Juice sugary, with an 
agreeable acid. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

An old Plum, cultivated by John Tradescant before 1629. 
It is a most excellent bearer, and ought to be planted in the 
garden of every poor cottager throughout the kingdom. It 
might then not unaptly be called the Cottager's Plum. 



Sect. II. — Green-fruiied. 

10. Green Gage. Xang-/et^, p. 94. t. 24. fig. 4. Hooker , 
Pom. Lond. t. 38. 

Dauphine. Duhamelj 25. til. 

Grosse Reine Claude. lb. 

Abricot Vert. lb. 

Verte Bonne. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, round, having a 
narrow suture ex tendings from the stalk to the apex. S^k 
half an inch long, a little bent, and inserted in a small fun- 
nel-shaped cavity. Skin yellowish green, but when fully 
exposed to the sun of a purplish colour, marbled with rus- 
setty muddy red. Flesh yellowish green, very melting, and 
separates partly from the stone, leaving part of the pulp be- 
hind. Juice abundant, saccharine, of the richest and most 
exquisite flavour. 

Ripe on the open standard the middle of August. 
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This is, without exceptioD, the best Plum in England ;* 
and when grown upon a healthy standard, and fully exposed 
to the sun, although not so large, is much richer than when 
produced against a wall. It is also a haidy and most excel- 
lent bearer. 

A plant of this sort was sent from France by the Earl of 
Stair to the second Duke of Rutland, by the name of Chreen 
Spanish. The name of Chreen Gage is said to have origi- 
nated from the following accident : — The Gage family, in 
the last century, procured from the Monks of the Chartreuse 
at Paris, a collection of fruit trees. When they arrived in 
England, the ticket of the Reine Claude had been rubbed off 
in the passage. The gardener being from this circumstance 
ignorant -of the name, csdled it, when it bore* fruit. Green 
Gage. Vide Hort, Trans, Vol. i. Appendix, p. 8. by the 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

11. Little Queen Claude. *Mt7/cr, No. 16. 
Petite Reine Claude. Duhamel, No. .26. 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit small, of a roundish 
figure, having a small suture, and being a little more swelled 
on one side than on the other, about one inch and a quarter 
deep, and a little more in diameter. Stalk half an inch long, 
inserted in a small hollow. Skin yellowish green, covered 
with a thick bloom. Flesh pale yellow, and separates from 
the stone. Juice rich and well flavoured. Stone oval, with 
an obtuse point. 

Ripe the end of August. 

12. Lucombe's Nonesuch. Pom, Mag. t. 99. 
Branches smooth. Fruit extremely like a Green Gage 

in colour, but more streaked with yellow, covered with a fine 
glaucous bloom, generally compressed in the directionvof its 
suture, which is the reverse of the usual mode of compres- 
sion in stone fruit ; about one inch and three quarters deep, 
and rather more than two inches in diameter. Stalk half an 
inch long, straight, inserted in a rather wide hollow^ Flesh 
firm, of the colour and consistence of a Green Gage, and 
adheres to the stone. Juice plentiful, of a flavour better than 
an Orleans, but inferior to that of a Green Gage. Stime 
ovate, not very uneven. 

Ripe about the end of August. 

A valuable variety, lately raised from seed by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Prince, and Co. of Exeter. 

^CftUed Reine Claude by the French gardeners, and esteemed the fioMt Plum 
in that country. — Am. Ed. 
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It bears well as a standard, is remarkably bandsome, as it 
were variegated with dull yellow and orange, and larger than 
the usual size of the Green Gage. 



Sect. III. — Red or Pwrple-fruUed, 

13. Cherry. MiUer^ No. 27. 

Virginian Cherry. lb. 

Mirabolan. DukameU 46. t. 20. f. 15. 

Prunus Cerasifera. HorU Soc. Cat. No. 285. 

Branches slender, wiry, smooth. Fruit small, heart- 
shaped, somewhat like the Bigarreau Cherry, except having 
a small slender prickle at its summit ; about one inch and 
three quarters deep, and a little more in diameter. StUurt 
obliterated. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, very slen- 
der, inserted in a very small round cavity. Skin pale red, 
sprinkled with a few small gray specks, rather thick, very 
acid. Fle$h yellow, sof\, very juicy, sweet, mixed with a 
little acid, and slightly adheres to the stone. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This is planted chiefly in shrubberies and in the pleasure 
ground, for its early flowering. The fruit, however is very 
handsome in the dessert, and also makes very excellent 
tarts. 

14. Cheston. JVfittcr, No. 12. 
Matchless. Langleyy Pom. t. 23. f. 2. 

Branches downy. Fruit small, a little more long than 
broad, somewhat oval, pointed. Stalk half an inch long. 
Skin deep purple, covered with a blue bloom. Flesh deep 
yellow, and separates from the stone. Juitt sweet, brisk, 
and agreeable. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

15. Diaper. MiUer^ No. 15. 
Red Diaper. lb. 

Diapree Rouge. Dvhamdy No. 37. t. 20. f. 12. 

Rocbe-Corbon. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit above the middle size, oval, 
about one inch and a half long, and an inch in diameter. Stalk 
half an inch long, rather deeply inserted. Skin pale red, 
mottled with amber ; but when exposed to the sun it is mar- 
bled with a deeper red, full of russetty specks, and covered 
with a thin blue bloom, Flesh greenish yellow, melting, and 
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separates from thd stone. Juice plentiful, and of an excel- 
lent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of September, and will hang 
some time upon the tree, like the Imperatrice. 

16. Early Orleans. HorU Soc. Cat. No, 181. 
" Hampton Court J^Tursery Catalogues. 

Branches downj, somewhat red at the extremities. Fruii 
about the size of the common Orleans, somewhat globular; 
in some specimens a little elongated, having a shallow suture 
extending from the base to the apex. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long. Skin deep red, or purple, marbled with 
darker and lighter shades, sprinkled with pale dots, and co- 
vered with a pale blue bloom. Flesh yellowish green, and 
separates clean from the stone. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

17. Early Red Primordian. Parkinson, No. 2. 
Red Primordian. lb. 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit small, in form some- 
what like the Jaune Hative, oval, compressed next the stalk. 
Stalk half an inch long, oval. Skin deep red, covered with 
a thick bloom. Flesh yellow, rather dry, and adheres to 
the stone. Juice sweet, with a slight bitter, but very plea- 
sant. 

Ripe the end of July, after the Jaune Hative. 

18. FoTHERiNGHAM. Miller, No. 6. Langley, Pom. 
t. 20. f. 6. 

Sheen. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, somewhat ob- 
long, compressed next the stalk, and swelled a little more 
on one side ^f the suture than on thft other. Stalk an inch 
long. Skin bright red on the shaded side, covered with 
small specks, but of a deep red or purple where exposed to 
the sun, and covered with a violet bloom. Flesh pale green- 
ish yellow, and separates from the stone. Juice saccharine, 
with a little but agreeable tartness. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This very useful and hardy Plum has been in England 
many years, having been cultivated by Sir Wm. Temple, at 
his seat at Sheen, near Richmond in Surrey, before 1700, 
whence it ws^s called the Sheen Plum. 

19. German PAune. Nursery Catalogues, 
Quetsche. Knoop. Fruit, p. 61. t. 3. 
Quetzen. lb. 

Branches smooth. Fruit below the middle size, of an 
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ovftl figure, compressed next the stalk, which is half an inch 
long, slender. Skin deep red, becoming purple. Fleah 
yellow, and closely adheres to the stone. Juice sweet, with 
a slight acid^ somewhat astringent. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

The fruit of the Quetsche Plum is grown foj the purpose 
of drying, and soM in the shops in this country under the 
name of Prunes. It is cultivated and well known through- 
out ril Germany, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, aiid Hungary. 

20. Goliath. Hooker^ Pom. Lbnd, t. 39. 
Saint Cloud. J^Tursery Catalo^es. 

' Branches resembling those of the Orleans, downy. Fruit 
pretty large, a- little more long than broad, oblique at both 
extremities, and swelled more on one side of the suture than 
on the other. Stalk three quarters of an inch long. Skin 
pale red on the shaded side, but of a deep red or violet co- 
lour where exposed to the sun, and covered with a thin blue 
bloom. Flesh yellow, and slightly adhering to the stone. 
Juice similar to that of the Orleans. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is a very fine handsome Plum, a very great bearer, 
and deserving of cultivation. 

21. Imperatrice. Langletfjp. 95. t. 25. f. 3. Miller, 
No. 25. Pom. Mag. t 33. 

Imperatrice Violette. Duhamel, 39. t. 18. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit oblong, blunt at each end, 
but tapering rather more to the base than to die apex. Stalk 
nearly an inch long. Skin rich deep purple, covered with a 
thick bloon), which is more copious than on any Plum in 
Covent Garden market. Flesh iirm, yellowish green, rather 
dry, but exceedingly sweet and rich^ and adheres to the 
stone. • 

Ripe in October, and will keep, if well managed, till the 
middle of December. 

22. Imperial Diadem. Hort. Trans. Vol iv. p. 208; 

Branches smooth. Fruit middle-sized, oval, a little com- 
pressed near the stalk, and swelling more on one side of the 
suture, which is deep, than on the other, about one inch and 
a half long, and the same in diameter. Skin light red, with 
a few purplish specks, and covered with a thin blue bloom. 
Flesh yeUomsh, and separates from the stone. Juice plen- 
tiful, sugary, and when perfectly ripe, highly perfumed. 

Ripe the begioning of September. 
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This very handsome Plinn was raised from seed, in the 
neighbouihood ofDuckenfiekly near Manchester, a few years 
previoas to 1819. 

23. Italian Damask. 

Damas d'ltalie. Duhame!^ No. 12. t. 4. 

Fmit middle-sizedy nearly round, about one inch and a 
half in diameter, a little flattened at the base, and having a 
well-marked suture extending from the stalk to the apex. 
SUdk half an inch long, slender, inserted in a small rotmd 
cavity. Skin of a violet colour, becoming brown when folly 
ripe. Flesk yellowish green, firm, and separates clean from 
the stone. Juice very sweet and high flavoured. Sione 
oval, rather thick. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

24. La Delicieuse. JVicr«. Catalognes. 

Branches long and smooth. Fruit oval, about two inches 
long, and one inch aqd three quarters in diameter. Suiwre 
rather broad, shallow, swelled a little more on one side than 
on the other. Stalk an inch long, slender, slightly inserted. 
Skin pale yellow on the shaded side, but where exposed 
to the sun of a deep purple, and full of brown specks. Flesh 
yellow, and separates from the stone. Juice peculiarly rich 
and abundant 

Ripe in October, about the same time with the Impera- 
trice. 

This very fine Plum was brought to England from New- 
Jersey, about ten years ago, and first sold by Mr. Kirite, of 
Brompton, by advertisement, at a guinea per plant, in the 
autumn of 1825. 

25. La Royale. Hooker^ Pom. Lond* t 47. 
Royale. Duhamel, No. 24. t. 10.. fliit, p. 349. 
Branches downy, almost white. FruU middle-sized, 

round, not deeply clefl, rather narrowed towards the stalk, 
about one inch and a half in diameter. Stalk three quarters 
of an inch long,, inserted in a small round cavity. Skin 
bright purplish red, full of brown specks, and covered thick- 
ly with a pale blue bloom. Flesh firm, dull yellow or amber 
colour, quite melting, and separates from the stone. Juice 
plentiful, saccharine, and very highly flavoured. Stone round- 
ish-ovate, pointed at both ends. 

Ripe the end of Angust and beginning of September, suc- 
ceeding the Green Gage. 

26. MiMM8« Pom Maor. t. 6. 

Minuns Plum. Hort. Trans. Tol. iv. p. 208. 
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Branches smooth. Leaves with two small glands at the 
base of each. Fruit oblong, with an oblique apex, and 
broad shallow suture, of the largest size among Plums, about 
two inches and a half deep, and the same in diameter. Stalk 
three quarters ofan inch long, slender, pubescent. Skin of 
a light clear purple colour, upon a greenish ground, marked 
with brownish specks, and covered copiously with bloom, 
which is easily rubbed off. Flesh pale, dull greenish yellow, 
tender, juicy, and very agreeably flavoured, like an Orleans 
in perfection, and separating from the stone, which is very 
'^gged, with a thin irregular edge. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This is said to have been raised many years ago, from a 
stone of the Blue Perdrigon, in the garden of Henry Browne, 
Esq. at North Mimms, in Hertfordsliire, and was exhibited 
at the Horticultural Society in 1819. It is a distinct Plum 
from the Imperial Diadem. 

27. Monsieur. Duhamel, No. 15. t. 7. /ard. Fruit, 
t. 67. 

Branches downy, somewhat like those of the Orleans. Fruit 
middle-sized, about one inch and a half in diameter, of a 
flattish globular figure, having a slight sutgre extending the 
length of the fruit. Stalk scarcely half an inch long, insert- 
ed in a small cavity. Skin bluish purple. Flesh yellow, 
very melting when fully matured, and separates from the 
stone. Juice good, but not very highly flavoured. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

28. Monsieur Hatif. . DuhameU No. 16. t. 20. f. 1. 
Monsieur Hatif. Jard. Fruit, t. 6^, 

Branches downy, somewhat like the Orleans. Fruit 
middle-sized, nearly globular, about one inch and a half in 
diameter, having a well maiked suture extending from the 
base to the apex, where it b a little flattened. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, inserted in a narrow end somewhat deep 
cavity. Skin deep purple, or violet colour, whenfully exposed 
to the sun, and covered with a thick bloom ; it is bitter, but 
readily peds off. Flesh greenish yellow, melting, and sepa- 
rates from the stone. Juice plentifbl and excellent. Stone 
«mall, oblong, with an obtude point, not very rugose. 

Ripe the l^giiming of Auffust. 

This is somewhat like the last sort, but of a deeper co- 
lour, and ripens a fortnight earlier. 
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28.* Nectarins Plitw. HorL Soc, CaL No. 114 Sy«> 
Ponu Mag. U 148. 

Caledonian. Of some Collections^ 

Ho^^elPs Large. HorL Soc. Cat No. 128. 

Prune Peche. ift.. No. 119. Syn.,, according to the 
Pom, Alag, 

Branches ^abrous, brownish violet when exposed to the 
sun. Fruit very large, like a Nectarine in shape and size.. 
Stalk smooth, about half an inch long, and of naoderate 
thickness. Skin purple, covered with a fine azure bloom.. 
Flesh dull greenish yellow^ somewhat adhering to the stone, 
hut less so than in the Goliath, compared with which it is 
much finer and richer, being decidedly the best Plum yet 
known of its size. Stone middle-sizedy oval, compressed. 

Ripe against a wall the end of July or the beginning or 
A ugustr considerably earlier than the Goliath. 

This is a very excellent Plum,, and a good bearer either 
on a wall or as a standard. 

The Nectarine Plum has been satisfactorily ascertained^ 
in the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick, to be wholly dis- 
tinct from the Goliathr and its synonyms settled in the Pom. 
Mag. above referred to. 

29. Orleans. JVGWeryNo. 5.^ 

Red Damask. LangleyyPom. t. 20. f. 4. 

Branches downy. Fruit miidle-sized, nearly globular, 
swelling a little more on one side of the suture than on the 
other. Skin dark red, and when fuBy exposed to the sun, 
of a purplish colour^ covered with a thin blue bloom. Flesh 
yellow, and separates clean from the stone, like an Apricot.^ 
Juice a little sugary, with a portion of astringency. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

The Orleans is one of our most common Pluma^ and 
known in evexy maritet throughout England. It is a most 
hardy tree, a constant bearer, cmd an extremely useful fhiiu 
It does not appear to have been known to either Parkinson 
or Ray. 

30. Prune Suisse. DuhameU No. 19. t. 20. f. 7. 
Prune d'Altesse. Ih, 

Monsieur Tardif. Bori. Jard. 1827. p. 290. 

Simiana. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 25&. 

Branches smooth. Fruit nearly spherical, about fbmr 

* No. 38 is inserted twice ia eomeqoence lof the Nectarine Plum baWng b«e» 
pubUshed in the Pom. M«f . after tbe mnnorieal arrangement liad been cempleted. 
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inclieig and a balf in circumference, rathw more protruded 
in tile middle than at either extremity. Stalk an inch^long, 
•lender, curved. Skin amber coloured on the shaded side« 
very full of small red specks, but where fully exposed to the 
sun it is of a beautiful red. Flesh gold colour, and closely 
adheres to the stone. Juice somewhat 8harp« but when weU 
matured it has an excellent flavour. 

Ripe the end of September, and will keep for some weeks 
upon the tree. 

91, Purple Gage. Pom. Mag, t. 129. 

Reine Claude Violette. According to the Pom. Mag. 
J^oU. Man. Comp. p. 496. 

Reine Claude Violette. Bon. Jard. 1627. p. 291. 

Die Violette Konigin Claudie. Sickler^ Teuisch. Obs. 
Gart. Vol. xxi. p. 64. t. 6. 

Branches smooth, almost like the Grreen Gage. FrutV, 
except in colour, very like the Green Gage, middle-sized, 
roundish oval, somewhat flattened at the ends. Suture mo- 
derately depressed. Stalk about an inch long, rather thick. 
Skin violet, powdered with a light blue bloom, beneath which 
it is ingrained with pale yellow dots. Flesh greenish am- 
ber, rich, sugary, and strikingly high flavoured. Stone oval, 
inctining to ovate, •compressed. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

The origin of this variety is unknown ; it must, however, 
-be reeoBt, as it is not mextttonod by DuhameL, nor by any of 
the older French writers, and is even omitted by J^Toisette in 
his Jardin Fruitier, It is of very high quality, fully equal 
to the Green Gage in all respects, and having this superiori- 
ty, that while the latter is apt to crack in wet summers, and 
will never keep afler having been gathered, this, on the con- 
trary, will endure, if the climate be dry^ through August and 
September, even till October, and is scarcely at all disposed 
to crack. ^ 

32. Queen Mother. jRay, No. 19. Langltiu p. 94. 
t. 24. fig. 3. Hitt, p. 363. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of a smallish size, nearly globu- 
lar, about three inches and a half in circumference. Stalk 
short.*^ Skin dark red next the sun, on the other side pale 
yellow, full of reddish spots. Flesh yellow^ and separates 
£rom the stone. Juice saccharine and lich. SUme^ very 
J9inall in proportion to th$ fruit. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 
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33. Red Maohum Bonom. MUkr^ No. 10. 
ImperialL Parhinmm^ No. 9. 

ImperiaL Langle^^ p. 92. t. 20. fig. 6. 

Imperiale Yiolette. Dukamti, No. 32. L 15. 

Branches smooth. Fndt pretty large, oval, about two 
inches and a quarter long, and one inch and three quarters 
in diameter, swelled much more on one side of the suture 
than on the other. Stalk one inch and a quarter long, slen- 
der. Skin pale green on the shaded side, but of a deep red 
colour, with numerous gray specks, where fully^ exposed to 
the sun, and covered with a very thin blue bloom. Ffesh 
yellowish green, and separates from the stme. Juice harsh, 
sub-acid. Stone oval, sharp-pointed. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

An old Plum of our gardens, cultivated by John Trades- 
cant, previously to 1629. A very hardy bearer as an open 
standard. 

34. Red Perdrigon. Forsyth^ £d. 7. No. 10. 
Perdrigon Rouge. Dtifcamei, No. 22. t 20. f. 6. 
Branches downy. Fruit middle-sized, of a roundish oval 

figure, about one inch and a quarter long, and nearly the 
same in diameter. StaUe three quarters of an inch long, in- 
serted in a small round hollow. Skin of a fine red inclinii^ 
to violet, sprinkled with small brownish yellow specks, and 
covered with a thick bloom. Fic«^ bright yellow, or green- 
ish ycilo;^, fkTuM, sw 6e«, «aiu jmcy, and separates irotn me 
stone. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

35. Royal Dauphin. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 238. 
Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, about six inches in 

circumference, somewhat broader at the apex than at the 
base. Stalk an inch long, stout. Skin of a pale red on the 
shaded side, marked with green specks, but of a darker red 
next the sun, mottled with darker and lighter shades, and co- . 
vered with a violet bloom. Flesh greenish yellow, and se- 
parates from the stone, which is large. Juice sweet, mixed 
with a little sub-acid. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 

36. RovAL DE Tours. Duhamdy^o. 17. t. 20. f. 8. ' 
Fruit above the middle size, of a roundish figure, with a 

well marked suture extending from the base to the apex, and 
somewhat more swelled on one of it^ sides than on the other ; 
about one inch and a half long, and nearly the same in di- 
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;ameter. Sialic half an inch long, slightly inserted. Skin 
bright red on the shaded side, but when fiulj exposed to the 
jBunyOf a deep violet, sprinkled ovw with numerous small 
yellow spots, and covered with a thick bloom. FUih green- 
ishvellow. Juice plentiful and high flavoured. 
Ripe the beginning and middle of August. 

37. Violet Damask. J^Tttnery Catalogue, 
Damas Violet. DuhameU No. 5. t. 2. 

Branches downj. /rut/ small, of an oblong figure, some- 
what larger at the apex than at the base, aboUt one inch and 
a quarter long, and little m€«e than an inch in diameter. 
Sicdk half an inch long. Skin of a purplish violet colour, 
covered with a thin blo(»n. Flesh yellow, firm, and sepa- 
Tates from the stone, leaving a few slightly attached pieces 
of the pulp behind. Juice very sweet, with a smart and 
jileasant flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

38. Vioi^ET DiAPKR. J^ursery Catalogue, 
Diapr^e Violette. DuhameU 3No. 36. t. 17. 
Branches ^owny. Fruit below the middle size, of an oval 

figure, about one inch and a half long, and one inch and a 
quarter in diameter, having a rather deep suture, on one side 
of which it is swelled considerably more than on the other, 
Sialk short, slender,* ra^er deepty inserted. Skin thii^, of a 
purplish red, covered with a thick bloom. Flesh yellowish, 
firm, and separates from the stone. Juice saccharine, plen- 
tiful,^ of an agreeable flavour. Stone narrow, with a long 
isharp point. 

Ripe the begimung and middle of August. 

This is a fleshy firm Plum, very good in the dessert, and 
excellent when dried as a Prune. 

39. Violet Perdrigon. Miller^ No. 8. 
Perdrigon Violet. DuhameU No. 21. t. 9. 
Branches downy. Fruit middle-sized, a little more long 

tlian broad, and enlarged a little at the apex, about one inch 
and a half long, and nearly as much in diameter. Stalk 
half an inch long, curved, slender. Skin of a dull greenish 
brown, full of small brown specks, and covered with a thick 
pale bloom. Flesh greenish yellow, pretty firm, and ad- 
heres to the stone. Juice sweet, and of a very excellent 
flavour. 

Ripe the end of August and beginning of September. 

40. Wheat Plum. Hort. Spc. Cat No. 271. 
Wbeaten, Ray, No. 17. 
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Whitton. Hari. Soc. CM. 271. 

Nutmeg. Paf/ptnMfi, No. 18. 

Branches DumerouSf slender* smooth. l^Viit^ small, some- 
what oblong, about one inch and one eighth long, and an 
inch in diameter, mostly groiying in pairs, a little swelled on 
one side of the suture more than on the other, which is shal- 
low. Stalk five eighths of an inch long, inserted in a small 
narrow cavity. SiSn pale amber on the shaded side, but of 
a bright red, marbled with a deeper colour, where exposed 
to the sun, and covered with a thin white bloom. FUah 
greenish yellow, rather firm, and adheres to the stone. Juict 
sugary, with a Httle sub-acid. . 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This is called Wheat rlum, in consequence of its being 
ripe about the time of the wheat harvest. 

41. Wilmot's Earlt Orleans. HorU Trans. Vol. iii. 
p. 392. t. 14. 

Wilmot's Orleans. HorL Sot. Cat. No. 274. 

Wilmot's New Early Orleans. lb, 

Wilmot's Late Orleans. lb. According to the HorL 
Soc, Cat, 

Branches downy, like, the Common Orleans. Fruit above 
the middle size, round, rather deeply cleft, more compressed 
than the Old Orleans, especially at the apex. Stalk short. 
Skin pale red on the shaded side, but \yhere exposed to the 
sun of a dark purple tint, and covered with a fine thin bloom. 
Flesh of a riclr greenish yellow, inclining to amber when 
quite ripe, of a pleasant consistence, being much sofler and 
more juicy than the Orleans, and separated clean from the 
stone. Juice plentiful, sweet, combined with acid, of excel- 
lent flavour. Stone round, rather small in proportion to the 
size of the fruit. 

Ripe the beginnings of August, as early as the Morocco, 
or the Precoce de Tours. 

Raised in 1809 by Mr. Jobn Wilmot, in bis garden at 
Isleworth, near London. 

42. WiNEsouR. Forsyth^ Ed. 7. No. 32, 
Rotherham. Of the Old Gardens, 

Branches slender, downy. Fruit rather larger than a 
Damson, oblong. Stalk half an inch long. Skin dark blu« 
ish purple, covered with dark pur]>le specks, particularly 
where exposed to the sun. Flesh greenish yellow, and ad- 
heres to the stone, near which there are some red streaks in 
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. « 
tbe flesh. Jutce sub-acid. Stone long, slender, and acute- 
pointed. 

Ripe about the iniddle of September. 

Tlii» PUim is said to. have or^inated in the neighbourhood 
of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, niany years ago. The Wine- 
sour is the most valuable of. all our Plums for preserving, 
and great quantities of it in this state are sent annually from 
Wakefield and Leeds to distant parts of England. As a 
preserve, they will keep one or two years, and are preferable 
to those imported from abroad. 



SfiCT. lY.— White or YeUow-fruifed, 

43. Apricot. Switzerf p. 105. MUler^ No. 13. 
Abricotee. DuhameU No. 2S. t. 13. 
Abricot^e de Tours. lb. t. 13. 

Branches covered with a whitish down. Frvit pretty 
large, of a roundish figure, divided by a deep suture, about 
one inch and a half deep, and one inch and three quarters in 
diameter. Staik short, scarcely more than a quarter of an 
inch long. Skin yellow, tinged with red on the sunny side, 
and covered with a white bloom. Flesh yellow, firm, but 
melting, and separates clean from the stone. Juice sweet, 
of a very excellent flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

This very fine Plum is considered by Duhamel as nearly 
equal to the Green Gage. 

44. Brionole. Miller^ No. 24. 
Brignole Jaune. Knoop. Fruit, p. 56 . 
Prune de Brignole. Bon Jard. 1827. p. 290. 

Fruit large, oval. Skin pale yellow, mixed with red on 
,the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, rather dry. Juice sac- 
charine, of excellent flavour. 

Ripe the middle and end of August. 

This Plum is so named, fi-om Brignole, a town of France, 
famous for its Prunes, of which this ranks among its best 
sorts. 

45. Cob's Plum. Pom* Mag. t. 67. 
Coe's Golden Drop. lb. 

Coe's Imperial. lb. 
Bury Seedling. lb. 
New Golden jDrop. lb.. 
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Fail's CSoldoi Drop. H^ri. Soe. CU. No. 103. tiecoid- 
ing to tlie Pom. M.ag, 

BramektB smoodi. Leanta witfi two gfobolar glands at 
Uie base. FrmU oval, of the laigest size among Flams, 
about two inches and a half long, and two inches in diame- 
ter^ deeplj maiked bj die sotare, pitted at the point, ah- 
rvptlj tapering and hoBowed out at the base for die rec^- 
tion of the stalk. SUdk three quartets of an inch long, sl»- 
der. Skim greenish yellow, with numerous rich spots of 
bright ¥i<^et red next the sun. Flak greenish yellow, ad- 
hering finnl J to the stme. Jmct Terj sweet and dehcioiis. 
SUme shaip-pointed. 

Ripe the end of September, and wiU hang some time upon 
the tree after it is^matured. 

This will keep for a considerable length of time after it 
is gathered, either by suspending it by the stalk upon a string, 
withinside a window facing the sun, or by wrapping it in soft 
paper, and keeping it in a dry room. By this latter method, 
I have eaten it exceedingly good in October, twelve months 
after it had been gathered. 

It was raised by the late Jervaise Coe, a market gardener 
at Bury St Edmund's in Suffolk, more than thirty years 
ago. He informed me it was firom the stone of a Green 
Gage, the blossom of w^hich, he supposed, had been fertil- 
ized by the White Magnum Bonum, the two trees of which 
grew nearly in contact with each other in his garden. It 
requires an east or a west wall ; on the former the fruit at- 
tains its greatest perfecdon. 

46. DowNTON Imperatrice. HotU TTons. Vol. v. 
p. 383. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit shaped almost like the 
Blue Imperatrice, but larger, and not so much lengthened at 
the stalk end. Skin dull yellow, very thin. Flesk yellow, 
soft, juicy, with a high flavoured acidity. 

Ripe in October, and will keep a month. 

Raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton Casde, from a seed 
of the White Magnum Bonum, the blossom of which had 
been impregnated by the pollen of the Blue Imperatrice. Its 
fruit was exhibited at the Horticultural Society, December 
1, 1823. 

The young wood has much the appearance of the White 
Magnum Bonum, but grows much stronger,, more so indeed 
than any Plum I have ever seen, frequently, on vigorous 
stocks, shooting from buds eight feet the first year. 
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47. Diu.p D'Or. LangUy, p. 94. t 24. f. 5. MiUcr, 
No. 20. 

Cloth of Gold. lb. 

Mirabelle double. Duhamel^ No. 30. 

Branches smooth, but downy at the ends. Frtdt rather 
small, of a roundish figure, somewhat like the Little Queen 
Claude, with but very little suture, and a small dimple at 
each end : about an inch deep, and rather more in diameter. 
Stalk half an inch long, slender. Skin bright yellow, spot- 
ted or marbled with red on the sunny side. Mesh yellow, 
melting, and separates clean from the stone. Juice sugary 
and excellent. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

48. Early Amber. JVtti*». Catalogues. 

Fruit small, somewhat oblong, and broadest at the apex. 
Stalk three quarters of an inch long. Skin pale greenish 
yellow, with a few small crimson specks on the sunny side, 
and covered with a thin whitish bloom. Flesh greenish yel- 
low, and adheres to the stone. Juice sub-acid, but not pos- 
sessing any peculiar flavour. 

Ripe the beginning of August. 

This is a very handsome little fruit ; although uiferior to 
some of the earjv sorts, it deserves cultivation. 

49. Jaune IiATivE. DuhameU No. 1. 1. 1. 
Prune de Catalogue. lb*. . 

Prune de St. Barnab^. Bon Jard, 1827. p. 289. 

White Primordian. Langley^ p. 90. t. 20. fig. 1. Miller^ 
No. 1. 

Amber Primordian. Parkinson, 'So, I. 

Catalonian. Of the Old Gardens. 

Branches slender, downy. Fntit small, oblong, broader 
at the apCx than at the base, having a shallow suture extend- 
ing the length of the fruit, about one inch and a quarter in 
diameter. Stalk half an inch long, slender. Skin pale yel- 
low, covered with a very thin white bloom. Flesh yellow, 
melting, and separates from the stpne. Juice sweet. 

Ripe the middle of July. 

The Jaune Hative, although not possessing much flavour, 
deserves to be cultivated against a south wall, being the first 
Plum which ripens. It is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
having been cultivated by John Tradescant*, who obtained 

y 

* Jloes'a Cfdop. 
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the title of gardener to King Charles tbe First, and settled 
at his garden at Lambeth, aboat the year 1629. 

60. Maitrk Claude. Langley^ Pom. t. 23. f. 6. Mii^ 
Ur, No. 14. 

Brmnches slender, downy. Fruit middle-sized, rather 
more broad than long, a Uttle compressed at its apex. St^dk 
short. Skin yellow, marbled wiih red on the sunny side. 
Fleah yellow, and separates from the stone. Jnice sugary, 
and well flavoured. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

The Maitre Claude was known both to Switzer and Hitt; 
but is not mentioned either in DuhamePs Traits, or in the 
Boo Jardinier of M. Noisette. 

51. MiRABELLE. Miller, No. 23. DuhameWNo. 29. 
t. 14. 

White Mirable. Langley, p. 93. t. 23. f. 7. 

Fruit small, a little more long than broad, about an inch 
in length. Stalk half an inch long^ Skin yellow, becom- 
ing of an amber colour as it ripens. Flesh yellow,- and se- 
parates from the stone. Juice rich and sugary. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

52. Saint Catharine, fjohgtey, p. 94. t. 24. fig. 4. 
Miller, No. 21. 

8ainte Catherine. Duhnmel, No. 43. t. 19. 

Bi^esnches smooth. Fmit middle-sized, of an oWong 
figure, being broadest at the apex, and tapering to the base, 
and having a narrow suture about one inch and a half long, 
and nearly the same in diameter in its widest part. Stalk 
three quarters of an inch long, slender. Skin whitish, turn- 
ing to a pale yellow as it ripens, and tinged with a little rus- 
aetty red on the snnny side. Flesh pretty firm, yellow, and 
adheres to the stone. Juice rich, sugary, and high-fla- 
voured. 

Ripe the middle of September, with the Imperatrice, and, 
like that, will hang and shrivel upon the tree. 

53. Bolmar's Washington. JVtirs, Cat. l6l9. 
Washington. Pom. Mag. t. 16. 

New Washington. Hort Soc. Cat No. 270. 
Franklin. lb., according to the Pom. Mag, 
Branches downy. Fruit regularly oval, with a very ob- 
scure suture, just at the stalk; it is rather deep, about 
one inch and three quarters long, and one inch and five 
eighths in diameter. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, 
filiglkly pubescent. Skin dull yellow, broken a little wi3i 
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greetif assuming an orange cast on the sonny side, with a 
purplish bloom, and more or less mottled with crimson dots. 
Flesh yellow, firm, very sweet and luscious, separating freely 
from the stone. Stone oval, acute at each end, wrinkled all 
over, and nearly even at the edges. 

Ripe in September. 

The parent tree of the Washington Plun, it appears, waiT 
purchased in the market of New- York, towards the end of 
the last century. It remained barren several years, till 
during a violent thunder-storm, the whole trunk was struck 
to the earth and destroyed. The root afterwards threw up 
a number of vigorous shoots, all of which were allowed to 
remain, and finally produced fruit. It is therefore to be pre- 
sumed, that the stock of the barren kind was the parent of 
this. Trees were sent to Robert Barclay^ Esq., of Bury 
Hill, in 1819; and in 1821, several others were presented 
to the Horticultural Society by Dr. Hosack of New- York.* 

54. Wentworth. JVffV/cr, No. 26. Langley^ Pom. 
t. 25.f4. 

Dame Aubert. Duhamel, No. 41. t. 20. f. 10. 

Grosse Luisante. /6. 

Fruit of the largest size, of an oval figure, having a deep 
suture extending from the base to the apex, about two inches 
and a quarter long, and one inch and three quarters in di- 
ameter. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, inserted in a 
rather deep cavity. Skin thick and leathery, of a yellow co- 
lour, tinged with green on the shaded sid^, and covered with 

• The above description not being exactiv correct, I here subjoin a true account 
of it. The parent tree of the Washington rium grew on a farm on the eaJt side of 
the Bowery, called Delancey's farm ; it had been grafted with a Reine Claude, or 
Green Gage Plum, which had many years borne fruit, and was a pretty large tree. 
This tree was killed by lightning down to the root, jielow the graft ; several suckers 
had sprung up from the roots, which were dug up by a market woman, and some 
of them were sold in the New- York market. Mr. Bolmar, who kept a store in 
t^hatham-street, purchased two of them and plantet them in his garden in 1814. 
About the middle of Aueust, 1818, Mr. Bolmar called at my nursery and wished ts« 



to come down and see thera, being then quite full of fruit, and nearly ripe ; I was 
surprised at the beauty of its large E^i^^y leaves r.-?^ very ?-tsc size or the fnr*. 
The trees were standarcji;, &\vi Tuiuit^ whlifruii, 1 uift.i invij hmt tSjut u defiuinJT 



was a new kind of Plum. Th'^ fjrtlt appeartKl to hi* Iji-rwc^rn iht? Inr^B Ilrini! CJ&Eid« 
and WTiite Magnum BtTnirri Pluins, in rorm mure Hi*.*' tjiiu former, miiJ ihe colour 
more like the latter, but Inr^^rr ihan {either, witb & Cni&hitMivVik>s iim Ktunu Cittutiv. 
He gave me scions of ii far tmdrlioj?, aod fruit to make a dmwiiiE, whicL was doue 
by^eney, and is now in my posKtaama, dated August l&iti, 181S, frciu the youn^ 
trees which I then buddr-d ; Hoinftof them were *ent tn Mf- Robert Birdny of Bury 
Hill, with a number of oibcf lbin«t in November, IB19. and in Novecnber^ 18^1, 
Dr. David Hosack, the pnfron Drilorilcultura, [itmhaficd i*uhc of IheyoQnjr Irpes 
of me to send to the Hortkultural l?or.iciy Dt'lMmian. Mf- BuTniar inramied m? of 
the market woman, of wbrjin hs hod purchiued th« trnett amd 1 found fovr other 
trees, with the same kirnl of fruit, in her j^mrd^n Bud in th« iK'i^bboorbaad «her» 
the old tree grew. Attliln tinie, 1*133, thewhiUw of iJeknc«ya titrm it IbltkJy co- 
vered with BOilaes, making part of the city of ^CHr-Vork^ — ^m^ E4. 
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a white bloom. FU$h yellow, rather coarse, and separates 
from the stone. Juice sub-acid, somewhat austere. 

Ripe in September. 

This has a good ddal the appearance of the White Mag- 
num Bonum, but is not so much pointed ; of a deeper co- 
lour, and, like that, fit only for preserving ; but for this it is 
excellent. 

The Wentworth Plum is said by Langley^ to have been 
so called from its having been first planted in the gardens of 
the Right Honourable Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, at Twickenham. Miller has strangely confounded 
this with the Monsieur of Duhamel, in which he has been 
followed by Marttn and Forstth ; but no two plums can 
be more distinct. 

65. White Bull age. HorU Soc. Cat, No, 4. 
Branches slender, twiggy, downy. Fruit small, round, 

mostly growing by pairs. Skin yellowish white, and when 
fully ripe, a little mottled with red on the sunny side. Flesh 
greenish white, firm, and closely adheres to the stone. Juice 
acid, but so tempered by sweetness and roughness as not to 
be unpleasant, especially afler it is mellowed by frost. 

Ripe in October. 

Large quantities of the White BuUace are brought into the 
market in Norwich, and elsewhere in the county of Nor- 
folk, where they are highly esteemed for tarts r they are by 
some preserved by boiling them in sugar, and in this state 
they will keep twelve months. - 

66. White Damask. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 71. 
Petit Damas Blanc. Duhamel, No. 6. t. 3. 

Fruit small, nearly globular, about an inch in diameter. 
;Sifa2A:half an inch long, very slender. Skin greenish yel- 
low, rather thick, covered with a thin white bloom. Flesh 
yellow, melting, and separates from the stone. Juice su- 
gary, of an agreeable flavour. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

67. White Damson. Hort. Soc^ Cat. No. 88. 
White Prune Damson. JVursery Catalogues, 
Branches long, smooth. Fruit small, oval, about three 

inches and a half in its long circumference. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender. Skin pale yellow, covered with a thin 
white bloom. Flesh yellow, adhering to the stone. Juice 
plentiful, a little sugary, mixed with a small portion of acid. 

Ripe the middle and end of September. 

58. White Imperatricb. Pom. .Ma^. t 38. 
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tmperatiice Blanche. Duhamelj 40. t 18. f. 2. 

Die Weisse Kaiaerpflauine. Pom. AiuU 233. t. 181. f. 
S., aceording to the Pom.' Mag. 

FrtUt middle-sized, oval, with an indistinct suture, very 
blunt at e'ach end ; about one inch and three quarters long, 
and one inch and a half in diameter. Stalk half an inch long, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Skin bright yellowish ochre 
colour,' with a slight evanescent bloom. Flesh firm, juicy, 
sweet, and rather more transparent than that of most plums, 
separating freely from the ^stone. 

It ripens about the beginning of . September. It will 
scarcely succeed as an open standard, except in wcu'm situa- 
tions. 

59, White Magnum Bonum. Langley, p. 95. t. 25. 
fig. 6. Miller, No. U. 

White Mogul. lb. 

Egg Plum. lb. 

Imperiaie Blanche. Duhamel, No. 35. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit of the largest size, oval. 
Skin yellow,-c6vered with a thin white bloom. Flesh yel- 
low, firrhj closely adhering to the stone. Juice . acid,* 
Stone oval, lance-pointed. 

Ripe the beginning and middle of September. 

60. White Perdrigon. Langley, p. 92. t. 23. fig. 5. 
Miller, No. 9. 

Perdrigon Blanc. Duhamel, No. 20. t. 8. 

Branches do way. ' Fi^it middle-sized, somewhat oblong, 
enlarged towards the apex, and tapering a little towards the 
stalk ; about one inch and a quarter long, and the same in 
diameter. StM three quarters of an inch long. Skin pale 
yellow, full of small whitb specks, with a few red spots on 
the sunny side, and covered with a thin white bloom. Flesh 
pale yelloi^, separating clean from the stone. Juice saccha- 
riner. Stone small, lanceolate. \. 

Ripe the beginning of September. 



aixdition^l american plums, bt the editor. 

61. New- York Purple. 
Brevoort's Purple Bolniar. 
Brevoori^s Purple Washington. 

latiMtoaBtryitripraawvU, n^StaTwyiMFUuB. JHu M4, 

26 
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FruU large, nearly ova], wkb a suture at the bottom, ex^ 
tending about half waf up towards the top. Stedk uiserted 
in a deep and even-formed cavity. Skw brown red, covered 
with a fme purple bloom Flesh yellow^ soft, and adhering 
to the stone. Juice, richr sweety and sprightly ; ' very de- 
liciousv 

Ripe the latter end of Augusts 

This most excellent Plum was raised by Mr. Henry Brc- 
voortr from a stone of Bolmar^s Washington^ which had 
been accidentally impregnated by the Bhie Gage. The 
slone was planted in the fall of 1819 : it possesses the sweet- 
ness of a Green GagCr with the rich vinous flavour of an 
Orleans Plum. The tree grows thrifty, is very hardy^ and 
is one of our best plums. I sent young plants of it to Lon- 
don in the fall of 1830. 

62. Flushing Gage. HorL Soc, CaU 107. 

Superior Gage. 

Fi-uit round, incUning a little to an oval shape,, with a small 
suture at and near the stalk, which Is sunken in an eveir 
round cavity. Stalk an inch long. Skin yellowr with a 
whitish bloom. Flesh yellow^ melting,, and separating freely 
from the stone. Juice sweet and rich. 

Ripens the last week in August. 

TIhs is a very fine Plum^ and no doubt originated in thi» 
country ; it has much the habit and manner of growth of the 
Washington Plum. ' The fruit not so large, inclining more 
to the nature of a Green Gage^from which it probably origi- 
nated» The tree is a free grower^^ a good bearer, and very 
hardy. 

-63. . Cooper's Large. Hart, Soe. Co^ 36. 

Cooper's Large Red. 

Cooper's Large American. 

Cooper's Plum. Coxe^sFieWrNo^ 12, 

Fruit large, round, three inches long, and nearly the same 
in diameter. Stalk hidf an inch long, sunken in a very 
small cavity. Skin a dark purple, with a fine purple bloom. 
Flesh a yellowish green^ soft, juicy, and adhering to the 
istone. Juice rich, sweet,, and high flavoured. 

Ripens the end oT August or beginning of September. 

This fine Plum, according to Coxe, " wasf produced fipom 
the stone of an Orleans Plum by Mr. Joseph Cooper, of 
Gloucester county, m New-Jersey." The tree is very vi- 
goroufl, and grows to a large size, 

64. DoMiNK Bull's Plum. HorL Soc. Cai» 94« 
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Crerman Prone* 

Dutch Quetzeh. 

Fruit large, of an oval or oblong figure. Stalk an incli 
long. Skin dark, and when quite ripe, nearly black. Flesh 
deep yellow, dry, and adhering to the stone. Juice sweet 
and rich> 'The fruit will keep a long time. 

Ripe in September* 

The stone of this fruit was brought from Germany by a 
Dutch minister, by the name of Dull. The growth of the 
tree is thrifly, the branches long and very smooth, of a dark 
colour : the Dutch say it is the real Prune, aad that prunes 
are always raised from the stone in Germany. 

65. HoBSE Plum. - Hort. Soc. Cat. 127. 

Fruit of a medium size^ oval, wkh a deep suture in die 
middle, c iSA;t» dcuk red, inclining to purple when ripe. Flesh 
greenish yellow^ which adheres to the stone. Juice acid, but 
passable when ripe. Quantities oLthese phims are brought 
into the New- York market, and used for sweetmeats ; they 
are uSually raised from suckers, and the stones produce the 
aame kind, makes the best stocks for grafting, and very like 
ihe English Muscle Plum stock. Peaches, Apricots, and 
Nectarines, will bud and thrive well on this stodL. 

66. Black Damson. 

Fruit round, or nearly soc, small. Skin dark purple^ 
Flesh green. Juice lively, a little acid. 

Ripe in September, and will keep till October- 
Quantities of Damsons are brought into this market- 
they are raised generally from suckers. They appear to be 
of a larger size than the European Prune Damson No. 8. 
The tree is easily cultivated, and will grow in any fioil or 
•situation ; if the fruit remains on the trees until October or 
November they are excelleDi. 

67. Chickasaw Plum. {Prunus Ckieasa) Pursh. Flora 
Americcd. VoL i.^.332. No. 14. 

A native species ** From Tirgtnia to Carolina.'* 
Fruit round; some varieties are red, and spme yellow, 
about the size of cherries. The growth of the tree is dif- 
ferent from any other kind of Plum, and aft a little distance 
looks somewhat like a peach tree : it would make a fiiie 
iBtock for the southern states to bud Peaches, Nectarines, 
or Almonds on. li. is very omamenial. 

Ripe the end of July and beginning of August. 

68. Beach Fxumu {Prunus JUaritima^ Pursh, lb. 
No. 15* 
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Fruit larger than the last species, round. Skin dark 
purple. FMi yellow, sweet, with a little astringency near 
the stone. 

Ripe the middle of August. 

This is a handsome small shrubby tree, from three to six 
feet high ; found in a natural state, growing in the sand along 
the coast. It might make a handsome stock to. grail phims 
on, in order to make dwarf espaliers, in the same way as 
the Paradise is used for Dwarf Apples. 

To these may be added many sorts called Gages, ten or 
tifleen sorts, which are of all colours, from white to brown 
and purple; some of the sorts not larger than damsons : 
and were probably all raised from the stones of the Green 
Gage Plum, but none of them by any means equal to the 
true old ^ort, and, of course, not worth cultivating, except 
for stocks to graft the true and good sorts on. 



CHAPTER XVU 



QUINCES. 

Mr. Miller has three varieties of the Quince, the only 
hardy kinds cultivated in England, viz. 

1. Cydonia Oblonga. Pear-shaped Quince. 
Leaves oblong-ovate. Fruit lengthened atjhe base. 

2. Cydonia Maliformis. Apple-shaped Quince. ^ 
Leaoeslovaie, Fruit rounder than that of the last 

3. Cydonia Lusitanica. Portugal QuiifCE. 
Leaves obovate. Fruit ohiong. 

The last variety is of a fine purple colour when dressed ; 
is more juicy, and less harsh, and much better for marma- 
lade, than eiUier of the others. It is the only sort now cul- 
tivated in England for domestic purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



RASPBERRIES. 



1« Antwerp, Double Bearing 
Yellow. * 

2. Antwerp, Late Bearing. 
KneveiVs Antwerp. 

3. Antwerp, Red. 
Burley j^iwerp, 

4. Antwerp, Yellow. 

White Antwerp. 

5. Bamet.. 

ComwaWs Prolific. 
CamwalVs Red. 
ComwcdPs Seedling. 
Large Red, 

6. Cane, Brentford. 

7. Cane, Red. 
Smooth Cane, 

B. Cane, Rough. 
S. Cornish. 

Large Cornish. 



10. Double Bearing. 
Perpetual Bearing. 
Red Double Bearing. 
Siberian. 

11. Double Bearing, Wil- 

liams's. 
PitmasUnCs Double Bear- 
ing. 

12. Lord Exmouth. 

13. Oakhill. 
Jillard's Seedling. 

14; Old TVTiite. 
15. Prolific, Early. 
16. . Red Malta, 

17. Spring Grove. 

18. Superb. 

19. Taylor's Paragon. 
Scarlet Paragon. 

20. Williams's Preserving. 

21. Wilmot's Early Red. 



22. Woodward'sRedGlobe. 

There are, no doubt, many other sorts besides the above 
to be found in different parts of England, and possessing 
difierent degrees of merit ; those already enumerated are, 
however, amply sufficient for every useful purpose. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 
STRAWBERRIES, 

Class I. — Alpine and Wood Strawberries. 

The habits and general character of these are very simi- 
lar ; the principal difference being in the diape of the fruit, 
26* 
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which U usually conical in the former, and more globose in 
the latter. The Alpines produce fruit in the autumn, which 
the Wood Strawberries do not. Hori. Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 149. 

1. Red Alpine. Hort Soc, Cat. No. 89. 
Fraisier des Alpes. Duhamelj No. 7. t. 2. 

Fruit scarlet, conical ; bearing strong through the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

2. White Alpine. Hort Soc, Cat. No. 90. 
Fraisier des Alpes a fruit blanc. Of the French. 
Fruit white, conical; bearing through the summer and 

autumn* 

Alpine without Runners. 

Bush Alpine. 

The fruit, leaves^ and mode of bearing, are tho&e of an 
Alpine Strawberry ; it differs only in not throwing out run- 
ners, growing in smaH clumps : to propagate them, the roots 
must be divided. This is a very prolific sort, and for small 
gardens preferable to the other kinds. I understand that 
this sort was introduced here by the late Mr. Parmentier, 
of the Horticultural Gardens at Brooklyh. .Am. Ed. 

3. Red Wood. Ilort, Soc. Cat. No. 92. 
Fraisier commun.' Diihamel, No. 1. 1. 1. 
Fruit scarlet, round ; bearing in the summer only. 

4. White Wood. Hort, Soc* Cat. No. 93. 
Fraisier Commun § fruit blanc.^ Of the French. 
Fruit white, round ; bearing in the summer only. 



Class II. — Black Strawberries. 

This is not a numerous class, the Old Black- Strawberry 
being the type, and the remainder derived from its seeds, 
either impregnated by itself or by others. Their character 
is to have the leaves rugose, pale green, and small ; the fruit 
middle-sized, conical, with a neck, very dark-coloured when 
ripe ; the seeds slightly embedded ; the flavour very rich, 
and highly perfumed. Hort* Trans. Vol. vi. p.^148. 

6. DowNTON. Pom. Mag. No. 52. 

Knight's Seedling. . Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 185. 

Knight's Strawberry. lb. 
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Fruit large* ovate, having a neck ; some of the early beiv 
ries are cockscomb-shaped, dark purplish scarlet. Graim 
but little embedded^ .F2e^^ scarlet, firm. 

6. GiBBs's Seedling Black. Hori, Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 184. ^ 

Fruit conical, small, hairy, with a neck, dark purplish 
red. Seeds slightly embedded in the skin. Flesh scarlet, 
firm, very high-flavoured. 

7. Old Blac*. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 182. 
Black. Black Pine. 
Black Beacon., Mulberry. 
Black Canterbury. • Turkey Pine. 

Fruit middle-sized, conical, elongated and pointed, with 
a neck, hairy, very dark purplish red. F/e^/i scarlet, firm< 
with a buttery core, very rich and high-flavoured. 

8. PiTMASTON Black. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 183. 
Late Pitmaston Black; lb. - . 
Fruit middle-sized, ovate, with . a neck, slightly hairy, 

very dark purplish red. Seeds slightly emlaedded. Flesh 
solid, scarlet, very firm, buttery, and richly flavoured. 

9. Sweet Cone. tJort, IVans. Vol. vi. p 186. Pom. 
Mag. No. 4. 

Fruit small, cone-shaped, with a neck, hairy, bright shining 
scarlet. Seeds prominent. Flesh firm, of a brighter colour 
than the skin, hollow, very high-flavoured. Plant tender. 



Class III. -r- Carolina or Pine Strawberries 

The general character of this class is to have the leaves 
almost smooth, dark green, of firm texture, and with obtuse 
serratures ; the fruit large, varying from nearly white to al-^ 
most purple ; the seeds prominent, on a smooth surface ; the 
flavour sweet, and often perfumed. Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 148. 

10. Bath Scarlet. Hort Trans. Vol. 6. p. 200. 

Bath Strawberry. Milne's Seedling. • 

Devonshire. New Bath Scarlet. 

. -Golden Drop. North's Seedling, 

Liverpool. 

Fruit roundish or ovate, with a short neck, small for the 
class, scarlet. Seeds very prominent, of a dark varnished 
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red. Flesk soft, with a laige core, pale scarlet, and very 
coarse, without any particular flavour. 

11. Black Prince. Hort. Traru. Yol. vi. p. 203. 
Wilmot's Black Imperial. 76. Vol. v. p. 398. . - 

Fruit middle-sized, depressed, spherical, with a furrow at 
the apex, hairy, of a very dark violet colour. Seeds slightly 
embedded. Skin highly polished. , Flesh sohd, firm, of a 
rich dull scarlet, with a small core. Juice dark, high-fla- 
voured. 

12. Blood Pine. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 61. 

This is a subvariety of the Old Pine, or Carc^a. The 
scapes are considerably stronger;- and is distinguishable by 
its leaves being of a darker col6ur and thicker texture, with 
stronger footstalks. 

13. Bostock. Hort. 7Vafi«. Vol. vi. p. 187. 
Beattie's Seedling. Rostock. 
Byram. Rostock Pine. 
Caledonian. Rostock Scarlet 
Cone. Rostock Seedling. 
Montague's. Vernon's. 

New Bath. Wellington. 

Prolific Bath. Whitley's Pine. 

Fruit very large, slightly hairy, nearly round, with a small 
neck ; the largest fruit irregularly swelled towards the base, 
terminating in an obtuse point, of a dark shining red next 
the sun, light scarlet on the other side. Seeds prominent, 
brown on one side of the fruit, yellow oh the other. Flesh 
pale scarlet, firm, coarse, with a small hollow arid core, with- 
out any particular flavour. 

14. Bullock's Blooo. Hort, Trans. Vol. vi. p. 199. 
Fruii large, ovate, of a light shining red. Seeds dark red 

on the sunny side, yellow on the other, projecting from a 
polished surface. Fhsh pale red, firm, juicy, with but in- 
different flavour. 

15. Chinese. Hort. Trans, Vol. vi. p. 191. 
North's Large Scarlet, Red Chili. 
North's Seedling.^ 

Fruit apparently compressed,, nearly round, middle-sized, 
of a pale varnished red.. Seeds brown and prominent.. Flesh 
soft, light pink, with a large core, woolly ; favour indif* 
ferent. 

16. Dutch. HorL Trans. Vol. vi. p, 196. 

Fruit large, round, of a bright shining red. Seeds project^ 
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ed from a polished smooth sur&ce. F^eah pale red, woolly, 
hollow in the centre, with a core ; flavour indifTerent. 

IT. Dwarf White Carolina. Hort Trans, Vol. vi. 
p. 206, 

Fruit large, irregularly ovate, brownish next the sun. 
white on the other side, hairy. Seeds scarcely embedded, 
prominent, darker than tiie fruit. Flesh ^vhite, sofl, woolly, 
with a large core ; flavour indiflTerent. 

18. Elton Seedling. Pom. Mag. 136. 

Fruit large, ovate, oflen compressed, or cockscomb-sha- 
ped, of a rich, shining, -dark red. Seeds yellow, regularly 
embedded between ridged intervals. Flesh firm, with a 
small core, deep red, juicy, and having a sharp rich flavour. 

19. Glazed Pine. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 198. 
Knott's Pine. Scarlet Pine Apple. 

Fruit variable in shape ; the largest frequently appear as 
if compressed, but they are generally conical, with a neck, 
large, hairy, of a darkish, shining scarlet. Seeds prominent. 
Flesh pale scarlet, firm, with a large core ; flavour good, 
but inferior to that of the Old Pine. 

20. Keen's Imperial, //or/. Trans. Vol. ii. p. 101, 
t. 7. 

Black Imperial. Keen's Black. 

Black Isle worth. Keen's Black Pine. 

Imperial. Keen's Large-fruited. 

Imperial Pino. Large Black. 

Isleworth Pine. Large Black Imperial. 

Fruit very large, roundish, somewhat bluntly pointed, of 
a very deep purplish red. Seeds projecting frorh the surface, 
which is shining. Flesh not juicy, but very firm, coarse, 
hollow in the centre, with a core ; the flavour tolerable, not 
high-flavoured. 

21. Keen's Seedling. Hort, Trans. Vol. t. p. 261. 
t. 12. Pom. Mag. 91. 

Keen's Black Pine. Keen's New Seedling. 

Keen's New Pine. Murphy's Child. 

Fruit very large, round, or ovate, some of the largest as- 
suming a cockscomb shape, of a dark purplish scarlet, slightly 
hairy. Seeds a httle embedded in a polished surface, which 
has usually a furrow. at the apex. Flesh firm, solid, scarlet, 
without any separable core. Juice high-flavoured. 

22. Mulberry. Hort. Trans^ Vol. vi. p, 203, 
Cherokee. Mahone* 

King. 
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FruU middle-sized, ovate, with aj(hort neck, of a daric 
purplish red. Seeds embedded slightly in the skin. Flesh 
soft, coarse, red, with a long core ; the flavour but mode- 
rate. 

23. Old Pinb, or Carolina. Hort Trans, Vol- vi. 
p. 195. 

Old Pine. Pom, Mag, 47, 

Barham Dowq. North's Seedling. 

Black Carolina. Old Carolina. 

Cockscomb Pine. Old Scarlet Pine. 

Devonshire Scarlet Pine. Pine. 

Kew Pine. Regent's Favourite. 

Large Carolina. Scarlet Pine. 

Large Pine. Varnished. 

Miss Gunning's. Windsor Pine. 

Fruii large, slightly hairy, with a neck, of a uniform bright 
scarlet, ovate-conicah, occasionally compressed, and when 
luxuriant the early fruits are Cockscomb-shaped. Seeds 
slightly embedded. Flesh pale scarlet, rich, and juicy, with 
a very grateful flavour. 

24. Round White Carolina. HorL Trans, Vol. vi. 
p. 205. 

Chili. Large White Chili. 

Large Blush Piue. White Bath. 

Large Flesh-coloured White- Carolina. 

Chili. White Chili, 

Large Pale Chili. White Pine. 

Large White. 

Fruil large, irregularly ovate, sometimes roundish, having 
a tendency to form a neck, of a brownish colour towards the 
sun, the other side white. iSee^^ cleeply embedded, with 
ridged intervals. Flesh soft, white, woolly, with a large 
core; flavour indiSerent. 

26. Surinam. flbrL Tratw. Vol. vi. p. 193. 

Devonshire Scarlet. Red Pine. 

Oldaker^s New Pine. Red Pine Apple. . 

Red Chili. ^ Sutton's Large. 

Fruit very large, irregulariy ovate or round, without a 
neck, of a light shining red next the sun, pale on the oppo- 
site side. Seeds yellow and prominent. Flesh Arm, pale red, 
with a large core ; flavour indiflerent The fruit b entirely 
concealed by the leaves. 

26. Varibgatep PpfK. Hart Trans. Vol. vi.p. 192. 
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A Strawberry haying leaves] much variegated with white, 
is often seen in the ga^ens of the ciuious. 

As a fruit it has no merit ; the plants being weak and very 
shy bearers. 



Class IV. — Chili Stratoberrtei, 

The character of this class is to have the leaves very vil- 
lous, hoary, with small leaflets, of ^ck texture, .with very 
obtuse serratures ; th& fruit very large and pale ; the seeds 
prominent ; the flesh insipid in the type — the True Chili. 
Hori. Trans. Tol. vi. p. 148. 

27. True Chili. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p, 206. 
Fraisier du Chili « Duhamel^ No. 9. t. 3^ 
GreenwelPs French. Patagonian. 
Greenwell's New Giant. 

Fruit particularly large, irregularly shaped, but usually 
ovate or bluntly conical ; when ripe, of an uniform dull var- 
nished- brownish red. Seeds dark brown and projecting. 
FUsh slightly tinged with red near the outside, the rest 
whitish, very firm, hollow in the centre, with a small core. 

The fruit ripens late, and the foliage mostly perishes in 
the winter ; but the succeeding varieties, which have been 
bred from it, keep their leaves. 

28. Wilmot's Superb. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 208. 
The first yrttife are very large, irregularly rounded, ovate, 

or flattened, sometimes growing of a cockscomb shape ; the 
other berries are invariably round ; all are hairy, pale scar- 
let, appearing as if polished. Seeds projecting, brown. 
FUsh yety firm, pale scarlet next the outside, within whitish, 
with a small hollow in the centre, and a core ; flavour very 
good, buttery, and rich, mixed with acid. 

29. Yellow Chili. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi p. 209. 
Fruit very large, irregularly ovate, frequently compressed, 

and sometimes cockscombed ; brown on the exposed side, 
and yellow on the other. Seeds brown, slightly embedded^ 
with flat intervals. Flesh very firm^ buttery, yellowish, with 
a core ; flavour very rich, with some acidity. 



Class V. — Green Strawberries. 
The French cultivate several kinds which appear to be 
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variedoi of thiB Qtrawbeny ; the one at present much known 
with U8 is called the trreen Pine, which, generally speaking, 
is kept in gardens more as an object of curiosity tiian of use, 
for it rarely produces perfect fruit, though in some particular 
situations it bears well. 

In general character the plants are akin to the Wood 
Strawberry ; its habit is dwarf; the leaves light green, and 
strongly plaited. Hort Trans. Vol. vi. p. 149. 

^0. Green Strawberrt. Hort. Soc. Cot. No. 85. 

Fraisi^r Yert. Duhamel^ No. 17. t 9. 

Caucasian. CrreenWood. 

Green Alpine. Fine Apple. 

* Green Pine. Powdered Pine. 

Fruit small, globular ; of a whitish green when fully ripe, 
and tinged with a reddish brown on the sunny side. FUah 
firm, of a rich and highly musky flavour. This is generally 
represented as a very bad bearer. It appears to me, that 
defect arises principally from the multitude of its young run- 
ners; they are eji^tremely slender, short-jointed, covering 
the ground so, completely^ that in a few months the mother 
plants can scarcely be found. To remedy tfiis, the runners 
should be cut off before they have taken root, keeping the 
plants free from its encumbrance. By adopting this me- 
thod, I have little doubt of tlys sort being rendered pro- 
ductive. 



Class VI. — Hautbois Strawberries, 

The character of this class is to have tall, pale green, ru- 
gose leaves, of thin texture ; the scapes tall and strong ; the 
fruit middle-sized, pale, greenish white, tinged with dull pur- 
ple ; the seeds slightly embedded ; the flavour musky. 
Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 149. 

31. Black Hautbois. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 213. 
New Hautbois. lb. 

Fruit conical, more lengthened than in the prolifk; Haut- 
bois ; of a very dark, dingy purple colour, when ripe. Seeds 
scarcely embedded ; flavour high, and flesh buttery. This 
kind is a great bearer, and rather earlier than the others, oc- 
casionally producing a few berries in the autumn. It is a 
veiy valuable variety. 

32. Common Hautbois. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 213. 
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Capron Femelle. DvhamtU No. 14. t 8. 

Dioecious HaiUbois. Old Mautbots. 

Musky Hautbbis. Original Hautbois. 

Fruit rather small or middle-sized, spherical, of a pale 
greenish white, tinged with dull pUrple. Seeds slightlj em- 
bedded ; flavour musky. The flowers called the males 
produce occasionally a* small imperfect fruit, with projecting 
seeds. 

In the Culiwaiion of Hautbois Strawberries, it will be re- 
commended that the plants called nudes should be whdlly ' 
rooted up as useless. 

33.. Globe Hautbois. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 212. 

Fmit nearly spherical, small, becoming dark purple when 
ripe. Seeds prominent. Flesh greenish, firm, with a sepa- 
rable core ; flavour goodj with the aroma peculiar to the 
class. "^ • 

34. Large Flat Hautbois. Hori. Traris, Vol. vi. p. 
216. 

Bath Hautbois. Salter's Hautbois. 

Formosa Hautbois. Weymouth Hautbois. 

Lowder's HaiUbois. White Hautbois. 

Fftiinarge, roundi^h, depressed, light red, and pale on 
the under side. Flesh greenish, without core, jiiicy, but 
though delicate, not so High-flavoured as the other. Seeds 
embedded in the skin.^ 

35. Prolific OR Conical Hautbois. HotU Trans. 
Vol. vi. p. 213. 

Double Bearing. Regent's. 

Dwarf. Sacombe. 

Hermaphrodite. Sir Joseph Banks^s. 

Hudson's Bay. Spring Grove. 

Fruit large, conical, shorter and more obtuse than the 
Black Hautbois ; the colour is dark, but not so deep as in 
that. Seeds slightly embedded. Flesh solid, greenish, and 
high-flavoured. A very abundant bearer; and it usually 
produces a partial second crop, blossoming in August and' 
September, and the fruit ripening in October : t&e autumnal 
berries are much larger than the summer ones, and never- 
theless high-flavoured. This is by far the best of the Haui> 
hois Strawberries ; the flowers the largest of the class yet 
known, with numerous stamina. 

27 
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Class YIL — Scarlet Strawbemer^ 

The type of this class is the Fragana Yirginiana of bo* 
tajiists» The charaeter is to have the leavies nearly smooth^ 
dark green, of thin texturet and with sharp pointed senra- 
tures ; (heir fruity mostly of small size and bright colour^ 
with the seeds more or less deeply embedded^ with ndged 
intervals ; the flavour acid^ with slight perfbme. HorL 
Tran$. Vol. vi, p, X47, 

36. American Scarlet. BerU Tram. VoL vi. p. 1.60^ 
Black American. lb. 

Fruit large, conical, and pointed, with a neck, of a deep 
rich shining blood red, rough, ^eeds numerous, brownish » 
not deeply embedded^ wiSi sharp intervals. Flt^h dark 
scarlet, firm, with a core ; flavour rich and agreeable. 

37. AusTRiAif Scarlet. 

Cluster Scarlet. Globe Scarlet. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet.* Nova Scotia Scarlet. 

Duke of York's Scarlet. Oatlands Scarlet. 

£arly Prolific Scarlet. Prolific Scarlet. 

Fruit nearly globular,, of a moderate or rather small size, 
of a rich bright scarlet. Seeds deeply embedded, with shcurply 
ridged intervals^ Flesh sohd, pale scarlet ; flavour peculiar, 
sharp, and pleasant. 

Tliis Strawberry is the earliest of aU the sorts, ripening at 
least a week before the Old Scarlet, and a most abundant 
bearer. Its runners are produced very early ; they are nu- 
merous, small, and of a reddish colour. 

38. Autumn Scarlet. Hort. Trails, Yol. vi. p. 176. 
Fruit about the size of the Old Scarlet, ovate, with a neck, 

of an uniform dark shining red. Seeds yellow, deeply em- 
bedded, with rigid intervals. Flesh solid, firm, pale scarlet ; 
the flavour good. 

39. Bishop's Sbedlinq Scarlet. Hert.. Trans. Yol. 
vi. p. 17^. 

JFVii«|of mpderate size, round, with a neck, hairy, light 

* la t&e Art. 7V«si«. thw wcaVed the 2>«i« •/ Kmtm Slrmwb^frf, and Ui* 
Attttriaa Scarlet one of it« Bynpnyms : this I have not adopted, for this utmnlt rea- 
son, 'o it was ihtrodoeed into thia country from Germany in 1798. the Duke ofEenf • 
from NoTa Scotia in 1803. Iti priority of introduction, therefore, from Ciermany, 
ia thus eatabliahed ; and its name as Auttrian Scarlet was pubhshed in my Cata- 
lofue of 1615, tea years previously to thia part of the Horticultural Transactions 

■• ritai 
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^earleit. Seedt deeplj embedded, wi(h rigid iotervala. Flesh 
«oUd, firm, pale scarlet, with a moderate flavour. 

40. Black Roseberhy* Pom. Mag, 20. 

Fruit of good size, bluntly conical, deep purplish red, and 
shining. Seeds slightly embedded, with flattened intervals. 
F/e9^ dark Ted next the outside, solid, buttery, and juicy, 
with a very excellent flavour, differing much from other 
istrawfoerries; 

41. Carmine Scarlet. HorL Trans* Vol. vi. p. 168. 
Carmine Roseberry. lb.' 

Fruit large, bluntly conical, with a neck, of a brilliant, 
shining, varnished red.. Seeds slightly embedded, with sharp 
ridged intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, tinted with red, firm, 
and very high'flavoured. 

42. Charlotte. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 165. 
• Princess Charlotte's Strawberry. Ih, 

Fruit middle-sized, round, hairy, of a 4ark purplish red. 
Flesh scarlet;, firm, and high-flavoured. 
^ A very moderate bearer, but ripens early. 

43. Clustered Scarlet. Hort. Trans* Vol. yi. p. 
164. 

Clustered Wood Fine. lb. 

Fruit of a moderate size, obtusely conical, or nearly 
round, very dark purplish red. Seed9 of die same colour as 
the fruit, unequally embedded between the intervals, which 
are sometimes flat and at other times bluntly ridged. Flesh 
scarlet, firm, and well-flavoured. 

44. Cockscomb Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p. 
180. 

Fruit large, compressed, with a furrow along the apex, 
which appears as a simple indenture when the berry does 
not put on a oeckscorab shape ; the early berries are com- 
pletely eockscombed, so much so as to enclose the calyx 
within the firqit by surrounding the end of the peduncle ; co- 
lour bright scariet. Seeds psde, slightly embedded between 
flat intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, solid, with a large core, 
well-flavoured, but wifliont acid. 

45. Gartvstonb Scarlet. Hort» Trans. Vol. vi. p. 
171. 

Fruit middle-sized, round, hairy, with a short neck, of a 
rich glossy scarlet. Seeds red, deeply embedded, with round 
intervals* ■ Flesh scarlet, firm, with a shiirp agree^bls fla- 

tOUJC 
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46. Grimstoite Scarlet. Hori. Trant. Y(4. vis. pw 
166. 

Fruit midklle-sized, conical^ wi^ a neck, of a dark scarlet 
colour. Seeds numerous^, variously t^ut deeply embedded^ 
with regular acutely ridged iulervals. Flesh soJid, pale 
scarlet, ofexcellent Aavourt and possessing a peculiar sweet- 
ness. . , 

47. Grove End Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. p* 
169. Pom. Mag. 7. 

Atkinson's Scarlet. lb. 

Wil mot's Early Scariet. 

Fruit of considerable size« depressed, sphencal, of ait 
unif(^m bright vermilion colour. Seeds slightly embedded^ 
between flat intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, firm, with a core ; 
flavour agreeable, and slightly acid. 

This is a very excellent Strawberry, an excellent forcer, 
and an abundant bearer ; lipening its berries in succession^ 
and early. 

48. Hudson's Bay Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vx. 
p. 168. 

American Scarlet. Late Scarlet. 

Hopwood's Scarlet. York River Scarlet. 

Hudson's Pine. . 

Fruit large, with a iieck, irregularly shaped, approaching 
to ovate, of a rich dark shining red. Seeds unequal in size, 
deeply embedded, with ridged intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, 
firm, hollow, with a core ; of a moderate flavour, with much, 
acidity. 

This should remain ungalhered till it assumes a dark co;* 
lour and is fully ripe ; otherwise the acid which it contains 
predominates, and injures the flavour of the fruit. 

49. Knight's Laroe Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi. 
p. 178. ^ V 

American Scarletj ; Knight's Scarlet. 

Great American Scarlet. I^arge Scarlet. 

Hairy-leaved Scarlet. 

Fruit above the middle«siae, roundish, or slightly conical^ 
of a light vermilion colour. Seeds deeply embedded, with 
ridged intervals. Flesh nearly white, soft, of a pleasant 
flavour. 

50. Lrwisham Scarlet. Hort. Trans. VcJ. vi. p. 163* 
Scarlet Cluster. /6. 

^rtti* small-sized, roundish, with a short neck, of a uni- 
form dark, shining, purplish red, growing io clusters, slightly 
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kfiij. Seeds pmheidedy bmt not deep^ wltti flat intervals, 
Fleeh scariet, finn« and setid ; the flavour vejy modemie. 

5h MUTWVBir ScARLBT. Hart, IViiw. VoL vi, p. J 72. 

Mefhven Castle, Southampton Scaiiet. 

Fruit very large, cordate; compressed, KDclkiii^ to cocks- 
pomh IB the earliest fruit, the late ones conical, dark scar- 
let Seeda pale yellow; not deeply embedded, regularly and 
closely aet with ridged intervals, f^h Scarlet, very woolly, 
mnd teBj^iesa, wilk a large JiolUw in the centre. 

52; MO&BIS4NI A Scarlet. Hori, Trans. ToL vi. p. 
1«2. 

Fruit very small, round* dark red, growii^ in <;Iurters. 
. Seeds not numerous, more deeply embedded, with wide 
rounded intervals. Flesh whitish, sofl, with a detached 
45ore; flavour tolerable. 

63. Nairn's Scarlet. Rort, Trans^ VoL vi. p. 169. 

Frmt of moderate size, irreguliarly ovate, somietimes with 
a short neck; of a deep richr shining red. Seeds very deeply 
embedded, with sharp intervals, flesh pale scarlet, firm, 
with a core ; the flavour not rich* though agreeable, with less 
acid than the Hudson's Bay. It is a good bearer* ripening 
rather late. 

54. Narrow-leaved Scarlet. Hort. TranS. VoL vi. . 
p. .177. . . 

Fruit middle-sized, conical, with a neck, hairy, of a uni- 
fiiinn bright scarlet. . Seeds projecting, with BbX int^rak. 
Flesh Arm, solid, pale scaiiet, with a tolerably rich flavour. 

55. Oqlono Scarlet. Hort, Trans. Yol. vi. pi 15d. 
Long Scarlet. Padley's Early Scarlet, 
{jong-ihuted Scarlet 

Frutf rather large, oblong, with a long neck, wiiidi part 
being without see.ds has a peculiar glossy or shkiing appear- 
ance, of a bright light scarlet. Seeds few, deeply embedded, 
between ridged intervals. Flesh nearly of.the same colour 
as the outside, but a little p^er, firm, and Well-flavouM^d. 

66, Old Scarlet. Hort. Trans, Vol. Vi. p. 152. 

ficarlet lA^ngUyi p. 120. t 65. fig. 1. 

Ecarlate de Virginie. DuhampKNo. 11. 1 5. 

Early Scarlet. Scariet 

Origmal Scariet Virgin Scarlet. - 

Frmt middle-sized* globular* of a Uniform l^t poarlet, 
sli^y hairy. Seeds deeply embedded* with ridged interrtds. 

Flesh pale scariet, firm, and higb-Aivoiu^d* A ieiy good 
belusar, and ripens early. 

27* 
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This Strawbeny ripened at Twiekenhamt in 1727,- Maj 

10, O, S.,orMay21, N..S. 

&7. PiTMASTON Black Scarlet. Hart, Trans. Vol. 
vi. p- 175. 

Early Pitihaston Black. lb. 

Fruit of a ihoderate size, oblong, with a neck, of a dark 
purplish red, slightly hairy. Seeds of the same colour as ' 
the fruit on the exposed side, oh the other yellow, not deeply 
embedded, with rather flat intervals. Fl««/i tinted with scar* 
let, having a small core, tender, sweet, mixed with a pleasant 
acid, and has a little of the raspberry flavour. 

6S. RosEBERRT. HoH, TronS, Vol. ii. p. 380. t. 27. 
Vol. vL p. 166. 

Aberdeen. Rose Strawberry. 

Aberdeen Seedling. Scotch Scarlet. 

iProlific Pine. 

Fruit large, conical and pointed, with a v€tj short neck, 
dark red, hairy ; the early fruits assume a cockscomb shape 
where the plants are luxuriant. Seeds yellow, deeply em- 
bedded between ridged intervals. Flesh firtn, pale scarlet* 
with a core ; the flavour is not rich, it is however agree- 
able, and best when fully ripe. It is much admired by many, 
and eyen thought by some superior to the Old Scarlet. 

59. Scone Scarlet. Hort. Trans. Vol. vi p. 170. 
Pruii of a moderate size, rotind, without a neck, of a light 

shining red on the tipper side, paler on the other, hairy. 
Seeds dark brown, deeply embedded, with round intervals. 
Flesh firm, pale pink ; the flavour sharp, with abundance of 
acid. 

It is a great bearer, ripening later, and contains more acid 
than any other known strawberry. 

60. Sir JosHtJA Bank's Scarlet, Hort, Trans^ Vol, 
vi. p. 161. 

^ew Scarlet. /6. ^ 

Fruit of moderate size, oblong, with a neck, the apex 
blunt, of a bright scarlet. Seeds neariy prominent, with 
very flat intervals. Flesh bright scarlet, firm, and high fl&. 
voured. This Strawberry is very closely cdlied with the 
Jiustrian Scarlet^ with which it has probably soinetimes been 
confounded ; it ripens nearly at the same time, and though 
not 80 prolific, yet has a superior flavour. 

61. Vernon's Scarlet. Hort. 7Wfw. VoLvi. p. 174, 
White's Scarlet. lb. 
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Fruit middle-sized, round, dark red, rather hairy. Seeds 
slightly embedded, with flat intervals. Flesh pale vermilion, 
white in the ce^itre, solid, and well-flavoured. 

A good bearer, and ripens early. 

62. Wilmot's Late Scarlet. HorL Trans, Vol. iii. 
p. 115. 

JFVutf very large, bluntly conical, irregularly shaped, of a 
shining light red. Seeds small, deeply embedded, with ridged 
intervals. FleshyfYdte^ hollow in the centre ; flavour mode- 
rate. 

It is a good bearer, ripening late enough to succeed the 
Old Scarlet, and producing its berries in succession, so as 
to afford a continued supply : to be tasted in perfection, it 
should be eaten as soon as gathered. 

JVo^e. — In mentioning the size of fruit, it is to be Under- 
stood that the comparison is only made between those be- 
longing to each particular class, and not to those of any 
other. 

When it is stated that the fruit of the variety under de- 
scription has a core, the idea intended to be conveyed is, 
that the core .readily separates, adhering to the calyx when 
the receptacle is removed. 

^ Selection of Strawberries for a small Garden. . ^ 



Austrian Scarlet 


37 


Black Prince 


11 


Black Roseberry 


40 


Downton 


5 


Elton Seedling 


18 


Grove End Seedling 


47 


Keen's Seedling 


21 


Large Flat Hautbois 


34 


Bush Alpine 




Bed Wood 


3 



Old Pine 


23 


Old Scarlet 


66 


Prolific Hautbois 


35 


Red Alpine 


. 1 


Roseberry 


58 


Sweet Cone 


9 


White Alpine 


2 


Wilmot's Superb 
White Woo<i 


28 


4 
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P A R T II. 

PROPAOATIOBT AWO CUI^TIVATIOJf OP PRUlTSy 

ADAPTED TO THE AMERICAN CLIMATE. 



Principles OP Horticultural Operations, by JOHN LINDLEY, 
F. R. S. •&€. &c., Assistant Secretary op the Horticultural 
Socirty OF London. 

INTRODUGTION. 

In all books upon Gardening, a great variety of modes of 
' operating are comprehended, each of which has, it may be 
■ supposed, its own pecuUar ment under particular circum- 
stances. In several the very same mode is repeatedly* re- 
commended, with slight variations of phrasjBology, in speak- 
ing of many difierent subjects ; and it has at last become a 
Common complaint, among those who seek for information 
from books upon horticultural subjects, that they can find 
plenty of rules of action, but very few reasons. 

No greater boon could be bestowed upon the gardening 
woiid than, to reduce. all horticultural operations to their first 
prinoi{^e8, and to lay bare the naked causes why in one case 
one mode.. of procedure is advisable, and another in another. 
But there are few persons who are competent to undertake 
this task ; it requires a combination of great physiological 
knowledge, with a perfect acquaintance with the common 
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manipulation of the gardenePsait, and much experience in 
all the little accidents which are scarcely appreciable by the 
most observing cultivator, with which the mere n>an of sci- 
ence can necessarily have no acquaintance, but upon which 
the success of a gardenejr's operations often mainly depends; 
which are to the cultivator signs as certain of the issue of 
his experiments, as to the mariner are the almost invisible 
changes in the appearance of the heavens by which the wea- 
ther is prognosticated. 

Deeply impressed with a persuasion of the justice of the 
foregoing observations, and sincerely regretting that there 
should be no present expectation of such a task being under- 
taken by any one fully competent to it, the Editor of this 
work veutures to throw himself upon the indulgence of the 
public in attempting, not to carry into efTect such a plan him- 
self, but to sketch out, in reganl to the Fruit Garden, what 
he thinks the method should b^ upon which a more compe- 
tent person would do well to proceed, 

IMPROVEMENTS IN VAllIETIES. 

All our fruits, without exception,^have been so much ame- 
liorated by one circumstance or another, that they no longer 
bear any resemblance in respect of quality to their original. 
Who, for instance, would recognise the wild parent of the 
Coe's or Green Gage Plum in the savage Sloe, or that of 
the Ribston and Goidei^il Pippin Apples in the worthless acid 
Crab? Of. what resemblance can now be traced between 
the delicious Beurr^ Pears, whose flesh is so succulent, rich, 
and melting, and .that hard, stony, astringent fruit, -which 
even birds and animals refuse to eat? Yet these ate un- 
doubted cases of improvement resulting from time and skill 
patiently and constantly in action. The constant xlrqfyping 
of water will not more surely wear away the hardest stone, 
than will the reason of man in time compel all nature to be- 
come subservient to his wants or wishes. But it would be 
oflittle service to mankiiad that the quality of any fruit should 
be improved,- unless we found some efficient and certain 
mode of multiplying the individuals N/hetrobtmned. Hence 
there are two great considemtions to which it is, aliove- all 
things, necessary that the attention of the cultivator should 
be directed, vrz. AMKtiOHATioN and Paop Ai^ATioK. 

AmeUoraiion consists either in acquiring ne# and im- 
proved varieties ^fnnt, or in iiicreasing their good qualities 
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whea acquired. It will be as well to considet these two 
subjects separately. 

By wllat tneans the first tendency to change their nature 
was giveQ to domesticated plants, we are entirely ignorant 
It is probable that was originally due to accident, and also 
tiiat it was still mere chance which continued to operate 
down to very modern times. Philosophers are unacquainted 
with the reason why there should be any tendency to varia- 
tion from the characters first stamped on any species by 
Nature ; but all know that this tendency does exist, and in 
a most remarkable degree in many species. There is in 
all beings a disposition to deviate from their original nature 
when cultivated, or even in a wild state ; but this dispositioi» 
is so strong in some as to render them particularly welt 
adapted to become subject to domestication : for instance, 
the dog, the pigeon, and the barn-yard fowl, are cases in 
which this tendency is most strongly marked in animals ; 
and domesticated fruits are a parallel case inihe vegetable 
world. 

Without, then, vainly endeavouring to discover the first 
cause ofthis disposition to form varieties, let us take it as a 
naked fact that the disposition exists. Cultivators increase 
this disposition chiefly in two ways : either by constantly se- 
lecting die finest existing varieties for seed, or by intermix- 
ing the pollen and stigma of two varieties for the purpose of 
procuring something of an intermediate nature. The an- 
cients were unacquainted with either of these practices, and 
consequently their gardens contained few things which 
would now be deemed worthy of cultivation. The power 
of obtaining cross-bred varieties at pleasure has oidy ex- 
isted since the discovery of sexes in plants ; but as it exerts 
a most extensive influence oyer alterations in the vegetable 
kingdom, it may be considered the most important contrdl- 
ing power that we possess. 

In sowing seeds for/the purpose of procuring improved va- 
rieties, care should be had, not only that the seeds be taken 
from the finest existing kinds ; but also that the most hand- 
some, the largest, and die most perfectly ripened specimens 
should be those that supply the seed* ^ A seedling plant will 
always partake more or less of the character 6f its parent, 
the qualities of which are concentrated in the embryo when 
it has arrived at fiiil maturity. How this concentration takes 
place, we ''are as ignorant as why certain constitutional pe- 
culiarities are in men transferred from fiither to son, and 
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from ffeaeration to generatioii ; but we know that it does 
take {Mace. Now if the general qualities of a given vanetjr 
are concentrated in the embry6 under any circumstances, it 
is reasonable, to suppose that they will be most especially 
concentrated in a seed taken from that part of a tree in which 
its peculiar good qualities reside in the highest degree. For 
instance, in the fruit of an apple growing upon a north wall 
there is a smaller formation of sugar than in the same variety 
growing on a south wall ; and it can be easily understood 
Siat the seed of that fruit which is itself least capable of form- 
ing, saccharine secretions, will require from its parent a less 
power of the same nature, than if it had been formed within 
a {piit in which the saccharine principle was abundant^ It 
should therefore be always an object with a gardener, in se- 
lecting a variety to becoipe the parent of a new sort, to sti- 
mulate that variety by every means in his power to produce 
the largest and the most fully ripened fruit that it is capable 
of bearing. The importance of doing this is well known in. 
regard to melons and cucumbers, and also in preserving fu- 
gitive varieties of flowers ; but it is not generally practised 
in raising fruit trees, 

GROSS FERTILIZATION. 

The powtf of procuring intermedialevarietiee by the inter- 
mixture of the pollen and stigma of two different, parents is, 
however, that which most deserves consideration. We all 
know that hybrid plants are constantly produced in every ar- 
dent and that improvements of the most remarkable kind are 
yearly occurring in consequence. Experiments are, however, 
it may be supposed, sometimes made without the operator 
being exactly aware either of the precise nature of the ac- 
tion to which he is trusting for success^or of the limits with- 
in which his experiments should be confined* 

Cross fertilization is effected, as every one knows, by the 
action of the pollen of one plant upon^the stigmq^ of another. 
The nature of this action is highly curious. Pollen consists 
of extremely minute hollow balls or bodies ; their cavity is 
filled with fluid, in which swim particles of a figure varying 
from spherical to oblong, and having an apparently sponta- 
neous motion. The stigma is composed of very lax tissue, 
the intercellular passages of wh^ch have a greater diameter 
thqin die moving particles of the pollen. 
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When a grain, of poUen comes in contact with the stigma, 
it bursts and discharges its contents among the lax tissue 
upon which it has fallen. The moving particles descend 
through the tissue of the style, until one, or sometimes more, 
of them finds its way, by routes specially destined by nature 
for this service, into a little opening in the integuments of 
ihe ovulum or young seed. Unqe deposited there^ the par- 
ticle swells, increases gradually in size, separates into radicle 
and cotyledons, and finally becomes the embryo, — that part 
which is to give birth, when the seed is sown, to a new in- 
dividual. 

Such being the mode in which the pollen influences the 
stigma, and subsequently the seed, a practical consequence ' 
of great importance necessarily follows, viz. that in all cases 
of cross fertilization the new variety will take chiefly after 
its polliniferous or male parent ; and that at the same time it 
will acquire some of the constitutional pecuharities of its mo- 
ther.* Thus, the male parent of the Downton Strawberry 
was the Old Black, the female a kind of Scarlet ; in Coe's 
Golden Drop Plum, the father was the Yellow Magnum 
Bonum, the mother the Green Gage ; and in the Elton 
Cherry the White Heart was the male parent, and the Graf- 
fion the female. 

TheJimits within which experiments of this kind must be 
confined are, however, narrow. It seems that cross fertili- 
zation will not take place at all, or very rarely, between dif- 
ferent species, unless these species are nearly related to 
each other: and that the oflspring of the two distinct spe- 
cies is itself sterile, or if it possesses the power of multiply- 
ing itself by seed, its progeny returns back to the state of 
one or other of its parents. Hence it seldom or never has 
happened that domesticated fruits have had such an origin. 
We have no varieties raised between the Apple and the Pear, 
or the Quince and the latfer, or the Plum and Cherry, or the 
Gooseberry and the Currant. On the other hand, new va- 
rieties obtained by the intermixture of two pre-existing va- 
rieties are not less prolific, but, on the contrary, oflen more 
so than either of their parents ; witness the numerous sorts 
of Flemish Pears which have been raised by cross fertiliza- 
tion from bad bearers, within the last twenty years, and 
which are the most prolific fruit trees with which gardeners 

* In early crosaoi between distinct species this is particularly manifest ; but 
in those of varieties lone domesticated it is lees apparent, the distuotiona between 
Um parents themselves being less fixed, and less clearly marked^ 
^8 
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are acqaamted ; witness also Mr. Knight's Oiierries^ raised 
between the May Duke and the Oralion, aad the Coe's 
Plum already mentioned. 

It is, therefbre, to the intermixture of the moist valuable 
existing varieties of fruit that gardener? should trust for the 
amelioration, of their stock. By this operation, the pears 
that are in eating in the spring have been rendered as deli- 
cious and as fertile as those of the autumn ; and there is no 
apparent reason why those veryearly, but w(Hlhless sorts, such 
as the Muscat Robert, which usher in the season of peazs^ 
should not be brought to a similar state of perfection. 

There is no kind of fruity however delicious, that may not 
be deteriorated, or however worthless, that may not be ame- 
liorated, by particular modes of management ; so that aAer 
a given variety shall have been created, its merits may still be 
either elicited or destroyed by the cultivator. In this place 
those practices only need be considered that tend to improve- 
ment. 

TO CAUSE PRU1TFULNES8. 

Some fruits of excellent quality are bad bearers : this de- 
fect is remedied by a variety of different methods, such as, 
1 . B*j ringing the bark ; 2. By bending branches dotm- 
wards ; . 3. By training ; and, 4. By -the use of different 
kinds of stocks. All these practices are intended to produce 
exactly the same effect by different ways. Physiologists 
know that whatever tends to cause a rapid division of the 
sap and secretions of any plant, causes also the formation 
of leaf buds instead of flower buds ; and that whatever, on 
the contrary, tends to cause an accumulation of sap and se- 
cretions, has the efiect of producing flower buds in abun- 
dance. This circumstance, which at first sight seems to be 
difl&cult to account for physiologically, is no doubt to be ex- 
plained by the difference between leaf buds and flower buds 
themselves. In a leaf bud, all the appendages or leaves 
are in a high state of development, and the central part or 
axis, around which they are arranged, has a tendency to' ex- 
tend itself in the form of a branch as soon as the necessary 
stimulus has been communicated to the system by the Hght 
and warnath of spring. In a flower biid, the appendages or 
leaves are in that imperfectly formed, contracted state, which 
we name calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistilla ; and the cen- 
tral part around which they are. arranged has itself no tenden- 
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cyvta eloogate. uad^ &e infibeniee of the usual ^muli^itfs* 
Heoee a flower. bud or flower«^ is nothing but a conUra^cled 
braneh; a^ is i»royod by. the occasional elongation of Uie 
axis in flowers that ex(>and during unusually hot damp wea* 
ther late in the spring, becoming branches, bearing sep$iW> 
and petals instead of leaves. It is, therefore, easily to be 
understood why, so long as alHhe motions in the fluids and 
secretions of the tree go on rs^idly, with vigour, and without 
interruption, only rudiments of branches (or leaf buds) should 
be> formed; and why, on the other hand, when the former 
become languid, and the parts are formed slowly, bodies of a: 
coBtracted nature, with no disposition to exten^on, (or flower 
buds,) should appear^ 

It .will be foiuMl that the jsuccess^of the practices abovet 
enumerated, to which the gardens has recourse, in order to 
increase the fertility of his fruit trees, is to be explained by. 
what has just been said. In ringing fruit trees,^ a cylinder 
of bark is ciit from the branch, by which means the return of 
the elaborated juices from the leaves down the bark is. cut 
ofi*, and^all that would have been, expended below the annu- 
lar incision is confined to the branch above it. This pro- 
duces an accumulation of proper juice ; and flower buds, or 
fertility, are the result. But there is a defect in thi? prac 
tice, to which want- of success in many cases is no doubt 
to be attributed. Although the returning fluid, is found to 
accumulate above the ai^ular incision, yet the ascending 
sap flows along the albemuuk into the buds with nearly i^ 
much rapidity as ever, so that the accumulation is but im<^ 
perfecUv produced. On this account the second practice, 
of bending branches dawnwar<ki is found to be attended 
with more certain consequences. The eflect of turning the 
branches of a tree from thei): natural position to a pendidous 
or a horizontid one is, to impede both the ascent and the des- 
ceiit of the fluids in a gradual hut certain manner. The tissue 
of which branches are composed is certainly permeable to 
fluids in every direction ; and there can be no doubt that 
the vital action of the vessels of a plant is performed both in 
the ttaturaliand in an inverted position* So long as that erect 
direction ofi the branches which i» natural to them is exactly 
maintained^ the flow of their fluids, being subject to. no io- 
(ercaptions, will take place ia the freest possible manner ; 

* Thia operation ahoold be retorted to with great care, or the branches may 
1^ J(m«4: ; . it appeiuB to.ioe %foolj«h experifpent ^1% £4- 
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but the moment this natural direction is deviated from, the 
vessels become more or less compressed, their action is im- 
peded, and finally, if the inversion is perfect, it becomes so 
slow tiiat an accumulation of the proper juices necessarily 
takes place through every part of the system. 

One of the objects of training is to produce the sanie ef- 
fect. Branches are bent more or leas from their naturally 
erect position ; their motion, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of winds upon them, which is known to facilitate the 
movement of tbe fluids, is totally destroyed ; and hence 
arises the accumulation of proper juice which is necessary 
to their fertility. Nor is the influence of the stock of an es- 
sentially different nature. In proportion as the scion and 
the stock approach each other closely in constitution, the 
less effect is produced by the latter ; and on the contrary, 
in proportion to the constitutional difference between the 
stock and the scion, is the effect of the former important. 

Thus, when Pears are graded or budded on the wild spe- 
cies. Apples upon Crabs, Plums upon Plums, and Peaches 
upon Peaches or Almonds, the scion is, in regard to fertili- 
ty, exactly in the same state as if it had not been grafted at 
ail. While, on the other hand, a great increase of fertility 
is the result of grafting Pears upon Quinces, Peaches upon 
Plums, Apples upon Whitethorn,^ and the like. In these 
latter cases, the food absorbed from the earth by the root of 
the stoek is communicated slowjy and unwillingly to the 
scion ; under no circumstances is the communication be- 
tween the one and the other as free and perfect as if their 
natures had been more nearly the same ; the sap is impe- 
ded in its ascent, and the proper juices are impeded in their 
descent, whence arises that accumulation of secretion which 
is sure to be attended by increased fertility. No other in- 
fluence than this can be exercised by the scion upon the 
stock. Those who fancy that the contrary takes place ; 
that the Quince, for instance, communicates some portion 
of its austerity to the JPear, can scarcely have considered the 
question physiologically, or they would have seen that the 
whole of the food communicated from the albemum df the 
Quince to that of the Pear is in nearly the same state as 
when it entered the roots of the former. Whatever elabora- 
tion it undergoes must necessarily take place in the foliage 
of the Pear ; where, far from the influence of the Quince, 

* ThiB ia probablr a mistake : " Whitethorn" could not have been intended. 
He should have said Paradise or Doucin stock. j8m» £«U 
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secretioiis natural to tbe variety go on with no inofe inter- 
ruptton than if the Qtoaee formed no part of the system ef 
the indiriduat. 

If we consider ttpon what principle the flamwr of pifHien^ 
Uirfruita niay ke improved^ we shall find that it is endfely 
due to the increased action of the vital functions of leaves. 
When the sap is first communicated by the stem to the leaves, 
it has experienced but few chemical changes since it first 
entered die roots. Such changes as it has undergone have 
been due rather to the solution of some of the pre-existing 
-pecollar secretions of the individual by the sap in its way 
upwards through the albemum, than to any other cause. 
As somif however, as it enters the leaves, it becomes alter- 
ed in a variety of ways, by the combined action of air, and 
Hght, and evaporation; for which purposes the leaf is ad- 
mirably adapted by its anatomical structure. Thus altered 
in the leaves, it ceases to be what we call sap, but becomes 
the proper juice ; or, in other words, acquires the pecufiar 
character of the final secretions of the individual from which 
it is formed. Discharged by the leaves into the bark, it is 
thence conveyed by myriads of channels of cellular sub- 
stance throughout the whole system. From these secre- 
tions, of whatever nature they may be, the fruit has the 
power of attracting such portions as are necessary for its 
maturation. Hence it follows, that the more we can increase 
the peculiar secretions of a plant, the higher will become the 
qaatity of its fruit ; and that, on the other hand, the less the 
plant is in condition to form those secretionsy the less will 
be (he quality of the fruit. It is for the purpose of produ- 
cing the former effect that pruning and training trees are 
more especially destined. In pruning, we remove all thosTe 
superfluous branches which overshadowed the remainder, 
and we endeavour to expose every part to the freest action 
of light and air. In training, the same thing takes place, 
but is increased; there is not a branch that is not fuUy 
exposed to the most direct rays of light, and to the freest cir^ 
culation of air, and even to the unimpeded action of the sun 
in aspects exposed to the south, east or west. This action is 
•bvionsly most powerful on the south, and hence the higher 
quality of fruits matured upon that exposure than on any 
other ; while, on the other hand, fruits raised upon a nordiem 
aspect are well known to be less highly flavoured than those 
from even an open standard. For a similar reason^ forced 
MdBi which are obtained at a period when there is little 
28* 
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lightf cannot be compared with those which are mtitured 
in the full blaze of a summer sun ; and hence melons grown 
in frames covered with mats, and carefully excluded from 
the influence of that solar light which is indispensable to 
them, have, whatever may be their external beaiity, none of 
that luscious flavour which the melon, when well cultiva- 
tedt possesses in so eminent a degree. 

PROPAGATION. 

The next subject of consideration is the mode of multiply ^ 
ing improved varieties of fruit, so as to continue in the pro- 

feny exactly the same qualities as existed in the parent. 
Fnless we have the power of doing this readily, the advan- 
tages of procuring improved races would be very much cir- 
cumscribed ; and the art of horticulture, in this respect, would 
be one of the greatest uncertainty. The usual mode of in- 
creasing plants, that mode which has been more especially 
provided by nature, is by seeds ; but, while seeds increase 
the species without error, the peculiarities of varieties can 
rarely be perpetuated in the same manner. In order to 
secure the multiplication of a variety, with all its qualities 
unaltered, it is necessary that portions should be detached 
from the original individual, and converted into new. indi< 
viduals, each to undergo a similar dismemberment, with 
similar consequences. It happens that, while in animals 
this is impracticable, except in the case of polypes, the sys- 
tem of life in a plaat is, of all others, the best adapted to such 
a purpose. We are accustomed to consider individual 
plants of exactly the same nature as individual aniifials : this 
is, however, a vulgar error, which is dissipated by the slight- 
est inquiry into the nature of a plant. A plant is really an 
animated bpdy, composed of infinite multitudes of systems 
of life ; all, indeed, united in a whole, but each having an 
independent existence. When, therefore, any number of 
these systems of life is removed, those which remain, as 
well as those which are separated, will, under fitting cir- 
cumstances, continue to perform their natural functions as 
well as if no union bjstween them had ever existed. These 
systems of life are buds, each having a power of emitting 
descending fibres in the form of roots* and also of ascending 
in. the form of stem. The first of these buds is the embryo ; 
the others are subsequently formed on the stem emitted by 
the embr/o. As these secondary buds develop, their de- 
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scending roots combine and foim the wood, their ascending 
stems give rise again to new buds. These buds are all ex- 
actly \Sie each other : they have the same constitiition, the 
same organic structure, and the individuals they are capa- 
ble of producing are, consequently, all identically the same ; 
allowance, oi course, being made for such accidental inju« 
ries or alterations as they may sustain ddring their subse- 
quent growth. It is upon the existence of such a remark- 
able physiological peculiarity in plants, that propagation en- 
tirely depends ; an evident proof of which may be seen in 
this circumstance. T^ke a cutting of a vine consisting only 
of the space which lies between two buds, or an intemodium, 
as botanists would call such a piece, and no ^rt will succeed 
in ever making it become a new plant, no matter how con- 
siderable the size of the intemodium may be.* But, on the 
other hand, take the bud of a vine without any portion of the 
stem adhering to it, and it will throw out stem and root, and 
heeome a new plant immediately. If we examine the various 
modes employed in horticulture for propagating plants, we 
shall find Uiat, however different they-may be in appearance, 
they all consist in the application of these principles under 
various forms. It will be most convenient to consider these 
methods separately. 

Propagation is effected by the arts of Increasing by Eyt$4 
Striking from Cuttings^ Layings Buddings and Grafling. 

PROPAGATION BY EYES. 

Increasing by Eyes is the simplest of' all these methods : 
it consists in nothing but extracting a single system of life, 
or a bud, from a giveil plant, placing it in due heat and 
moisture, and surrounding it with fitting food, and thus caus- 
ing it to grow as a solitary individual, instead of as one of 
the community to which it originally bel<Miged. 

CUTTINGS, 

Striking from Cuttings is a slight modification of the last 
method. Instead of taking a single bud, a stem containing 
two, three, or more buds, is placed in circumstances fitted 

* This is, of course, said without feference to the power which some plants 
possess of developing latent buds, — a iubject which is foreign to the present in- 
quiry. 
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for tiia ■wiatffiiMinfto of ite life. Inthiscaie* theehaacesef 
MMceM are increated by the additional number of bads 
wlucb ara the subject of ezpefknent That bud which k 
Iha nearest the bottom of the cutting emits its voetn ni once 
inio the earthy and so establishes a communifntion between 
the ffeneral system of the cutting and the medium from 
which its food is to be deiived. The other buds, by push- 
ing their stems upwards into li^t, attract the nutriment ah* 
sorbed by the roots, and so stimulate the latter to increased 
action* Ultimately, the roots of ati the buds descend bO" 
tween the bark and the wood until they reach the earth, into 
which they finally pass, like those of the first bud. Tbeie^ 
in another circumstance which renders the operati<A of 
striking plants fi-om cuttings less precarious tiianfrom eyes. 
In both cases, the buds have, at the outset, to feed upon 
matter in their vicinity, until they shall have formed roota 
which are capable of absorbing food fi'om the earth ; but in 
eyes, the nutritive matter can exist only in such portions of 
the stem as may have been cut away with themselves ; wh^ 
on the other hand, in cuttings, the stem itself forms an im* 
portant reservoir of nutriment. This is a consideration, the 
practical importance of which will be obvious to every cid* 
tivator. As it is from the buds alone of cuttings that roots 
proceed, it follows, that in cases of difficulty,, when plants 
strike unwillingly, any thing which may facilitate the inune- 
diate introduction of roots into the soil will be advantageous. 
It is for this reason that a good operator always takes care, 
that the lower end of his cutting is pared down as close to 
the base of a bud as may be practicsble without actually de- 
stroying any part of the bud itself; by this means the first 
emitted roots, instead of having to find Uieir way downwards 
between the bark and wood, strike at once into the earth, 
and become a natural channel by which nutriment is eon* 
veyed into the general system of the cutting. 

LATSRS. - 

Laying ia nothing but striking fi!om cuttings that are stiU 
aM n w ed to maintain their connexion with the mother plant 
by means of a portion at least of their stem. Where roots 
are emitted with ^at readiness, simply bending a branch 
Into the soil, leavmg* its point above ground, is sufficient to 
ensure the success of the operation ; but in cases of diffi- 
culty other expedients are resorted to, all which will still be 
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found to have reference to the emission of roots by buds. 
One common practice is, to head down the branch that is 
laid into the earth ; this is to call into action the buds below 
the incision, by stopping the general axis of development. 
Another method is to Umgue the layer, that, is, to split the 
stem just up to the origin of a bud ; a practice that has the 
effect of enabling the roots to be emitted into the soil through 
the wound more readily than if they had to pierce through 
the bark ; the resistance offered to their passage through the 
bark is in many cases so great as to compel them to con- 
tinue to m^ke wood rather than to appear in the form that is 
necessary for the success of the cultivator. 

BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 

Budding and' Grrajling are operations that equally depend 
for their success upon the property that buds possess of 
shooting roots downwards and stems upwards ; but in these 
practices the roots strike between the bark and wood of the 
stock, instead of into the earth, and form new layers of wood 
instead of subterranean fibres. The success of such prac- 
tices, however, depends upon other causes than those which 
influence the growth of cuttings. It is necessary that an 
adhesion should take place between the scion and the stock, 
so that when the descending fibres of the buds shall have 
fixed themselves upon the wood of the stock, they may not 
be liable to subsequent separation. No one can have stu- 
died the economy of the vegetable kingdom without having 
remarked that there is a strong tendency to cohesion in bo- 
dies or parts that are placed in contact with each other, 

GRAFTING. 

Two stems are tied together for some purpose : when the 
ligature is removed, they are found to have grown into one: 
two Cucumbers accidentally placed side by side, or two Ap- 
ples growing in contact with each other, form double Cu- 
cumbers or double Apples ; and most of the normal modi- 
fications of the leaves, floral envelopes, or fertilizing organs, 
are due to various degrees of cohesion in contiguous parts. 
This cohesion will be always -found to take place in the eel- 
lural tissue only, and never in the vascular tissue, in the 
stems of all such trees as are grafted by orchardists, the cel- 
lular tissue is found alive only in the medullary rays and th« 
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liber ; it is therefore essen^, in ihe first pkce^ tkat tlMse 
partst both in the. stock and the scion, should be placed in 
oootaet. In regard to the medullary rays^ these are so nUi- 
merouis and so closely placed -that it is scarcely possible.that 
a portion of one stem should be applied to another without 
the mednllary rajs of both touching each other at . many 
points. No care, therefore, is required to ensure -tl^, which 
may be safely lefl to chance. But in re^rd to the liber, 
or inner bark, as this is confined to a narrow strip in both 
stock and scion, great caro must be taken that they are both 
placed as exactly in contact with each other as possible, so 
that the line of separation of the. wood and bark should, in 
both stock and scion, be accurately adjusted. The success 
of grafting depends very much upon attention to thi'S. But 
there are other reasons why this accuracy in adjusting the 
line between the bark and wctod of the stock and scion is so 
important. It is at that part that the roots of the latter pasa 
downwards over the former ; and it is also there that the 
substance called cambium^ which serves as food -lor the 
young descending fibres,- is secreted. It is obvious, that 
the more accurate the adjustment of the line separating the 
wood from the bark, the more ready will be the transmission 
of 3roung fibres from the one to the other ; and that the less 
the accuracy that may be observed in this respect, the greater 
the difficulty of such transmission will be. Provided the 
stock and scion be.of exactly the same size, the adjustment 
can scarcely fail to be accurate in the most unskilfiil hands; 
it is in the more common case of. the- scion being much 
smaller than the stock, that this is to be most particularly 
attended to. 



BUDDINO. 

Budding differs from grafting in this, that a portion of a 
stem is not made to strike root on anotheristem, but that, on 
the contrary, a bud deprived of all trace of the woody part 
of a stem is introduced b^ieath the bark of the stock, and 
there induced to. strike root. In this. operation no care is 
requisite in securing the exact contact of similar parts, and 
a free channel for the transmission of the roots of the bud 
between the bark and wood of the stock ; for, from the very 
nature of the operation of budding, this must of necessity be 
ensured. The bark of the bud readily coheres, with the 
woud.of the stock, and secures the bud iiself against all. ac* 
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fiident or injuiy. But if precautions of the 3ame nature 9a 
in grafting are not requisite in budding) others, are of &o le9& 
moment. It is indispensable that the bud which is emplo^Qd 
should be fully formed, or whi^t gardeners call ripe ; if it is 

•imperfectly formed, or unripe, it may not be capable of that 
subsequent elongation upwards and downwards upon whiph 
the whole success of the practice depends.' Secondly, grent 
care should be taken, in raising thei)ark of the stock for the 

. insMtion of the bud, that the cambium be not disturbed or 
injured. The cambium is a secretion between the wood ai)d 
bark, not only destined to support the descending fibres of 
the buds, but also to generate the new cellular substance 
within which the descending fibres are finally found imbed- 
ded. Ii^ in ^e preparation of the bark for receiving the bud, 
thiis oasifoium be injured or disturbed, it becomes much less 
capable of cfFecting the cohaaion that is necessary, than if 
uninjured. In budding, therefore, the bark should be care- 
fully lifted Mj9, and not forced from the wood with a bone or 
metal blade, as is usually the case ; for although it is no 
doubt true, that an operation clumsily performed will pflen 

' succeed, yet it should be remembered, that if skilfully man- 
aged it would be attended with much more perfect success ; 
and that a habit of constantly operating with delicacy will 
enable a gardener to succeed with certainty in cases in which 
a bungling practitioner would be sure to fail. Little do those 
who crush with rude hands the tender limbs-of plants, reflect 
how delicate is that oiganization upon which the life of th^ir 
victim is dependent. 



TRANSPLANTING. 

Transplanting is, perhaps, that operation in which the 
greatest difficulty is generally found to exist, and in which 
the causes of success. or failure are often the least ujider- 
stood. 

Volumes have been written on the subject, and the whole 
range of vegetable physiology has been called in aid ofthe 
explanation of the theory ; yet I am much mistaken U* it 
cannot be proved to depend exclusively upon the two fol- 
lowing circumstances : 1. The preservatioh of the span^ 
gioles of the roots ; and, 2. TJu prevention of excessive eva- 
poration. 

It is well known that plants feed upon fluid contained in 
the soil, and that their roots are the mouths through which 
the food IS conveyed into their body. But the absorp- 
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tioo of fluid does not take place either bj all die surfiice of 
Uidr roots, nor even of their fibres, but onlj bf the extremi- 
ties of the latter, consisting of bundles of vessels surrounded 
by cellular tissue in a veiy lax apoogj state, whence those 
extremities are called spongioles. That it is only through the 
spongioles that absorpticHi to any amount takes place, is 
easily shown by growing a . plant in water and alternately 
preventing the action of the spongioles, when languor and a 
cessation of vital action comes on, and preventing the action 
of the general surface of the roots, leaving the spongioles 
at liberty, when the vital energies are immediately renewed. 
These spongioles are exceedingly delicate in their organi- 
zation, and a veiy slight degree- of violence destroys them. 
It is scarcely possible to remove the soil from the roots ^th- 
out injuring them in some degree, and if transplantation is 
effected violently or carelessly, they are in a great measure 
destroyed. In proportion to the size or age of a tree, is the 
difficulty of preserving them increased ; and. hence, at the 
same time, the difficulty of transplantation is augmented. If^ 
by any method, the spongioles could be preserved unharmed, 
there would be no reason whatever why the largest forest 
tree should not be removed as eaisily as the young plants in 
a nursery ; but their preservation in such cases is impossi- 
ble, and therefore the transplantation of trees of great mag- 
nitude cannot be effected. It is because of the security of 
the spongioles fi'om injury when the earth is undisturbed, 
that plants reared in pots are transplanted with so much more 
success than if taken immediately from the soil. Hence, 
also, when earth is frozen into a huge ball around the root of 
a plant, transplantation is effected with the same kind of cer- 
tainty. The practice of cutting the roots of large trees the 
year previous to removing them, is attended with success for 
a similar reason. Wherever the roots are cut through, the 
new fibres which are, emitted, provided a plant is in health, 
in short tufts, and each terminated by a spongiole, are much 
more easily taken out of the ground without injury than if 
they were longer and more scattered among the soil. When 
destroyed, the spongioles are oflen speedily replaced, parti- 
cularly in orchard trees, provided a slight degree of growth 
continues to be maintained. This is one of the reasons 
why trees removed in October succeed better than if trans- 
planted at any other time. The growth of a tree at that 
season is not, quite over; and the first impulse of nature, 
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when the tree finds itself in a new situation, is^ ci^te new 
mouths by nvhich to feed when the season for growing again 
returns. 



EVAPOBATION. 

Evaporation takes place in plabts to an inconceivable de- 
gree in certain circumstances. It is known by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Hales, that a sunflower plant will lose as much 
as 1 lb. 14 oz. by perspiration in twelve hours ; and that in 
general, ^' in equal surfaces and equal times, a man would 
perspire jV* ^^ P^^^^ ri?' or as 50 : 15 ;" and that taking 
all things into account, a sunflower perspires 17 times more 
than a man. The same most accurate observer found 
that a cabbage perspired in twelve hours 1 lb. 9oz. ; a Pa^ 
radise Stock in a pot, 11 ounces ; and a Lemon Plant 8 oz. 
Guettard states tlmt he found Comus Mascula perspire twice 
its X)wn weight in a day ; and Mr. Knight has remarked a 
Vine in a hot day losing moisture with such rapidity that a 
glass placed under one of its leaves was speedily covered 
with dew, and in half an hour the perspiration was running 
off the glass. In damp or wet weather this evaporation is 
least ; ia hot dry weather it is greatest. This loss has all 
to be supplied by the moisture introduced into the system 
by the spongioles ; and faence, if the spongioles are destroy- 
ed, and evaporation takes place before they can be replaced, 
a plant must necessarily die. This is^e reason why decidu- 
ous tre.es cannot be transplanted when in leaf; it is impossi- 
ble to remove them without injuring their spon^oles, and it 
is equally impossible to hinder the evaporation by their 
leaves : but if they are kept in potsj it matters not at what 
season their removal takes {dace, because as their- spon- 
gioles are then uninjured, even excessive evaporation would 
be made good by their action. It is well known tlmt cer- 
tain evergreens, such as Hollies, Laurels, &c., can be 
transplanted in almost all months ;* this arises from their 
perspiration being much less copious than in deciduous 
trees, wherefore the spotigioles have less difficulty in sup- 
plying the loss occasioned by it ; yet even evergreens 
cannot be removed in the hottest months in the year, be- 



* Not ezactIy*correct : Ever^eens, no more than deeidnoni treoB can h« tran»- 
all m " " * " ■ 
these p 

29 



planted at all periods, nor ^^ in almost all months.'* In their nowiog season, th^ 

My grow very rapidly, and at these periods rftm«Tal of tb«m woald be vent 

•ns, if not fatal. Jhn. Ed. *" 
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cause attbn ihe action of 'such spongioles as zpaj be saved 
in the operation would not be sufficient to supply the waste 
"by evaporation. Plants first beginning to grow in the spring 
with their leaves just turning green, are in a most unfit state 
to remove ; for, when transplanted, their roots will not have 
time to form a sufficient number of new spongioles to sup- 
ply the loss to which the rapid perspiration by the leaves $t 
that season will give rise. It is upon this same principle, 
that if deciduous plants are taken from the ground in the 
summer, they are put into pots and placed in a hot-bed to 
recover ; not for the sake of the heat, but because the at- 
mosphere of a hot-bed is so charged with humidity that per* ' 
spiration cannot go on, so that the vital energies of the plant 
instead of being wasted by evaporation, are directed to the 
formation of new mouths by which to feed. 

This is but a brief outline of what the principles are upon 
which the common operations (i*the Fruit Garden depend ; 
yet it is hoped that it may not be without its use in calling 
attention to the rationalia of what may seem extremely sim- 
ple and well-understood practices, but which are undoubt- 
edly neither so perfect, nor generally so skilfuUy performed, 
as to be incapable of amendment. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF APPLES. 

Sect. I. — Standard Trees for Orchards. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Propagation. 

The stocks necessary for this purpose should be raised 
from the seed, which may be procured from the cider-mill, 
and ought to be sifled out of the pumice, washed clean 
and dried, which is a far better way than the slovenly mode 
of using the pumice and seed together, as is sometimes 
done. Early in the spring, or as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, having a good piece of ground well dug 
and prepstred, with a hoe £-aw shallow drills about a foot 
or eighteen inches apart, sow the seed thin and even in the 
drills, cover in the drills with the earth, settling it well down 
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with the feet ; rake the bed smootlu afterwards ^the only 
care will be to keep them clean from weeds. 

The next spring^t will be best to take them all up, shorten 
the ends of the roots, and sort them, so as to have them as 
near of a size in each row as possible. Having the nursery 
ground ready, proceed to plant them in rows, ahout four 
feet apart, and about two feet from plant to plant in the row, 
here they may remain two years, and the only care required 
will be to keep them free from weeds until they are fit for 
grafting ' 

Grafting* 

. The most expeditious mode of performing this operation 
in the nursery, is by heading the stocks down to the ground, 
and having the scions of jpuch sorts as are required, in readi- 
ness, make a cut in the stock, first sloping it off, then take 
the scion or grafl, sipping it ofi'in the same manner so as to 
form a splice ; make a spUt upwards in the scion, and down- 
wards in the stock, and tongue them together, so that the 
bark of the grafl may meet and join well with the bark of 
the stock: then apply a string of bass matting around 
the parts so joined to keep them together, afterwards with a 
hoe draw up the earth so as to cover the place of contact 
with the mould. , 

When the grails are well taken, untie the string before it 
cuts much in the stock, and the work is performed. 

This operation is termed whip^grajiing ; and, in fact, 
every other species of grafling, however varied, and by what- 
ever name called, is nothing more in reality than the simple 
principle of cutting off a piece of the bark of the stock and a 
piece of the bark of the graft, tying them together, and ex- 
cluding the external air from the wOund until it heals, when 
by a natural process the grafl will be united to the stock. 

If trees require to be grafted to a standard height, the 
operation and the principles are the same, only seme graft- 
ing clay, or a composition of wax, rosin, and tallow, must be 
used to exclude the external air. As many sorts of compo- 
sitions have been proscribed, my impression is that nothing 
more is required than to exclude the air ; whatever answers 
this purpose best is aU that is required. The composition 
of Forsyth, (of which so much has been said,) I admit, is 
very excellent ; the principle article of die composition, viz. 
cow-dung, was known hundreds of years before Forsyth 
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was bom, and ai^lied as a plasty on trees from which 
laige branches bad been cut off: it forms by exposure a 
crust in a daj or two ; when this is dons it is not liable to 
be washed away until the wound is healed. Sfr. Forsyth's 
additicm of sifted lime rubbish would answer a good pur- 
pose for hardening it sooner ; the bone-ashes and the rest of 
the flourish were not amiss : the best part of it, howr- 
ever, was several thousand pounds obtained from the British 
House of Commons. But to return : after the grafted trees 
are fit to transplant, which in the first instance will be two 
years, and in the other, the head may be formed at once» 
and transplanted in the fbll or spri^ following, where they 
are to remain for fruiting. — Am. J&2. 

There are only two kinds of stocks on \duch it is desira- 
ble to propagate the apple : the first is that for our most vi- 
gorous and hardy sorts for orchard planting, as before de- 
scribed ; the second for our more tender and delicate des- 
sert apples, for dwarf trees, and espaliers, for the garden. 
This last is most generally, in our nurseries, called Sie Pa- 
radise stock, although widely different fi-om the Pomme 
Paradis of the French, a sort not worth growing in this 
country.* 

In &e cider counties, the stock is generally trained up 
standard high, and when grown sufficiendy large for the 
purpose, it i& grafted the height at which it is intended the 
head of the tree should be formed : this is generally fi'om 
seven to eight feet firom the ground. In the nurseries, all 
the apples intended for standards are grafted about nine 
inches high only, allowing them to grow up standard high, 
and forming the head upon the second year's shoot ; but in- 
stead of grafting them, a much better method is to bud them, 
as they make much better trees in the same length of time. 

This latter practice is recommended for standards only, 
as I have always found grafted plants of apples, and also 
those of pears, plums, and cherries, far superior for dwar& 
to those which have been raised from buds. 

TransplatUing. 

With re^rd to pruning, training, and general manage- 
ment of fruit trees of every description, I wish it to be fully 
understood, that they cannot be removed from the Durseiy 

* See the note on theie itocks, p. 31^ — Am. Ed^ 
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too soon afler the wood has become ripe» and the leaves 
fallen off; for between this time and the winter many of 
them will make fresh roots, and be prepared to push forth 
their young shoots with much more vigour in the spring, 
than those whose transplanting has been deferred till a late 
period of the season. 

It should, therefore, be constantly borne in mind, that 
where the greatest success is desired in forming new plan- 
tations of trees, whether in the orchard or the garden, such 
necessary precautions should not be lost sight of, in order to 
secure it. 

The first step to be taken, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of this object, is an early and effectual preparation of 
the soil ; and die next, an early transplanting of the trees ; 
the rest will depend upon their subsequent management. 
On this latter subject I shall give a few short, and, I hope, 
intelligible directions, under the different heads as they oc- 
c«r, in addition to what has been said when treating of their 
propagation. 

Open Standards. 

Such trees as are intended for open standards, •should be 
young, clean, and healthy ; their stems should be straight, 
and their heads should consist of not less than three, nor 
more than four branches, equal in strength, and regularly 
placed : these will be sufficient to form the principal limbs, 
for the support of the largest heads that can be required. 

The trees should be staked as soon as planted, in order 
to keep them upright, and to secure them against violent 
winds. They should not be headed down the first year, 
nor will they require to be headed down afterwards, in 
such trees whose growth is upright ; but such as are of a 
pendent growth should remain till they are well established 
in the ground ; and may then be headed down, leaving the 
branches nine or twelve inches long ; when the young shoots 
will assume a more upright direction. At 'the end of 
the year these should be thinned out, selecting those 
which are the best placed and most regular in their growth 
for forming the future head. After this, nothing more will 
be necessary than to look them over from time to time, cut- 
ting out carefully any superabundant branches which may 
appear, particularly diose which have a tendency to iiyiim 
the proper figure of the head, or are likely to become 
29* 
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Btrooger thaii the rest : these latter, if suffered to remaia, 
wfll injure any descriplioa(^tree« whetlier it be a standard^ 
or an espalier. 



Sect. II. — Open Dwarfs for Gardens. 

Open dwarfsare such as are general! j planted on the bor- 
ders, or in the quarters of the garden, and consist of such as 
are intended to fuinish firuit for the dessert only : those for 
the kitchen more properly belong to the orchard department. 
Besides, open dwarfs should consist of those kinds whose 
wood is short, slender, and easily kept within a moderate 
compass : this latter object is accomplished more effectu-^ 
ally by grading them upon the Doucin stock.^ Trees for 
this purpose should have their branches of an equal streng^ : 
those which have been grafted one year, or what are termed 
by nurserymen maiden plants, are the best ; they should 
not be cut down when planted, but should stand a year, and 
then be headed down to the leugth of four or six inches, ac- 
cording to their strength; these will produce . three or four 
shoots from each cut-down branch, which will be sufficient 
to form a head. At the end of the second year, two or 
three of the best placed of these from each* branch should 
be selected, and shortened back to nine, twelve, or fifteen 
inches each, according to their strength, taking care to keep * 
the head perfectly balanced, (if the expression may be allow* 
ed,) so that one side shall not be higher nor more numerous 
in its branches than the other, and all must be kept as near 
as may be at an equal distance fi-om each other. If this re- 

* The Btockg on which Apples should be budded or grafted to form open Dwarfs 
or Etpaliersj are the two rollowing : 

1. The Paradise Apple. This is a very dwarf growing tree. Fruit of a me- 
dium size, round, and flattened at the ends. Eye dosed and sunk in an even basin. 
St^k slender, sunk in a deep cavity. Skin a light yellow. Flesh soft and tender. 
Jitice sweet, though not in abundance. 

Ril>e about the middle of July. 

This is the most dwarf Apple known, and the best when very dwarf trees are re- 
quired. 

S. French Paradise, or Doucin. Fruit small. Ripe in September. A sour 
useless crab. The tree or shrub grows generally to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and is much used by the l^rench for Dtoarfs and Espaiiere. English gaideners 
prefer the former, particularly for small gardens. 

propagation' Both of the kinds may be'raised by layers, cuttings, or suckers. 
The two first modes are the best. Grood strong layers may be raisMl fit for grafL- 
ine, the second season. The cuttings ought tobe of two years' growth before they 
will be strong enough for grafting ; care must be taken to keep them perfectly cleao, 
takiHff away any suckers that may appear; and this practice must be always at- 
tended tp, or the stocks will be spoiled. Am. £d. 
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ffulnrity in forming the head be attended to and effected at 

first, there will be no difficulty in keeping it so afterwardst 

by observing eithes to prune tp that bud immediately on the 

inside next to the centre of the tree, or that immediately on 

the outside. By this means, viewing it from the centre, the 

branches will be produced in a perpendicular line from the 

eye ; whereas, if pruned to a bud on the right or lefl side of 

the branch, the young shoot will be produced in the same 

direction : so that if &e branches formed round a circle be 

not thus pruned to the eyes on the right successively, or the 

left successively, a very material difference will be found, 

and the regularity of the tree will be destroyed, in one single 

year's pruning; which may be readily illustrated thus : — 

Fix on four branches, either in a direct line, or to a circular 

hoop, at the distance of eight inches from each other : let 

the first branch on the left be called a, the second 6, the 

third c, the fourth d ; head down a to the left hand bud ; b 

to the right ; c to the left ; and d to the right. When these 

have grown a year, those between 6 and c will be only six 

inches apart, while those between a and 6 and between c 

and d wUl be ten inches : thus the distances now are not as 

eight to eight, but as six to ten ; which would require- two 

' years' pruning in a contrary direction to restore the head to 

its former regularity : and it must not be forgotten that this 

system of pruning will hold good in every other case. 

What has just been said, has reference only to the leading 
shoots, which are always produced from the terminal buds 
when pruned, and which alone form the figure and beauty 
of the tree. The intermediate space must, of course, be 
provided for at the same time, having a regard to the num- 
ber of branches thus employed, that they do not crowd each 
other. On the contrary, they must be kept thin, and perfect- 
ly open, so as to admit plenty of sun and air, veithout which 
the fruit produced will be small and good for but little : the 
middle of the tree, indeed, mUst be kept quite open from the 
first to the lastj taldng care that all the surroundmg branches 
lead outwards, and preserving a regular dist^ce from each 
other. 

In pruning the supernumerary shoots, they should be cut 
down to wi£in an inch of the bottom, which will generally 
cause the surrounding eyes to form natural blossom spurs ; 
but where the tree is in a vigorous state of growth, branches 
will probably be produced instead pf spurs : if so, they must 
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all be cut out close, except one, wfaicli must be shortened as 
before. 

In all the winter prunings, care must be taken to keep the 
spurs short and close, none of which should at any time ex- 
ceed three inches : cutting out clean all the blank spuFs, 
which have produced fruit the previous summer, to the next 
perfect bud below. 

Should canker be perceived in any of the branches, or 
older limbs, if of a formidable nature, they should, at this 
pruning, be cut out to the sound wood, where, in general^ 
nature will have provided some young shoots of more thao 
usual strength, for the purpose of rcmed3ring the defect. 
When canker arises £rom some accidental cause, such as 
wounds, it may be overcome by early attention ; but when 
it arises from a constitutional disease, amputation is the only 
remedy for the affected part. Should it break out on an eX'- 
tended scale, an efficacious remedy will be sought in vain — • 
the shortest and the least expensive, will be to root up the 
tree. 

These appear to me to be all the instructions necessary 
to be observed in the management of open dwarfs ; they are, 
at least, such as I have myself pursued for many years ; 
and I have foimd am^le compensation, not only in abundant 
crops, but in fine and perfect specimens of fruit. 



Sect. II I. —p* EspaHera. 

Espalier trees are admimbly adapted for small gardens, 
where every yard of room is of consequence; and in large 
gwdens they are equally valuable with the open dwarf. 

There are two ways of forming espaliers : the most com- 
mon is that of training the two sides in the manner of hori- 
zontal wings : this method always leaves the centre open, 
from the curvature of the inner branches, which gives the 
tree an awkward and vacant appearance. The other method 
is to train a perpendicular shoot from the centre, and fiir- 
nish the sides with branches at right angles from the main 
stem : this last appears to me the most simple, and the best ; 
because it leaves no blank in the tree, and is the most easy 
to be accomplished. 

In proceeding to form a tree of this description, select a 
plant of one year old from the grafl, with three even shoots 
if possible : when planted, place five short stakes in the line 
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the espalier is intended to be trained, — one in the centre, 
and two on each side, — at a foot distance from each other ; 
training the centre shoot perpendicularly to the centre stake, 
and the two side shoots horizontally to the four others : 
these must be kept at their full length till the plant has been 
established a year. If it then appears to be in a state of vi- 
gour, cut back the three branches ; the two side ones to six 
inches, and the centre one to nine or ten. When the young 
shoots are produced from these, train the extreme or strong- 
est ones from each of the side branches horizontally. The 
'centre shoot will have produced three shoots at least ; the 
uppermost of which must be continued perpendicularly, and 
the two next beneath trained horizontally, one on each side. 
This will then form the espalier. This process must be con- 
tinued from year to year till the tree has arrived at its in- 
tended height, which is generally about five feet. 

If the centre shoot produces three others annually when 
cut down to nine inches, it will require seven years to com- 
plete the seven series of horizontal branches : but some- 
times it happens that the centre shoot possesses sufficient 
vigour to produce two series, or five branches, by shorten- 
ing it to eighteen inches instead of nine ; if so, this advan- 
tage may be seized. 

Should the tree, ailer having been planted a year, not 
possess sufficient vigour to throw out three shoots from the 
centre branch, all £e three branches must be cut'back to 
two or three eyes, and a single shoot trained from each : the 
year following proceed as <&ected at first : this will cause 
a delay in forming the tree. 

Ailer this, the horizontal shoots must be trained at length, 
shortening the supernumerary ones so as to form' natural 
spurs, as directed for the open dwarfs : the spurs, also, must 
be treated in the same manner. 

In training the espalier, it will of course have been found 
necessary, ailer the second year, to increase the number, as 
well as the size, of the stakes : they should be clean and 
straight, regularly placed, and supplied to the extent re-* 
quired by the tree. 



BY THE EDITOR. 

Trees intended for espaUers should be budded, or crafl- 
ed, on stocks that have a tendency to make them dwart^ and 
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to produce fruit at a much shorter period of time than they 
would do if worked on the free stock, and are intended for 
the garden only. Their use is to produce a great variety- c^ 
fruit on a small compass of ground. The espalier training 
is calculated, not only to take up little room, but, by their 
mode of growing, not to shade the ground so as to prevent 
the ffrowu of vegetables in the other parts of the garden. 
Kapalieri are formed on borders, each side of the princi- 
pal walks, running through the garden ; these borders are 
about seven feet wide, a row of posts are sunk in the centre 
of the border at about six feet apart, set by a line all through' 
the border, the tops sawed off even by line. Strips of Jath 
are nailed to the posts, which may be about a foot apart, 
making sevea or eight strips, and forming a trellis, to which 
the branches are tied, spread out horizontally, and forming 
a fan-like appearance. By good management they make a 
beautiful appearance, and may be kept covered with fruit 
with proper cultivation* Such kinds of fruit as are of a 
more tender and delicate nature may be perfected in this 
way, which often would not bear on the ordinary standard, 
where they could not have the same protection. 



CHAPTER ir. 
CULTIVATION OF APRICOTS. 

Propagation. 

The Apricot is budded principally upon two sorts of 
stocks : the Muscle and the Common Plum. The Breda, 
Orange, Peach Apricot, Purple, and Royal, are those ge- 
nerally budded upon the Muscle ; and although the Moor- 
park is for the most part budded upon the common Plum, 
on which it takes freely, yet I am persuaded that if it were 
budded upon the Muscle, the trees would be better, last 
longer in a state of health and vigour, and produce their fruit 
superior both in size and quality. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 



Apricots are oflen budded in this country on peach stocks ; 
on which they take well, and grow freely ; but they will not 
hold their fruit as well, nor will they be as hardy, and long- 
lived as those budded on good Plum stocks : a tree worked 
on a good Plum stock is worth six on a peach stock. For 
pruning, training, and management, of open dwarfs stand- 
ards, or espaliers, see* the directions for Peaches ; as Apri- 
cots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Almonds, produce their fruit 
on the shoots of the former season's growth, their man- 
agement in pruning and training will be similar. 



CHAPTER HI. 

CULTIVATION OP CHERRIES. 

PropagcUion, 

Cherries are propagated by budding and grafting upon the 
small Black Cherry stock. Those intended for standards 
are always worked standard high. 

In the nursery it ought not to be attempted to ^ work 
dwarfs among standards, except on those stocks which have 
not grown up sufficiently high for the purpose of standards, 
as they never ma^e good plants when overgrown by th© 
upper crop. Dwarfs are at all times the best when grown 
by themselves ; and if good bedded stocks have been quar- 
tered out, they will generally be fit to grafl when they have 
been planted a year, 

As I have observedbefore, when speaking of apples, bud- 
ding is not to be recommended for dwarfs, as they never 
make such good plants as those which have been grafted. 

In order, therefore, to preserve a uniformity in a quarter 
of cherries, and to grgw them with the least possible waste, 
it is necessary the stocks should be assorted previously to 
their being planted out, selecting the handsomest and best. 
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and as nearly of a size as possible for standards ; the smaller 
and less handsome ones may follow in the quarter to be em- 
ployed for dwarfs. By pursuing this method the crop of 
bom standards and dwarfs will be regular, and much better 
than when the weak plants have to contend with the strong, 
and the least waste will in all cases be occasioned. 

Pruning and Training. 

Standard cherries for the orchard require the same man- 
agement, generally, as standard apples, and the same me- 
thod may be pursued as directed under that head ; but as 
the former of these are more generally raised from bud^ thsm 
from grails, they will at first require a different treatment, 
namely, that of heading them down the first year. On this 
account they ought never to be planted later than the end of 
October, or the middle of November : this early planting 
will enable the trees to make fresh roots previously to the 
spring, when, in April, as soon as the buds begin to break 
out, they should be headed down to within three or four 
inches of the place where they had been budded. If the 
trees be good, there will be a sufficient number of eyes to 
produce as many shoots as will be required to furnish the 
head : should more than four be produced, they should be 
reduced to this num&er, of such as are the best placed. 
These must be allowed to extend at length without being 
shortened, nothing further being required ttian to cut out su- 
perfluous shoots, so as to keep the head uniform and hand- 
some. If the heads of young trees be carefully attended to 
the first three or four years, they will rarely get into confu- 
sion afterwards ; they must, nevertheless, be looked over 
frequently, as shoots are occasionally produced, through 
a local injury of the branch, which may require to be re- 
moved. 

ESPALIER CHERRIES. 

Espalier cherries, and those trained against the wall, re- 
quire precisely the same management, both as to pruning 
and training. For this purpose, trees which have been graft- 
ed are always to be preferred to those which have been 
raised from buds: they must be cut back at the com- 
mencement, as directed for Apricots ; but the branches, 
except in Morellos, must be trained horizontally instead of 
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obliquely, and always continuedat their foil leogth. In Dukes 
and Hearts the branches should be eight or nine inches 
apart, beginning at the bottom of the tree, and continuing 
each additional shoot in a parallel direction, till the number 
of series the wall will permit be completed. 

This mode of training will give a curved direction, more 
or less, after the first two or three on each side have been 
formed, to every additional sHoot before it gains its horizon- 
tal direction ; in consequence of which, lateral shoots must 
be- secured from the last series in their ascent, in order to 
fill up the middle of the tree. 

After this there will be nothing further required than to 
cut oft* all additional shoots as they are produced, to within 
half an inch from whence they sprang : the month of May 
will be sooii enough for the first pruning, and July for the 
second ; after which there will seldom be any more produ- 
ced in that year. As the trees acquire age, the spurs will 
advance in length ; but these must be kept within due bounds 
by cutting them out whenever they exceed three or fbur 
inches : by this means full-sized and perfect specim^is of 
fruit will always be obtained* 

Morello Cherries require a difierent mode of treatment : 
they are best trained obliquely, in the fan manner : their fruit 
is produced from the last year's shoots, and upon spurs from 
the older branches ; but the younger those spurs, the finer 
the fruit ; so that all spurs above two years old ought to be 
removed. 

The Morello Cherry produces a greater number of shoots 
than any other variety under similar treatment. This in- 
duces many gardeners to crowd their trees with double, and 
sometimes triple, the number of branches which they ought 
to have, to the great injury of the fruit, without adding in 
the least either to the bulk or weight of the crop. 

In assigning some limit to this practice, I would recom- 
mend, that none of the branches should, be trained nearer 
to each other than three inches, and from that to four and 
five, continuing the out-leaders at full length, as also those 
which follow at different distances ; insuring at intervals in 
every part of the tree a supply of young wood to succeed 
the extreme leaders. When the trees have attained their 
full size, these leaders should he cut out annually, in the 
winter pruning, in order to make room for the next succeed- 
ing branches. By this means the tree will alway be kept 
30 
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within its proper limits, and possess strength and vigour to 
support and mature a heavy and abundant crop. Other par- 
ticulars will be found where the Morello Cherry is descri- 
bed. See page lOl.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

CULTIVATION OF FIGS^ 

Propagation. 

Figs are propagated by cuttings, and by layers : the lat- 
ter method is the best, as plants at the end of a year are fit 
to take up from the stools, and to plant out where they are 
intended to remain. 

Cuttings taken from plants where layers cannot be ad- 
niitted, may be planted singly in pots, and placed under a 
frame, in a gentle heat, in March, uid they will make good 
plants at the end of the year. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING. 

. There is no description of fruit tree more easy to manage 
in its formation than the Fig : it produces shoots in abun- 
dance, and they grow readily and luxuriantly in every direc- 
tion. 

This being (he case, it is not very material whether the 
plant be particularly handsome when it is first planted out, 
provided it be clean, strong, and well rooted. Should there 
be any suckers rising up firom the. root, as there generally 
will be when the plants have been raised from suckers, they 
must be carefully removed, cutting them clean off at the 
place where .they are produced; 

If the plant be put out in the autumn, it niust be protected 
by some light dry covering, to prevent its head being injured 
by frost ; and it must also foe well mulched to secure its 
rootsr It is, however, sufficiently early to plant the Fig in 

* MoraUo CherriM are often traiMd on the ndrth eide of Uie wall or fenee, in w- 
«kr to haTotbe fruit Tory late. jSm. Ed. 
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March ; and the latter end of April it may be trained to the 
wall, if the head be large enough and suffieientlj handsome : 
if not, it should be headed down within nine inches of the 
ground, in order to its forming a new head. Should the 
plant be strong, it will, after this, throw up six or eight 
shoots : these must be trained obliquely, at regular distances, 
from one side to the other, and continued tul the autumn. 
Previously to the frost setting in, the top must again be pro- 
tectedf and the ground mulched as before. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

CuUivcUion of Figs in the Southern States, 

In the Garolinas, Georgia and Florida, Figs may be ob- 
tained in the greatest perfection, and of the best quality ; 
and I would particularly direct the attention of the new emi- 
grants to the fine climate of Florida to that of procuring the 
whole collection of Figs. They can be raised as common 
standard trees, and all the care necessary would be,4o keep 
the trees thinned out and trimmed to a handsome head. 
Quantities of dried figi^ are imported here every year, when 
-all the northern and eastern markets might be supplied from 
Florida, with little more trouble than picking, drying, and 
packing them up. They will, with attention, no doubts soon 
prove an article of commerce in Florida. 

Cultivation oj Figs in the Northern and JEktstern States. 

In all parts of the United States, the summers are suffi- 
cient to bring the fruit to maturity, but our winters are too 
severe for them, they must be protected ; and as they pro- 
duce fruit entirely on the shoots of the last season, U* severe 
frosts cut them down, of course no fruit can be expected. If 
the trees are formed in Espalier against a warm fence, they 
may be protected with mats and straw, covering them pretty 
thick during the winter. This, however, is rather a trouble- 
fsbme method, and not always attended with success. To 
have figs ui perfection, the best plan would be to make a 
sunken pit, about six feet wide ; the ground being dug out 
to the depth of four feet, the. back wall may foe made either 
of stone or brick, raised about seven feet high ; the front W£dl 
about four feet, or just above the surface, with rafters to 
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•lope from the back to the front wall^ and sashes or boaids 
to be laid on in the winter, and taken away in (he spring. 

In such a pit as this. Figs may be raised in the greateat 
perfection. Here also may be kept Oranges, Lemons, &c., 
without any aitifrcial heat, and with Uttle trouble, except 
that of training and pruning the trees, and manuring the bor- 
der every spring. A high, dry situation, open to the south, 
would be the most eligible. 



CHAPTER V. 

CULTIVATION OF GOOSEBERRIES. 

Propagation, 

Gooseberries are propagated by cuttings; but where 
strong euttings cannot be obtained, shorter oaes of six inches 
in length will be sufficient, planting them so that the two up- 
per eyes only are above the eur^oe of the bed .- these will 
generally produce two shoots each, the strongest of which, 
at the end of the year, tAay be selected to fprm the stem of 
the plant, and shortened to the desired height. If one or 
two small cuttings only ca^ be obtained from a plant for pro* 
pagation, short lengths of three inches each, including the 
extremity, may be planted with success, under a hand-glass, 
leaving only one eye above the surface ; or, which is better, 
level witii the sur&ce : the month of October is the best 
time for this purpose. 

In order to have fine, well-flavoured fruit, the bushes must 
be planted in a good soil and a fevourable situation, kept in 
a state of vigour, and thin of wood by annual primings, so 
as to, admit plenty of sun, and a firee circulation of air. 

The largest berries are grown on vigorous young bushes, 
which have not more than five or six branches, and allowing 
only two or three berries to grow on each, or indeed only 
one berry on each : the latter are invariably those which 
have carried ofi* the best prize. In dry hot weather, the 
plants most be supplied with water, and the finit shaded 
from the sun for a few hours in the middle <tf the day. 
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Ckdtiv€Uion of Croo9eberries4ind Currants. 

Gooseberries and Currants, when planted in the open 
quarters of a garden, require similar treatment ; therefore 
such directions, as are given for one may be strictly applied 
to the other, with but a very trifling deviation. 

In the quarters where the young bushes have established 
themselves, and made some vigorous shoots, the best placed 
of those should be selected to form the head : four shoots 
will be sufiicient to begin with ; these should be pruned 
back to six or nine inches, according to their strength and 
line of direction, from each of which three or four may be 
expected for another year. When these are pruned at the 
^nd of the second year, tworof the best placed shoots from 
each must be selected, and pruned back to six or nine inches 
as before, cutting the others out close to the mother branch, 
thereby preventing the production of fui unnecessary and 
Hseless number of shoots. . 

In the third winter, according to this method, each young 
bush win have eight shoots when pruned, which will be suf- 
ficient to form the principal limbs of the full grown head. 

In the fourth winter's pruning, the strongest and best 
placed shoot only should be retained from each branch, and 
that one pointing the most directly outwards, shortening it 
to six or nine inches as before, and cutting 6ff close all the 
rest: this will give much more room to the branches, and 
produce a more open and handsome head« than if two shoots 
had been retained to each branch as before. 

In the fifth pruning, should the head require a greater sup- 
ply of branches, two shoots- may be lefl, in the same man- 
ner as in the second and third year ; and this practice may 
be continued, leaving either one or two shoots to each 
branch, as occasion may require, so long as the bush stands; 
It must, however, be observed, that the older the bushes 
are, the smaller will be their leading shoots : these, of 
course, must be shortened -in proportion accordingly; so 
that a bush of fifteen or twenty years' standing will rarely 
require its extreme shoot to be left more than six inches in 
lei^th. 

Currants, when planted as open bushes, require a man* 
agement but little ctifiering from that of tiie goosebeny : 
uSa consists, chiefly, in leaving their shoots at a greater 
length in the annual prunings. In the dessert, the largest 

30* 
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bunches have always the best appeazance, and it rarefy hap- 
pens that they are not the besL 

To obtain these, the bashes must be kept very diin of 
wood, clearing away all young shoots from the middle, as 
they are produced, and thinning out the spurs, leaving those 
only which are young, and at a few inches distance from 
each other. The large white crystal Currant, thus managed, 
will sometimes produce bunches containing from twenty- 
fire to thirty berries each. 

When a plant has been completed in thb way, it may be 
kept in fuU bearing for several years, from its spurs alone, 
the best of which, it must be remembered, furnish the finest 
fruit. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CULTIVATION OP GRAPES. 

Prapagaiian. 

BY LAYERS. 

Vines are propagated by laying them down in pots ; by 
cuttings ; and by buds^ or single eyes. The first method is 
the most expeditious, Bnd the one most generally adopted 
in the nurseries : and where the shoots can be planted out 
against a south wall, in order to the better ripening of the 
wood, especially of those sorts which are tender, it is [Hre- 
ferable to the others, because it furnishes fine strong plants 
at the end of the first year. There are several ways of lay- 
ing down the vine : the one 4 have practised, and which has 
always- produced as good plants as I could desire, is to com- 
mence the operation as soon as the leaves have fallen off 
the vines. For the strong growing sorts, pots of Cast six- 
teen may be used ;* and for the weaker growers those of 
twenty-K»ur. Having prepared boibg good mould, cover 
the hole at the bottom with a lajge piece of potsherd, and fill 

• Poti aboat 6 inches wkfej by 6 inolM deep, imide mwnn^JBi, . 
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it three parts full : siiik it about two inches below the sur- 
face of the aoili at two or -three feet distance from the stole, 
aecc^ding to the strength and length of the layer. Pre- 
viously to its being laid down, take the shoot finnly in one or 
both hands, near the bottom; and give it- a twist, half or 
three-quarters round, till you find it give way by splitting 
longitudinally along the pith. This will not pass further 
upwards than the lower hand, and it is not intended it should 
extend more than a foot or eighteen inches from the stola ; 
the purpose of which is, to cause the layer to bend neariy 
flat at the neck next the plant, and to check the too great 
influx of sap from the stole to the la3^r when it begins to 
grow. The shoot must now be bent carefully, and placed 
in the pot, so that two or three joints remain within it, keep- 
ing the top as nearly perpendicular as you can ; cover it up 
with the prepared mould, and press it firmly, to keep the 
layer from springing out of the pot. It must now be short- 
ened, leaving two eyes only above the surface, and covered 
up with the mould round the stole to the depth of^^the two 
inches mentioned before : in like manner proceed till all the 
layers are put down. 

In the spring, when they have grown nine or twelve inches, 
they should be staked, lying the two shoots of each layer to 
the stake, cutting ofi^all the other shoots which are produced 
upon the bender between the stole euid the pot. When the 
shoots have attained the height of two or three feet, the up- 
permost shoot must be cut off, leaving the lower one only, 
training it up from time to time till it reaches the top of the* 
stake, which need not be more than six feet at the most, 
when it must be stopped : all the tendrils, as they are pro- 
duced, should be cut ofl* close ; and when lateral shoots are 
produced, they must be shortened, leaving only one eye to 
eaeh. When the main shoot has been shortened some time, 
it will cause two or three of the uppermost eyes to push out 
into shoots: these must be shortened to two eyes each, 
which, from the vigour of the plant, will, probably, push 
these lateral eyes into shoots like the former ; but tiiis will 
be the means of preserving all the lower eyes, which would 
otherwise have been converged into branches. When the 
plants have nearly finished then* summer's growth, the niid- 
die or towards the end of September, all the lateikls which 
had before been shortened only, should be cut ofl* close to 
the stem, which will not only give strength to the buds, but 
admit the sun so as to ripen the wood moreperfectlv. Whpn 
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the growth is complete, those eyes which had been cony^rted 
into branches at me extremity, being useless, may now be 
dispensed with, and the stem may be headed down to the 
first sound bud, and the plant will be complete. 

By CuttingB, 

In raising vines firom cuttings, those which ar^ furnished 
with two eyes each will be sufficiendy long for the purpose ; 
the lower part should be transversely cut close to the bud. 
They should be planted singly in small pots, filled with good 
mould, leaving the upper eye rather below the surface than 
above it. The pots should be placed either in the stove or 
in a hotbed, early in February, allowing the plants room as 
they advance in height, and shifting them into larger-sized 
pots when they have filled the first with roots. 

By Single Eyes. 

Tines raised from single eyes require the same manage- 
ment as those from cuttings, beginning only with a smaller- 
sized pot, and removing them into others as they acquire 
strengdi and require room. 

Pruning end Training, 

Several methods have been recommended by authors for 
Ihe pruning and management of vines, each of which is sup* 
posed to possess some particular merit; and as the ulti- 
mate object, in all cases, must be supposed to be that of a 
large crop of good fruit, it is material to consider how and 
by what means this is to be obtained, aiid also what descrip- 
tion of crop when it is obtained, whether that of a largo 
number of bunches, or a number of large bunches, the 
weiffht of the whole being the same. 
I teve myself ever been an advocate for large fi-uit. or the 

^teSv k« I^S- 'aV^ ^«^"« o^ fr"it i« «>ore to be esti- 
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VINERY. ' 

The at^inment then, of fine grapes can only be accofn- 
pHshed by having the vine in a vigorous and fiourishing state. 
In the vinery, and as soon as the vines are planted out, one 
good shoot must be trained to each rafter, or other place 
intended for its support ; and at the end of the year, or as 
soon as the leaves are fallen 0% it sheuld be cut down to 
the bottom of the rafter. In the spring the two uppermost 
shoots must be trained at length, cutting off any other which 
may be produced from the lower eyes. 

When these two shoots have cast their leaves in the au- 
tumn, one of them should be cut down' to two eyes, leaving 
the other shoot to ten, twelve, or fifteen eyes according to its 
strength. 

T'lus, according to Mr. Speechley's method, is the com- 
mencement of an alternate system of fruiting one shoot this 
year, to be cut down for the purpose of furnishing a supply 
for the next- 

If the number of eyes left upon the long shoot be not too 
gre^t, they will all push and show fruit, one or two bunches 
firom each eye ; which, for the first crop, hod better perhaps 
be reduced to one, and this at the time after the berries are 
set, as it will then be seen which is likely to form the best 
bunch, leaving that, and cutting the other away, stopping 
the shoot at the same time two joints above the fruit. The 
uppermost eye will push again, which must be treated as 
described before for laterals/ 

When the berries are as large as small peas, they must 
be thinned out by the scissors : this operation must be re- 
peated as they advance in size, taking care to cut out the in- 
terior ones, and leaving the outermost. This practice will, . 
in all cases, give the greatest dimensions of which the bunch 
is capable. When thp bunch is a shouldered one, the shoul- 
ders should be expanded and supported by strings, and when 
finally thinned out, the berries should be kept at such a dis- 
tance as not Only not to touch each other, but to have some 
considerable space between them. By this means the ber- 
ries will not only acquire the greatest possible size, but the 
highest degree of both colour and flavour: besides this, 
any bunch of grapes, deprived of one third "bf its original 
number of berries, by judicious and timely thinning, will 
weigh fully ^us much when matured, if not much motet than 
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h would have done had it been left in a state of nature, to 
say nothing of its vastly superior quality ; the interior and 
e]derior berries possessing an- equal degree of both colour 
and flavour. The fellow shoot, which beid been cut down 
to two eyes, will have sent f<»th two shoots, which must be 
treated in ^e same manner as directed for the first two in 
the preceding summer. 

In the autumn pruning, when the leaves are fallen, the 
phoot which produced the fi'uit must be cut out, leaving 
the two young shoots only, wluch are to be treated precisely 
as those had been before, ezbept leaving the long shoot with 
a few more eyes, in consequence of the increased strength 
of the plant ; and allowing, perhaps, two bunches to remain 
from each eye, instead of reducing them to one- 

This mode (^pruning and training is applicable principal- 
ly to those houses where the rafters only are to be occupied 
by the vine, or where other crops are cultivated in the body 
of the house ; but n^en it is intended to occupy the whole 
roof, this system may still be adopted, by extending the vine 
on each side of the lufler, till it meeU that from the adjoin- 
ing one ; or the vine may be divided at the bottom of the 
rafter, on its first training, and formed with two principals 
on each side, making four principals to each vine. If, how- 
ever, the vines should consist of the larger-fruited class, 
fuch as Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, or Syrian, 
&c., one principal on the rafter, and one on each side will be 
much better than more. . It may likewise be necessary to 
extend this system still further, where the house is large, 
and has a great length of rafter, which may be done by form- 
ing a second series one half the way ijq) the rafter ; by this 
means a crop will be obtained under the upper as well as the 
lower part of the roof. 

Vines against' the open waW, or trellis. 

In the management of Vines against the common wall, 
where it is intended to be wholly occupied for grapes, I 
should recommend a somewhat similar method of pruning 
and training to be adopted as that under glass ; with this dif- 
ference, tlmt instead of cutting down alternately for two 
shoots, one only will be required. 

The vines should be planted at six feet apart, and sup- 
posing the young plant to have one good and vigorous shoot, 
it must be cut down to three or four eyes. As soon as the 
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young shoots are long enough to nail to the wall, two of the 
best must be selected, and trained horizontally within nine 
inches of the ground : when each shoot haa extended two 
feet and a half from the stem, it must be trained in a perpen- 
dicular direction for two or three feet according to. its 
strength, when it must be stopped, and such lateral shoots 
as may be produced after that time, must be treated pa di- 
rected before. 

In the autumn, when the leaves are fallen, each shoot 
should be pinned back to the horizontal line where it had 
turned upwards, thus leaving a foot between the extremities 
of each vine. 

As soon as the young shoots are, loilg enough, three must 
be selected from each shoot at a foot distance from each 
other : one at the extremity, another a foot from that, and 
a third within six inches of the stem where it had been first 
headed down ; these must be trained perpendicularly, and 
if each plant has furnished its six shoots, they will be a foot 
from' each other the whole length of the wall. When they 
have attained a height of four feet &ey must be stopped, and 
not suffered to extend further that season. 

This mode of arrangement is by far the most perfect of 
any that I have seen ; and when the vines have extended 
some way up the wall, they will make a very neat and uni- 
form appearance, nor will they be less so at aiiy future 
periqd. 

If the vines should be weak when first planted out, it will 
be better to cut them down to two eyes, and select the best 
shoot from each, which should be trained perpendicularly 
the first year : during this time the plants will have got firm 
hold of die soil, and may be proceeded with as directed be- 
fore. 

In the next autumn pruning, every alternate shoot must 
be cut down to two eyes, and the others lefl two or three 
feet, according to their strength, for fruit Should these 
produce more than half a dozen bunches each, it would bo 
better to reduce them to this number, as eighteen bunches 
will be as many as any one of the plants, at this age, ought 
to be allowed to bear. The intermediate shoots which had 
been cut down to two eyes, will produce two shoots, the 
best of which only must remain, and be trained upright for 
fruit the following year, when it may be lefl five or six feet, 
and those which produced fruit cut down to two eyes, the 
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same as before ; thus having« every alteinate year, wood 
and fruit firom the same part of the horizontal limb. 



BY THE EDITOR. 

In the former part of this work, (page 155,) I have stated 
some of the difficulties attending the cultivaticm of Euro- 
pean Grapes. In the cities of New-Tork, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the White Sweet Water, White Muscadihe, 
Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, and most of the finer sorts 
of European Grapoa thrire well, and bear fruit with but 
common care; but generally, all through the country, the 
safest method seems to be, to prune the vines in Novem- 
ber, bringing down the branches, and covering them with 
mould to keep them during winter. In the spring of the 
year they are brought up again,- and tied to the trellis, or 
nailed to the wall, at the same time digging in some good 
rotten manure. The American Grapes do not require this 
protection. 



A SELECTION OF GRAPES FOR A VINERY. 



1. Alicant. 

2. Black Corinth. 
45. Genuine. Tokay. 

47. Malmsey Muscadine. 

3. Black Damascus. 

4. Black Frontignan. 

10. Black Muscadel. 

11. Black Muscadine. 
13. Black Raisin. 

18. Frankenthal. 

19. Large Black Cluster. 
21. Saint Peters. 

26. Grizzly Frontignan. 

28. Lombardy. 



29. Poonah. 

30. Purple Frontignan. 
33.. Red Frontignan. 

36. Red Muscadel. 

37. Red Muscat of Alex- 

andria. 

49. Royal Muscadine. 

60. Syrian. 

51. Verdelho. 

63. White Corinth. 

54. White Frontignan. 
-55. White Hamburgh. 

59. White Muscat of Alex- 
andria. 



A SELECTION OF GRAPES FOR AN OPEN TRELLIS. 

[Those marked * are Amerimn €h'ape8.'\ 



(5. Black Hamburgh. 
9. BlackMorillou. 
12. Black Prince. 



14* Black Sweet Water. 

16. Early Black July. 

17. Esperione. 
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82. The Miller Bttfgundj. 48. Pitmaston White Clua- 
23. Cambridge Botanic Gar- ter. 

deir Grape, [ble. 61. White Sweet Water. 

26. Langford's Incompera^ 62. Aleppo. 

31. Raisin des Cannes. ^Isabella. 

♦Clifton's. ♦Scuppemon. 

«£lkt<Hi. ^SchuylkiU Muscadel. 

85. Red Hamburgh. *Bland's Grape. 

43. Ciotat. ^Luffborough. 

•68. White Muscadine. . ^Gilbert's White Shongo. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CULTIVATION OF MULBERRIES. 
BT THE EDITOR* 

Propagcdton. 

At page 156 directions are given for propagating the 
Black Mulberry from layers ; any of the kinds may be 
propagated in the same way ; but as the White Mulberry, 
the Chinese Mulberry^ and other kinds may be required 
to be raised in large quantities for silk-worm feeding, 
seeds may be procured of the common White Mulberry, 
and sowed in very shallow drills, on a good piece of 
well-prepared land, and raised by thousands. The next sea- 
eon, these may be transplanted out in nursery rows as di- 
rected for apples ; and when of a proper size they may be 
grafted, or budded, with the varieties required. ^ By this 
mode, acres of them may be obtained in a short time ; they 
take by budding as freely as the peach, and this is proba- 
bly the most expeditious way of getting a large stock of then^ 
at once. 



31 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

tJULTIVATIOH OF OLIVESi 
BT t^E EDITOR* 

The Oliye tree, as far as we are concerned in the northeni 
and eastern states, cannot be considered as an orchard 
tree, nor in any other respect than a green-house shrub, 
which is foreign to our subject. But in the hope of exci- 
ting attention in our fellow citizens in the southern states, 
I shall offer some remarks, which I hope may be use* 
ful to them, more particularly to the cultivators of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. I shall not enumerate all 
the varieties of the Olive, taking it for granted that the best 
kinds only will be selected from the countries which produce 
the best oiL 

Propagation, 

The Olive may be increased, FirsU By seeds. Let the 
Olives, when fully ripe, be separated from the pulp and 
well washed ; then dried a few days in the sun ; when they 
are perfectly dry, let them be pitted ^ls follows : Dig a hole 
about a foot deep, and of a size according to the quantity of 
stones ; then proceed to put in a layer of stones and a layer 
of sand until the hole is nearly filled up ; then lay on 
sand or mould enough to raise the mound five or six inches 
above the surface : here they may remain until the follow- 
ing spring, when they will have cracked the stones, and 
are just beginning to sprout, will be the proper time to sow 
them ; and as probably many of them will not be sprouted ; 
let those be gently cracked with a hammer, being careful not 
to injure the germ ; let them be sown in drills much in the 
^same manner that peas are sown, and afterwards managed 
in the same way as directed for apple stocks, which see. 
Secondly. By grafting. The same process as directed for 
grafting apples may be observed with Olives, Thirdly, 
They may be increased by /ai/tng. Fourthly. They may 
be increased by cuttings^ either from the young wood, with a 
■mall bit of the old wood, or from trunchings^ or small knotty 
fSve or six year oW branches, cut about three feet iMig. 

The first methoa is the best to raise them on a lai^e 
flcale, the most simple, systematic, and expeditious. 

But a word or two to the cultivators of South Carolina, 
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Georgia, and mote particularly to the new settlers of Flo- 
rida. Do you know that you have a JS'ative 0/tve, grow- 
hig in sandy boggy places all along your sea coast ; and that 
you can engraft all the European Olives on this said native 
'i)i6a Americana 1 And if you sow the berries of your own 
native Olive, and proceed as recommended above, I see 
nothing to hinder you from raising sweet oil enough to sup« 
ply all the Northern and Eastern States. When you have 
plenty of stocks fit for grafting, the Chinese Sweet Olive 
{Olea Fra grans) may be grafted also. The flowers of 
this species are used by the Chinese to scent their finest 
teas, in conjunction withv the Camdlia Oleifira, which at 
some other time I may say something about, as well as the 
Thea, (Tea Tree,) Coffee Tree, &c. 



CHAPTER IX. 
CUI*TlVATION OP>EACHES AND NECTARINES, 

With Obseruatians on the Cause^ of their Decay in certain 
Sections of the United States. 

BV THE EDITOR. ■ 

Aldiough our Author's directions for the general manage- 
ment and cultivation of fruit trees are excellent, being found- 
ed on experience, yet it. will be recollected that the directions 
>are given for the climate of England. It is true, that some 
of his general remarks will suit every climate ; but there are 
others that will not suit this coimtfy : I have,. therefore, made 
euch alteraticnis and notes as in my judgment were best 
calculated for that purpose. But in the management of 
Peach Trees I deemed it the most proper course to reject 
die whole of his directions, and give such others as an ex- 
perience of thirty years as a Nurseryman in New-Tork 
might enable me to submit to the consideration of the pub- 
lic. About twenty or twenty-five years ago, Peachecr were 
raised here in the greatest abundance,' and with only a mo- 
derate share of attention, in great perfection. That time, 
however, has gone by, and whether we are to attribute the 
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fiutore of Peach Trees in the Northern States to a change 
which has taken place in the climate since that period, or to 
the worms which attack their roots — to both, these causes* 
or lo any others, cannot be, perhaps, satisfactorily ascer- 
tttined. I shall endeavour, however^ to give such directions 
to the industrious cultivator as in my opinion will insure 
90od and regular crops of fruit, and in the greatest state of 
perfection ; but they are intended ordy for the industrious 
€MlHvaiar* He that will plant Peach Trees in a slovenly 
manner, and expect to do nothing m6re, may as well make 
up his mind to do without fruit, or to be satisfied with anj 
inferior fruit that nature may chance to give him. 

PROPAGATION OF PEACHES. 

In this country they are generally budded on peach stocks^^ 
Their growth is very rapid, imd they will form a tree largo 
enough to transplant from the nursery, the first and second 
seasons afler budding. The rapidity of the growth of 
Peaches and Nectarines here, is so great as frequently to 
excite the astonishment of EngUsh gardeners ; but notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of our Peaches, and their coming 
to maturity so early, with but little care and trouble on the 
peach stock, it must at the same time be admitted they too 
often come to decay with almost the same celerity. A ques- 
tion here will naturally arise on this subject, what can be 
done to remedy this ? I answer, ^r«^ I think the peach stock 
is defective ; it is not sufficiently strong and lasting to make 
a permanent tree, the roots are soft and delicate, very liable 
to rot in cold heavy ground, particularly if suffered to stand 
in a sod, or where the ground is not kept clean, dvy, 
and manured every season : secontUtfj supposing ^t the 
trees are planted in a warm, dry, free soil,- (which is the 
proper soil for the Peach,) they are hable to the attacks <^ 
the worm^ which eats into their roots, and barlps the trees 
idl round, until they completely destroy themw No better 
method of destroying these worms has as yet been discover- 
ed than simply digging round the treesv imd examnung the. 
piaee», and where gum is seen ooziag ocM, there the wonn 
nuff generally be found, and cbstroyed^ 

I £ink an effectual rempedy aeainsl thin inMder may be 
fettnd by budding Peadies and I^^cterines on the ooimion 
bitter Almon^b Stock. The won» dioes not like thisstoefe. 
Peaches wtU take on it, atid fgraw neatly ua &ee a» on tfa« 
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common peach stock. Tliirdly. The Peach stock causefi 
Ibe Peaches and Nectarines to ^ow too rapidly, making 
very strong shoots, these producing secondary or later^ 
shoots ; and the fruit of the following summer is produced 
on the tops of these lateral shoots, instead of being pro- 
duced on the principal or first shoots : this causes naked 
wood at bottom, and a straggting unsightly tree, whose 
branches being heavy at top with the fruit, are broken 
down by high winds. Fourthly. In addition to all this, 
the trees of late je&a are subject to what has been 
deemed a disease called the yeUotos^ from the circumstance 
of the trees having a yellow sickly appearance ; much cu* 
fious philosophy has been spent on this subject without ar- 
riving at any satisfactory conclusion. I shall hazard an 
opinion on the nature of this supposed disease, after slating 
;aome observations I made on my young Peach Trees last , 
spring [1832] and the following summer. 

It will be recoUected that the fall of 1831 was remark- 
ably mild, and vegetation was prdonged to near the middle 
of November ; at the end of that month and in the begin- 
ning of December the cold weather set in very suddenly, 
the thermometer gradually sinking until it fell below zero in 
New-Tork, and . to the north and east of us some eight or 
ten degrees lower. To tiiis sudden change of weather I at- 
tribute the cause of so many young trees («nd many old 
trees too) being killed to the north and east of New- York, 
particularly young Pears and Cherries. I lost a few Cherry 
and Pear trees in places where they were most exposed. 
The Peach trees in similar situations were not killed, but 
many of them were injured, although it did not prevent 
Ihem from putting out their leaves, blodsoming and bear- 
ing fruit in the summer; the leaves growing weakly, 
and of a yellowish sickly appearance. In the spring, al- 
though to all outward appearance the tree had sustained no 
injury ; yet in cutting the shoots a blackness appeared in the 
heart or medulla of the shoot : in dome quite black, others 
had black dots round, and in the pith. Some of these trees 
I cut down to the budded part, and discovered that the same 
blackness of medidia appeared in the main stem as were 
in the smaller branches ; others that showed this character 
I left standing : these put out their leaves, and ripened 
their fiiat prematurely, without having any thing of the 
true flavour; and what is remarkable, every d^eaed 
tree, of whatever kind, seemed to bear Uie same ied| and- 
ted speckled, tasteless and insipid peach ; some of them 
coming to maturity a month too soon. I h«ye m dovbt bn^ 
31* 
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tieM trees luultlie yieHows, as Hiscalefl; neiterlMmf 
nmy doubt coDceraing die cause oC h; as idl the trees Utam 
iajnred were perfiscdj sound and healthj tlie snuiiBsr pc^ 
fkras, and those trees onlj that were thios exposed in a c^ 
tain direction were thos ii^nred. I am also sa^fied that 
erery tree thus injured may be known in Ae spring bf 
pruning the joong shoots ; if thej are black in the pith, or 
dotted with black, thejr are injured beyond recoveiy althon^ 
the trees maj not finally (fie for a twelve month afterwards. 

If my conclusions be correct* tlfey will peihaps explain 
the phenomena, and lead to a <hflferent mode of treatment, 
I should say then, that in all situations, particularfy- in th» 
northern and eastern states, and where the foregoing sjm^ 
toms have prevailed, tU^andon ike Peach «lseib. I lootve be-* 
fore noticed the Bitter Almcmd, which ceitamly is the best 
stock for the southern states ; the worms, at least, will not 
remain in it ; but as this stock grows as free, and continues 
growing nearly as late as the Peach stock, the same efl^ts 
from the extreme cold, will be nearly the same on the Almond 
stock. The Plum stock is undoubtedly the best for Peaches 
and Nectarines, in the ^arihtrn and Eastern States, but es' 
pectally for open dwarfs, or espaliers, for which I give the fol- 
lowing reasons : firsts the Plum slock prevents tbe too rapid 
growdi of the shoots,aund causes the principals to bear the firuit 
the following season, instead of producing lateral shoots the 
same season, and causing the tree to be more dwarf, the 
branches strong and fruitful to the bottom of the shoot, dioeby 
having;more fruit in a smaller compass : secondly, it makes 
harder and less pithy wood, and enables it the better 
to withstand severe cold ; and this may be easily proved 
by cutting the branches of each : the shoot on the Plum 
stock will be twice as hard and firm as the one on the Peach 
stock ; but, thirdly , and the most important reason is, that 
the Plum stock ceases to send up its .sap earlier in ^ faXl, 
i^ausing the Peach to p^&ct its wood before the cold wea«- 
thersetsin. 

With these remarks I shall proceed to notice their culti- 
vation on Phim stocks. 

The Muscle Plum stock is most commonly used by 12tt- 
f epean Gardeners and Nufserymen, as being the most firm 
«ad tilting. .In the south of France, the AhaaeiMi Stock v 
o^edw* I have before cibaerved on vay remaiks deaer^live 
of Phimsy {part 1st, p. dOa]^that good stocks may be raised 
from <be commioa Horse PhMD^andlfaat it» infiwt vry^ake 
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the Muscle stock ; the stacks raked fi:oizi the common pLtmn 
wiU also answer very well ; however^the stocks oiust be sieed* 
liQg6» ^d if they are y ouqg, thrifly, and about the size of th9 
U$Ae finger, they wiU be ia good oider for budding. They 
QU^bt to be budded low» say nti^e inches or a foot from the 
jp^ound, and about the middle or latter end. of July, will be the 
right tijjne for the operation ; in the southern states a monlJ^ 
or six weeks later ; after they have been budded about two 
weeks, the ligature may be removed or slackened off those 
that have taken ; the stock must be headed down to the bud 
in the spring following. The next autumn or following 
spring they will be tit for transplanting, if intended for 
dwarfs^ or as espaliers ; if wanted for standards, they may 
remain another summer in the nursery, and the only pruning 
required will be to take off the side -shoots close to the stem 
to the. height required to form the head, leaving four shoots 
at top for thai purpos^. 

STANDARDS. 

Either in the fall, or as soon as the trees have finished 
their growth, or as early in the spring as the season will ad^ 
mit, the trees should be taken from the nursery, with good 
roots, let them be planted out, digging the hole large, and 
breaking the earth with the back of the spade ; and when 
the tree is well set down with the foot, a good stake let down 
to tie the tree and keep it steady will, be very beneficial to its 
rooting and free growth ; the shoots forming the head may 
then be shortened, to three or four eyes ; the ground should 
be kept cultivated rciupd the roots, suffering no weeds nor 
grass to grow near them. Every fall some good rotten ma^ 
nure shpuld be put round the roots, which should be dug 
down in the spring, 

t^RI/NINO. 

Ia the moDl^of February and March, the trees should be 
pniDed; the branches should be thinned out where tfaey 
iBtand too near each other ; and, as all theyoung wood of the 
former season's growtii is this season tO' produce fruit, the 
jrtrqng ^ools should be shoirtened about one thirdv always 
cutting to. a. triple bud ^ tiiis will cause the lower eyes to 
mVuuA imd henE ftuit^. tfaevSuwll and! weak shoots either cut 
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awaj entirelj, or sliorteii down to Ae lower ey a to piodnee 
a shoot for the next year's bearing, always keeping the head 
open, and handsomely formed. In diis way die trees inay 
be kept always in a bearing state, the whole business 
may be performed (when the trees are in good ordo-) in a 
short time, and the pruning may be done before the genenl 
hurry of the spring comes on. And here I woold disenre, 
that an the woik of pruning, training, bringing in manore, 
and other preparatory work ought to be attended to early, 
so that when the month of April arrives the cn^ping of tha 
ground may be attended to without intem^itioo. 



BSYAUSBS. 

Maiden, or one year*^ growth from the bud, as bdbra 
stated, worked on thriAy Plum stocks, should be selected 
fit>m the nursery, the esptUier being formed as stated for Ap- 

Eles along the borders ; the trees when planted should be 
eaded down to about six inches from the bud. Three shoots 
only should be suffered to grow the. first season, one to the 
lefl, one to the right, and one in the centre ; the next season, 
if die growth has been rapid, they will have produced a num- 
ber of lateral shoots, which must be thiimed out, and tied in to 
the trellis, cutting the weak shoots down to the lower eye to 
make bearing shoots Tor another season, in the same manner 
as directed for standards ; afterwards a little judgment and 
taste are required, in order to make a handsome fim-like ap- 
pearance, taking care to have a moderate and regular sup- 
ply of young shoots, and shortening them, in order to 
keep the lower and middle part of the tree full of fruit, the 
distance from tree to tree may be about eight or ten feet ; 
if gum should appear about the roots, or in the branches, it 
ought to be pared away and examined, to see that no worms 
are there, paring away to the fresh wood, and afterward fill- 
ing up the wound with the Forsyth composition, or if that is 
not at hand, a little fresh cow dung will answer the purpose. 
It is natural to suppose, that the Peach would overgrow die 
Plum stock, as Plums do not grow so fiist as peaches ; 
bat it is not the case, if the stocks are young and thrifVy, 
the Peach will cause die Plum stock to grow and keep pace 
with it. Stocks that are large and stunted will not answer 
the purpose .; the Peach, in that case, will ovmgrow k, and 
make it appear very unsightly. 
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f RAINmO AGAINST WALtS OR FENCES. 

Peaches against walls or fences must be managed in thd 
same way as directed for espaliers ; instead, however, of 
tying in ^e ^loots to the trellis, these are to be listened with 
nails and pieces of cloth or shreds. Some of our very fine 
kte yarieties may be trained on a soudi aspect, and any of 
the kinds may be trained against east or west walla. Al> 
though a trellis set about three feet from the wall, or fence« 
would probably^ in our climate, answer a better purfwse^ 
aa then a free current of air would circulate behind them. 



NECTARINES. 

The Nectarine differs from the Peach only in having a 
smooth skin ; and even this difference ia not permanent, the 
same tree having in some instances borne both downy and 
amooth'skinned fruit ; in otber words, Peaches and Necta- 
rines^ There are also several well-attested instances of the 
same fruit partaking the nature of both Peacb and Nectaf- 
line*— the one half being completely smooth, the other 
downy; The proper management of the Nectarine differs 
in no respect from that of the Peach, and the remarks and 
observations made above apply equally to the Nectarine. 
But we may observe, that the Nectarine is subject to the at* 
tacks of an insect from which the Peach is exempL This 
insect (said to be a curculio) punctures the fruit, when about 
hdf grown, and deposits its egg, which soon becomes a mag- 
got, eats the fniit, and causes it to drop off prematurely. 
Where this enemy is not found, the Nectarine produces its 
firuit as readily and in as great perfection as the Pea<^* 

As it respects the worm which attacks the roots of the 
Peach trees, a little care and attention will jn^event its com^ 
mitting much mischief. The egg is first deposited in the 
upper part of the tree ; and in the months of June and July 
it becomes a very small maggot, drops to the ground, and 
approaches the tree near the surface. If the ground is kept 
oleati round the roots (as it ought to be) the worm can readfr> 
]f be detected by a sbdaU drop of gum which appears on the 
tne sooii afler it has made its entrance, which gumminess 
will inoraase in quantity as it progresses : and if the treas 
«ro well* examined about once a week, and this gumminess 
IMqavad whoDB itappiacs,thewonn will at once b^dejtected : 
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and when it is removed the wound will soon heal up, and 
the danger is over ; but if suffered to remain in the tree un- 
til the fall of the prear, it will eat downwards, going round 
the tree to get wmter quarters, increasing in size as it pro- 
ceeds, and the tree is in danger of being destroyed. A 
Peach Orchard of many acres might be kept free of the 
worms by going over it weekly and examining the trees ; af- 
ter a shower of rain is a good time, as the gum can then be 
more readily discovered: but unless the ground is kept 
clean from grass and weeds, well cultivated and manured« 
it cannot be expected that Peaches will beep healthy and 
the trees fruitful. Attention must be paid to the directions 
for pruning, &c., and the cultivator will be amply repaid with 
a good crop of the finest fruit fpr his pains. The curl leaf 
which appears on Peach trees in the spring of the year ia 
always caused by cold chilly weather which happens after 
the leaves are put out and the blossoming over. It is not 
a disease, however : afler the warm weather sets in, these 
leaves drop, and the tree assumes a healthy appearance. 
Sometimes the leaves and tops of the shoots wOl have a 
mildewy appearance, or as if sprinkled over with soap suds, 
and this will appear all summer. L have remarked this on 
Bome of our finest kinds of Peaches. Where this mildew 
appearance occurs, it shows that the trees require a warmer 
aspect and a drier bottom ; for it is evident, that some kinds 
of Peaches are more delicate and tender than others. 
When they are transplanted (which should be in the spring) 
the tops of the roots should be shortened a httle, the tree 
pruned carefully, and all the young shoots shortened to about 
one half of their length, which wll. remedy this defect. I 
am aware of the doctrine of trees running out by age in the 
sort, &c. Let that go for what it is worth : because the 
subject was broached by a great man upon guess work, 
every little one is ready enough to offer this as a plea for 
every failure of fruit — indolence and bad management not 
excepted. 

If this theory be true, how does it hi4)pen that the 
little English Grolden Pippin, the sort supposed to have 
run out many years ago, is still very plentifiil, and the 
tree very healthy and thrifty if planted in situations ftr 
voufable to its nature; (see page. 12;) and the Autumn 
Bergamot Pear introduced into England in the time of JuHus 
Ceesar, (see page 231,) planted in proper situations, is as 
healthy now, and bears as good crops as it ever did, and 
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plent7 of evidence can be produced to explode this whim if 
required. I will engage to restore any of the iooni-<ml-6«- 
^S^fi^iU if any person will send me good healthy scions m 
the season of budding.* 

After havingthus freely given my observations on Peaches 
and Nectarines, and of the diseases, &c. to which the Peach 
is liable in this climate, the reader will not expect that I 
should notice the many nostrums and specifics which hav 
been given to the world by editors of periodicals and news- 
papers, whose knowledge of these matters are generally very 
limited. Those persons, however, who are curious that 
way, may examine them at their leisure ; but if they will 
strictly observe the directions here given, and practically 
pursue them, in my opinion their time will be better em- 
ployed. 



CH JTPTER X. 

CULTIVATION OF ALMONDS. 

In the description of Almonds (page 1 and 2) in my note, 
I made some remarks on their cultivation, giving my reasons 
for preferring the Plum stock, as causing the tree to be 
hardier and more dwarf, in order to train them in a sheltered 
situation, as they are tender, and require protection from the 
severe cold weather of our wkiters ; I speak, of course, of 
the northern states. A better method of management 
would be to plant them in sunk frames, as durected for Figs, 
trained low as an espaUer. 

Ctdlure of JUmonds in the Sotahem States. 

Propagation. 

The stocks may be the hard-shelled sweet Almond ; or a 
better one would be the bitter Almond. I give this stock die 

5 reference because the worm will not be apt to molest it. 
Iny of the kinds may be budded on this stock. The trees 
may be trained as espaliers, or as common standards ; th«^ 
pruning and management the same as directed for Peaches, 

* Sm more oo Uiit rabjeet on tko caltiTatioii of Poan. 
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Jt J8 hoped tkat new settlen in Florida will direct tbeir at- 
tention to tke cultiyation of all the kinds of Sweet Almonda; 
together with Olives, Figs, &c., which in that climate wiD 
require but little attention to have them in peifectiony and 
in -the greatest abundance. 



CHAPTER XL 



CULTIVATION OF PBARS. 

Propagation. 

Pears are propagated by budding and grafting, either 
upon the common Pear stock or upon the Quince. The 
Pear stock is intended, and indeed it is the only one, for all 
such varieties of the Pear as are intended for open standards, 
or for orchard planting ; and it is probably the best, also, 
generally speaking, for such other sorts as are intended for 
tniining, where durability is riequired. 

The Quince stock for Pears, has long since been mads 
ute of by the French gardeners, and far almost every pur- 
pose ; but in this country it is used only for such sorts as 
are intended for open dwarfe, and those low standards lately 
introduced by the French, and trained, as they term it, en 
&uenouiUe^ from its faint resemblance in form to the distaff 
formerly used in spinning. 

These latter occupy but little i^pace in a garden, are pro- 
ductive, and the fruit they produce is far superior to that 
which is grown upon the common standard. 

In raising of standard Pears for the orchard, it. is neces- 
sary to have strong stocks, and such as have been quartered 
out, at least two years, in order that they may throw up the 
young shoot with vigour.* As I have stated before, it is by 
far the most preferable way to bud them instead of grafting 

* P«ar ftocks should be raked from leiMl ; fackers are very b«d stocks, and ^0 
««Ter make good trees. To raise Pear stocks : Let the seeds be procared from 
•oromoB Pears, sowed and maaaf ed- as for Apples, except that as Pear seed- 
ling are more tender than apple seedlinss, they mast be protected thtough the 
wiDteis by hoops and mats and dry leaves filled in between the rows, oommeneinf as 
•arly as rfovember. 'J'he stocks should be protected until fit to put out in Nutm- 
rj rows about four years old. I have lost thousands of young Pears by neglecting 
this preeantioii. jSm. MUL 
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them; b^rthis mediod, many of the most Tigorous will at* 
tain a height of six or seven feet the first year of their 
growth, and make fine standards the second, whilst thos9 
sorts possessing less vigour will come in the year following. 

For Dwarfs, those which hate been grafted are the best, 
as the plant divides itself into branches the first year, and 
more regularly so than those which have been obtained firom 
buds will in the second* 

Those for training en ^uenouiUe^ as just stated, must be 
propagated upon the Qumce, this Stock having a similar 
effect upon the Pear to that of the Apple by Sie Doucin 
stock, cUminishiog its vigour and increasing its fertility. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING. 

Sect. L -^ Open Standards 

There is not any particular management required for 
standard Fears that is not applicable to the Apple, as de- 
tailed under that head. The principal thiug to be attended 
to at first is to have the tree with a straight healthy stem, 
and a head composed of four equally strong well-placed 
shoots. 

All open standards should be taken as soon as planted, to 
keep their stems straight, perfectly upright, and to secure 
them against high winds. 

If the branches in the head are equal in strength, and well 
placed, they will not require to be pruned back, but must be 
allowed to grow at their full length, unless the sort be one 
of a pendent growth ; in this case, more than four shoots 
will be required, as this number generally bends downwards, 
and must be augmented by others to form the upper part of 
the head. This is to be effected by hieading down the four 
shoots to six inches at the end of the second year after the 
tree has been planted, and when it has got a firm hold of the 
soil ; for the greater its vigour at this time, the more up- 
right will its young shoots be directed ; .and on the contrary, 
young shoots from weak trees of this description are ehiefly 
pendent. 

As the heads become enlarged fi'om year to year, they 
must be looked over, to keep them thin of wood, and to re- 
move any branch which is liliely, by its further progress, to 
injure any of the others : the pendent growers will require 
more attention paid to them in this respect- than the upright, 
32 
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because fhej nte pfp efam By tiirowiiig m yngoiaaa /viw^ 
flhoots from the upper nde of dioee bnmcbes wfakh are ma- 
king a curr eJ directkn downwaida*^ 

dacT. n. — QuenamUe Traink^. 

As trees for this puqMse require but csie main stem, those 
obtained by badding are preferable, being always the most 
upright and handsome ; although a grafted plant, with early 
attention, will fully answer the purpose. 

Quenouille training is a meOiod adopted by the French 
gardeners, and of which specimens are exhibited in the Hor- 
ticultural garden at Ctuswick. It consists in training the 
plant perpendicularly, with a single stem, to the height of 
about seven feet, and in haying branches at regular distances 
from the bottom to the top; these are generally about 
eighteen inches long, and pendent, being broo^t into this 
direction by bending the young shoot downward as it grows, 
and tying it by a string till it has finished its growth in the 
autumn. 

If the plant be strong, and in a state of vigour, it will throw 
out many more side branches than will be required ; these 
must be thinned out, selecting those iiiiiich are the strongest 
and best, and placed so that ihej may be from nine to twelve 
inches apart when trained. The luxuriance of these shoots 
is materially checked by bringing them into this form ; they 
are, inconsequence, always well furnished with fruit-bearing 
spurs, which produce very fine fruit 

Q;aenouilU training possesses this advantage, thai a plant 
under such management requires but little room, a square of 
four/ect each way being amply suflScient ; its' fruit being 
within reach may be thinned out to enlarge its size, and it 
can also be secured against high winds, thus acquiring con* 
siderable ^c ; and being near the ground, the additional 
warmth it receives adds materially to its ripening in per- 
fection. 



Bect. HL — Espaliers. 

Several very valuable sorts of Pears may be successfully 
cultivated in espaliers, which would not succeed on the tall 
and etposed orchard standard, and is adniirably adapted for 
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small gardens,* and for ripening many of our finest autum- 
nal firuit, being less exposed to high winds, and affording 
greater security to heavy fruit. 

Pears intended for espaliers, as well as for QuenouiUe 
training, should be propagated upon the Quince stock ; and 
grafled plants, as I have observed before, are preferable to 
Siose which have, been raised from buds. Horizontal train- 
ing as recommended for Apples, is that which is best adapt- 
ed for the Pear, and the method laid down for forming the 
tree the same : the horizontal branches may also be train- 
ed at^oine or ten inches apart, unless it be for those sorts 
whose fruit are very large ; these will be better if they are 
allowed a foot.-f* 

Trained Pears, both as espaliers and against walls, 
through negligence and mismanagement, always abound 
with long n«^ed spurs, not one in twenty of which produces 
fruit ; and on those which do, it is smaU, ill-shaped, and 
worthless. When trees are found in this state, those spurs 
must be reduced by degrees, cutting some clean out where 
they have stood too close together, and shortening others. 
On the neck part of some of these long spurs, there will be 
frequently one or two good buds to be found ; if so, the spurs 
must be cut back to those buds ; and where there are none, 
they should be shortened to within one or two inches of the 
mam branch. In the course of the following summer there 
will, in all probability, be buds formed at their base, where 
the old spurs should at the winter pruning be finally re- 
moved. 

In the course of two or three years, by following up this 
method, the trees in most cases may be reduced into a firuit- 
bearing state ; if, however, they have been top long and too 
much neglected to be reduced in this manner, they must be 
headed down in the following manner : •— ^ 

In Pebruary or the beginning of March, with a thin fine- 
toothed saw, cut every branch back to within nine inches of 
the main stem firom which it issued, makings the cut in a 
sloping direction, and as little exposed to view in fi'ont as pos- 
sible, smoothing it afterwards with a shaip knife, and particu- 
larly the bark round the edge, so that its lacerated parts may 
be effectually removed ; at the same time every spur, whether 
good or bad, upon the lemaining part of the tree should be 
cut off close and smooth, but not so close as to touch the 

*pi«By ofour fioMt Pean remdn'tbe ilwltor and pvotodiM of m MMJiftr, am 
wialw«t»tlMMrtliud«Mtu«tMMv«elbrth«B> *JU. 
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rioff of bark at itabase, from beneadiiHiich the yoiu^ shoots 
wiU make their appearance* 

After diis operation is finished, the wounds should be o^ 
rered with a small portion of well-beaten mfting clay, re- 
duced into a paste with water, or with Mr. Forsyth's compo- 
sition,* which is very excellent, and at the same time wasb- 
iog over with a brush both the head and the stem with the 
same composition in a diluted state. 

When the young shoots make then- appearance, they must 
be allowed to grow' till they are long enough to train, when 
two of the most regular and best placed from each branch 
cut down must be trained, and the others removed, cutting 
them off close and smooth. 

If the branches headed down in the spring had been at 
regular and proper distances from each other, two shoots 
from each will, be double the number subsequently required. 
It is, however, necessary this number should be trained the 
furst year, as they will grow as strong, and extend quite as 
far as if half the number only had been retained ; and it will 
give an opportunity of selecting the best shoot of the two in 
the winter pruning ; and in case of any accident happening 
to one, the other will supply its place, so that a full number 
of branches will thus be secured to furnish eveiy part of the 
tree. 

This being accomplished, the branches must be continued 
at their full length, as before directed, and the superfluous 
shoots and spurs treated accordingly. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

It is evident that Pear Trees are more tender than they 
are generally imagined to be, and the cause of their decay in 
sections of the country at. some seasons more than others 
may be attributed to a mild protracted autumn, succeeded 
by severe cold weather. I have lost seedling Pears and 
young Grape Tines by a frost in November, when at other 
seasons they have stood the severity of a very cold miter 
without injury. In the former instance the fall was mild, 
warm, and protracted ; the stocks full. of sap and vig<Mrou8 ; 
the frost came suddenly, and the young stocks were killed 
almost to the bottoip, apparently as tender as Qeraniums. 
In the latter case, the autumn came on gradually col^, the 
wood ripened hard and firm ; and when winter set in, they 

* The preparataon and applieatioii oTthii ooBpothian kffirm tt th« end of lliii 
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were able to stand it without injury. Pear trees, as well as 
Peach trees, within the last twenty-five years have suffered 
injuiy fit>m some cause or other. Let us examine the matter 
by facts which have come under our own observation. During 
the period specified, we find that a decay about Peach trees 
first Showed itself in Pennsylvania, afterwards in New- York, 
and finally extended over all the country ; within the same pe- 
riod, m certain districts of France, their finest kinds of Pears 
failed, decayed, and in some parts were destroyed ; in Eng- 
land the same efiects were observed in certain districts on 
their Apples. Certain Pomologists, with Mr. Knight at their 
head, undertook to explain the whole mystery, by asserting 
that the old and fine sorts of fruit had run out, and were, in 
a manner, extinct by age. This theory sounded well, and 
was bt>liAired by many to be the case. Two of their most 
celebrated apples, tiio Cnlden Pippin and the Nonpareil, 
were according to this ^eory absolutely defunct twenty 
years ago. But this is not the case, even at this day, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lindley ; he says of the Golden Pippin : 
*' This Apple is considered by some of our modem writers 
on Pomology to be in a state of decay, its fruit of inferor 
quality, and its existence near its termination." *' I cannot 
for a moment agree with such an opinion, because we have 
facts annually before our eyes completelv at variance with 
such an assertion," and ^* sq far from this being a fact, the 
fruit in Oovent Garden and the Borough Markets during 
the fruit season, and indeed every other large market in the 
southern or mi(Uand counties of England will be found spe- 
cimens of fruit, as perfect ^ and as fine^ as any which have 
been either figured, or described by any writer whatever, 
either in this, or in any other country," and ** insteaid of the 
trees bein^ in a staite of * rapid decay,' they may be fbund 
oTunusuaUy large size^ perfecUy keaUkyj and their crops 
abundant; the fvst perfect in fotn), beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality." 

Of the next Apple run out by age, according to this theory, 
the Nonpareil, (See No. 175, page 67,) Lindley observeS| 
(in 1831,) ** The trees are regulariy good bearers, and whe^i 
grafted on the Doucin stock, upon good soil^ and under m-{ 
dieious tnanagement^ their fruit is as perfect as th^ best of 
our newest productions,^ I may here just observe,^ t^iat th^ 
Peaches are fine and plenty now in the PhiUh^lplua markers j 
fliai laige orchards of them may be b« i^und n^ai: ^ew« 

82» 
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York, and all the joung plantatkms made in faoaurabU 
drcwnstances aro doing well about here ; and I m^ also 
add, that every one of die kinds that I had twenty-iiye jean 
ago, I have yet And as we find that the apples are re- 
covered in England, so the Pears, and the same old kinds, 
are found to do well in France. As for pears in this coun- 
try, if Mr. K.'s theory were true, I ask how long it might 
take before the Pears would run out by age t About lOOO 
feet from my house stands a Pear tree planted out by Go- 
vernor Stuyvesant more than two hundred years ago, and 
looks likely enough to overrun another century. If Mr. 
Knight should be willing to allow from two to. three hun- 
dred years as the period of existence of a tree under the most 
favourable circumstances, and as this tree may be consider- 
ed as a seedling, that his theory is still correct, I qj^^^t 
that it is not a seedling : it is evidently ^ g^x«/tcd iree^ and 
might have been taken from an old sort at that time. But 
what will the theory do when applied to the Autumn Berga- 
mot Pear? Mr. Lindley says, (see No. 42, page 231,) "it 
is now [1831] one of tiie best Pears of the season, and it is 
one of the most ancient : supposed to have been in England 
ever since the time of Julius Caesar ;" that is^ one thousand 
eiorht hundred and eighty^seven years ago ! ! I can only 
add of this same Autumn Bergamot Pear, that the young 
trees of it are as healthy, and grow as free in my nursery aa 
any of the new Fleimsh Pears, at this present time. The 
theory is therefore not true^ and some other xiause must be 
found for the occasional decay of fruit trees. As it relates 
to this country, according to the opinion of many, our cli- 
mate has experienced a change within the period alluded to : 
the winters are not so severe or so long generally as they 
used to be ; and yet trees that once stood the cold winters 
uninjured, have since, in milder winters, been killed by the 
coldr the milder and longer falls causing the sap to remain 
in the trees to a later period. When cold weather sets in 
suddenly before the wood is well ripened and hardened, the 
cold penetrates to the medulla, or pith,, whereby it receives 
a mortal injury, which, although it does not kill the tree at 
once, it generally dies the next summer, or summer follow- 
ing. The tree thus injured may be discoverjed, on cutting 
the shoots in the spring, by a blackness in the pith ; and al- 
though I do not think that a tree once injured as above stated 
can ever be recoveredj yet the sort may be preserved by 
budding from it on a healthy youi^ stock ; if the bark is un- 
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injured, the bud will take and thrive on the young stock. I 
have taken buds from Peaches in this injured state, whien I 
wbhed to keep the sort, and although tiie old tree had ac* 
taa\\y died in ihe fall following^ the young shoot has done 
well, showing no symptom of disease. . 

Afler all, Uie pMlosophy about trees running out by age, 
and a regeneration to be accomplished only by new seedling 
sorts, I know not but budding is as much a renovation in 
the sort as seedlings are — the seed is but a bud in a smaller 
compass ; both the buds and the seeds are perfect indivi- 
duals, and each of them capable, under proper circum^ 
stances, to form a new tree. 

A word or two more on cultivating Pears. In order to 
have them of the finest quality, and in the greatest state of 
perfection, I would recommend the espalier mode of train- 
ing for this purpose. The direction I believe to be veiy 
correct, and easy to be practised. - I have made a selection 
of fine sorts, and marked with an asterisk those that will do 
well on the Quince stock for dwarf sorts ; they will aJJ take 
well, of course, on Pear stocks. A change of stocKS will 
oflen have a great effect. I have observed, that French 
Pears (I mean trees imported directly from France) are ge- 
nerally grafted on Quinces ; in some of the trees j when they 
have appeared to be in a decaying state, by taking off buds 
rom, and putting them on free Pear stocks, they have done 
well, being quite renovated. I would recommend when any 
fine kind of Pear shows any tendency to decay on Pewr 
stocks, to bud the sorts on fine free Quince stocks, and a 
similar eflfect will be produced. 

SELECTION OP PEARS. 

Those mnrke'd with «d asterisk * are adapted for Espalier or 
Quenouille Training. 

Early, or Summer Fruit 

Guisse Madame 
*Early Rousselet 
^Fondante de Brest 
Green Chisel 
Long-Stalked Blanquet 

Mufik Robine 8 ^Prince's Pear 29 



17 


♦Early Bergamot 


3 


4 


*Epine d'E'te 


18 


6 


Governor Stuyresant 


163 


6 


Jargonelle 
Little Muscat 


20 


24 


22 


25 


Mansuette 


20 
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^Robinft 


10 


Sabine d'E't^ 


33 


^Summer Bonchr6tien 


36 


Summer Francreal 


37 


^Summer Bergamot 


13 


^Summer Rose 


14 


Williams's Boochr^tien 


38 


Windsor 


39 


Autumnal Fruit. 




^Autumn Bergamot 
*BezydelaMotte 


42 


♦Belle et Bonne 


43 


46 


*Bezy de Montigny 


67 


Bezy Vaet 
CapiaumojQt 


68 


*Browa Beurr^ 


71 


73 


Charles d'Autriche 


47 


^Crasaane 


48 


Doyenn^ Santil^te 


79 


D^lices d'Ardenpont 


76 


♦Duchess of Angouleme 80 


*Echa8sery 


60 


Elton 


51 


Flemish Beauty 


82 


♦GansePs Bergamot 


52 


Gray Doyenn^ 
Hacon's Incomparable 


64 


♦Green Sylvange 


53 


86 


♦Louise-bonne 


90 


*Marie Louise 


91 


Moor-fowl Egg 


57 


Napoleon 


94 


Poire Neill 


98 


♦SecWe 


101 


Swan's Egg 


102 


Urbaniste 


103 


♦White Doyenne 


107 


Winter Fruit. 




Ambrette 


108 


♦Angelique de Bordeaux 1 17 


*Beurrfe d'Arembeig 


119 


♦Beun^ Diel 


120 


Beurr^ Ranee 


121 


♦Chaumo^tel 


123 


*Colmar 


124 


D'Aush 


125 


*Easter Bergamot 


110 


♦Glout Morceau 


129 


ForeHe 


128 


♦Easter Beurre 


126 


Gilogil 


113 


♦Holland Bergamot 


114 


Passe Colmar 


137 


Rioyale d'Hiver 


140 


^Saint Grermain 


142 


♦Spanish Bonchr&tien 


144 
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CHAPTER XU. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF PLUMS. 

Propagation. 

Plums are propagated by budding and grafling upon the 
Brussels and the Common Plum stock. The former is 
principally employed for such sorts as are intended to be 
worked standard high; it is used also for dwarfs. 

The Common stock is used likewise for both standards 
and dwarfs ; but then the former are worked below, the same 
as for dwaifs, and the strongest of the plants are allowed to 
run up for standards. 

In raising standard Plums, however, I have found it the 
best way to bud them upon the Common stock, nine inches 
from the ground. If the stocks are strong and in health, and 
upon a good soil, they will throw up the vigorous growing 
sorts standard high the first year; those which are of a more 
moderate growth will attain that height the following year. 
For dwarfs, as I have observed before, those which are ob« 
tained by grafling are to be preferred. 

Pruning and TVaining. 
Sect. I. — Open Standards. 

Open standards of Plums should be chosen, such as are 
straight and clean in their stems, with regular heads of four 
equally strong well-placed shoots. If £e trees have been 
planted in the autumn, they will, by the following April, have 
made fresh roots, and their buds will begin to push ; they 
must at this time be headed down to" three or four inches, 
afler which they will furnish three or four others from each 
shoot. 

If, however, at the next winter pruning a sufficient num- 
ber cannot be selected to form the head, the best must be 
selected and cut down' again as before, which, if the tree be 
in a state of health, must furnish abundance for the purpose. 
The best of those being selected, they must be allowed to 
grow at their full length,without ever shortening them again* 
unless through some accident there should be a vacancy in 
the head which requires to be filled up. 
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Standards, when thus fully established, require nothing 
further than to be looked over from time to time, in order to 
remove any superfluous shoots, or such others as may, by 
their further growth, be likely to injure others. 

Sec. II. — EspaUers. 

Espalier Plums are to be formed precisely upon the same 
principle as espalier Fears, having a central upright stem 
with horizontal branches issuing from each side ; these should 
be trained at nine inches apart, except in such sorts as are 
of a very slender wiry growth, in which they may be some- 
what nearer. 

The branches of Plums require to be continued at length, 
without ever shortening the leading shoot, and their spurs 
should be managed as directed for'Pear^, except in the first 
pruning in the summer, when the foreright and side shoots 
must be shortened to one inch instead of two, oa they are not 
so likely to throw out additional shoots from these artificial 
spurs in the same season. 

Some of the strongest, however, of these spurs will be 
likely to make a second shoot, which must, in the second 
pruning, be cut ofi* below the eye whence it originated ; never 
shortening a secpnd shoot . like the first, as a repetition of 
this alone causes the spurs, in every description of espalier 
and wall tree, to be what are termed bushheaded, instead of 
having any tendency to acquire a more natural character: 
they are at all times unsightly, and never productive of fiuit. 

A SELECTION OF FLtTMS.^— BT THE EDITOB. 

Those marked with an asterisk * are adapted fctr Espalier or 
Cluenonille Training. 

Ripe in July and August. 



Blue Gage 


1 


♦Blue Perdrigon 


2 


♦Early Amber 


48 


Early red Primoidian 


17 


Great Damask of Tours 


3 


♦Green Gage 


10 


♦Jaune HSitive 


49 


♦Morocco 


6 


Pr^cocedeTours 


7 


Tiolette hSitive 


9 


Wihnot's Early Orleans 


41 


♦KiriiL's Plum 


5 
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«a 



*Brigiiole 


44 


♦Drap d'Or . 


4T 


Bolmar's Washington 


63 


Early Orleans 


16 


Flushing Gage 


62 


♦Fotheringham 


IB 


^LaRoyale 


25 


Little Queen Claude 


11 


Luccomb's Nonesuch 


12 


♦MirabeUe 


61 


Monsieur 


28 


New York Purple 


61 


Orleans 


29 


♦Purple Gage 


31 


♦Royale de Tours 


36 


Violet Diaper 


38 


♦Wheat Plum 


4Q 


♦White Perdrigon 


60 


Ripe September to October. 




♦Apricot Plum 


43 


Cooper's Plum 


63 


Coe's Plum 


45 


♦Diaper 


16 


Domine DulPs Plum 


64 


Bownton Imperatrice 


46 


Goliath 


20 


♦German Prune 


19 


♦La Delicieuse 


24 


♦Mimm's Plum 


26 


♦Imperatrice 


21 


Prune Damson 


8 


Prune Suisse 


30 


Red Perdrigon 


34 


♦Red Magnum Bonum 


33 


Saint Catherine 


62 


Violet Perdrigon 


39 


Winesour 


42 


♦Wentworth 


54 


♦White Imperatrice 
♦White BuUace 


68 


White Damson 


67 


66 


White Magnum Bonum 


69 


Wentworth 


64 


CHAPTER XIII. 




CULTIVATION OP QUINCES. 





Propagation, 

The Quince is propagated by layers at any time during 
the winter months. TVhen the young shoots are laid down, 
there should not be more than two eyes lefl above ground, 
and when those have grown five or six inches long, one of 
them should be cut clean off, leaving the other to form the 
plant, which^by the autumn will be three feet high. 

The layers must be taken off the stools as soon as the 
leaves are fidlen, and planted out in rows at three feet apart 
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fiom row tofow, and ten cht twelve inehea from j^wni to plant 
in the row. At the end of one or two years they will be fit 
to bud orgpft with the different sorts of Pear, for quenouille 
or espalier training ; or they maj be allowed to grow up and 
form standards for orchard planting. 

Those, however, which are intended for budding or graft- 
kigy should be shortened to eighteen inches, as soon as quar- 
tered out in the rows, which will keep them upright, firm, and 
steady: but those intended for standards should be staked 
and tied up as soon as planted, and at the end of three years 
they ou^ht to be fit to be planted out where they are intended 
to remain. 

Cidtivaiion. 

The Quince is cultivated as an open standard. Its ma- 
nagement is the some as that of the Plum. 

The Quince may very safely be planted out in the orchard, 
without any fear of its degenerating either the Apple or the 
Pear, an erroneous idea entertained both by Miller and 
Forsyth* 



^. CHAPTER XIV. 

CULTIVATION OP K^SPBERRIES. 

Propagation, 

The propagation of Raspberries is so well known to every 
gardener to be by suckers, that nothing need be said under 
this head ;* but the raising of a new plantation of stools is 
not by every one accomplished in the shortest space of time, 
and a collection is scarcely ever arranged so as to give all 
the sorts of which it may consist an equal advantage. In 
order to this, it is necessary that the respective heights 
should be known, to which the difierent varieties attain. 
This will enable the planter to arrange them to the greatest 
advantage. 

* Cane Ragpberries may be propagated by layer8,aB followB : in the month of July 
bend down the tops and with a dibber make a hole in the gronnd, stick Jn the tope 
and fasten them down with the foot. Ed. 
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This will be bj placipg the tallest growers at the back, 
the middle growers next, and the shortest growers in front. 
By this mode of arrangement, the shorter and middle grow- 
ers will receive their due proportion of sun, without being 
interrupted by those which attain the greatest degree of ele- 
vation. The necessity of sueh an arrangement as this must 
be obvious to those who are aware of the advantage to be 
. derived, in wet and cloudy seasons, in having this dehcate 
and tender fruit fully exposed to the sun, and receiving a 
free and plentiful admission of air. 

In making such a plantation as this, it will be advisable, 
if possible, to have the rows extend from etui to wesU These 
should be four feet at least from each other ; and supposing 
one row only can be allotted to each sort, and that six rows 
are to form the extent of the plantation, then the first or 
north row may be planted with the Cornish, No. 9 ; the 
second with Woodward's Red Globe^ No. 22 ; the third with 
Red Ani^oerp, No. 3 ; the fourth with Yellow Antioerp, No. 4; 
the fifth with Cane, No. 6, 7, or 8 ; the sixth with DovhU 
Bearing, No. 10 or 11. 

The stools in the first and second row should be four feet 
apart; those in the third and fourth, three feet and a half ; 
and those in the fifth and sixth, three feet. In planting,young 
suckers should be made choice of; and if in plenty, three of 
these should be allowed to each stool, placing them in a tri- 
angle of six inches apart. If fruit are not wanted the first 
year, the plants will gain considerable strength by being cut 
down within six inches of the ground as soon as planted, 
instead of leaving them three or four feet high in order to ob- 
tain from them a crop of fruit. 

In selecting the sorts for the above six rows, it is inten- 
ded only to show their arrangement as far as regards their 
relative heights, not as a proper proportion of each ; because 
a single row of yellow-fruited will not, by many, be deemed 
sufficient for five rows of red. 

When a larger collection is intended to be planted out, the 
additional varieties may readily be placed so as to corre- 
spond with those which I have selected as a specimen. 

Afler the stools are established^^ and fruit of the largest 
size acquired, care must be taken to select the strongest 
canes, and a few of these only from each plant, in proportion 
to its strength, shortening each to about four-fifths of its 
original height : these should be supported singly by a small 
stake to each. For general purposes stakes are unneces-< 

33 
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sary, as three, four, five, or six canes from the same stool 
may be tied together on their tip-ends : this may be done 
BO as to give each cane a bow-like direction, which will give 
much more room for their laterals to grow than if tied up in 
a more perpendicular manner. 

As a succession of this very favourite fruit must always 
be desirable in the dessert, it may be prolonged considerably 
beyond its usual time by cutting down some of the stools 
wholly to within a few inches of the ground, instead of leav- 
ing the canes at four fifUis of their length. 

This operation may be practised upon both the Red and 
the Yellow Antwerp, as well as upon several of the other 
varieties, from which good crops of fruit may be obtained 19 
August. 

The double-bearing varieties should have every alternate 
■tool cut down annually : these will furnish an abundance 
of fruit so late as September, and in a fine warm autumn even 
to a later period. 

As the finest and best of these fruits are, in all cases, the 
produce of strong and well-ripened canes, it becomes neces- 
sary that the stools should have every advantage afforded 
them. This may be readily effected by causing all the for- 
mer year's canes to be cut down to the ground as soon as 
they have produced their crop, instead of allowing them to 
stand till the winter or spring : this removes an unnecessary 
encumbrance, and at a season when sun and air are of in- 
finite importance to the young canes, consequently to the 
i9ucceeding crop of fruit. 



C H A P T E R XV. 

CULTIVATION OP STRAWBERRIES. 

Cultivation, 

As fearly in the summer as the young runners of Straw- 
l>erries have taken root, they should be taken up and planted 
out in nurseiy beds, at a distance of five or six inches from 
each other. These, in the course of the summer and au- 
tumn, will make fine, large, well-rooted plants, and many of 
the kinds will be sufficiently strong to produce fruit the fol- 
lowing summer 
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In preparing the ground for the reception of these plants, 
it should be trenched two spades deep (twenty inches) « with 
a quantity of half-rotten dung mixed with the first spit. In 
planting them out, the most economical method perhaps will 
be, to plant in- beds of four rows each, with intervals of two 
and a half or two feet between the beds, according to the 
sorts to be planted. 

The strongest growers^ such as Wilmot^s Superb, and all 
the varieties of the third Class, may be fifleen inches from 
row to row, and fi&een inches between each plant ; the next 
strongest may have the rows fifleen inches apart, and the 
plants twelve inches : the third size, comprising all those of 
the sixth and seventh Classes, may have the rows twelve in- 
ches apart, and the plants twelve inches ; the fourth size, 
those of Class I. and Y., may have the rows twelve inches 
Apart, and the plants nine inches. 

During the first year, all the runners should be cut oS*the 
plants some time before they have taken root, which will 
]give the stool plants full possession of the soil. Such sorts 
as show fruit should have the ground covered, when coming 
into blossom, with either short grass or with straw, which 
will keep the blossoms clean, and the ffuit free from soil 
when ripe ; besides, the surface of the ground will be pro- 
tected from the scorching rays of the sun^ and in case of 
heavy showers, the rain will dius be prevented from running 
.off. As soon as the fruit is gathered, however, this covering 
should be removed, and the ground kept clean by the hoe* 
in the winter, and not before, as the plants will not have 
finished their growth, the leaves must be cut off, and the 
spaces among the plants, as well as the alleys, dug carefuUy 
over, so as not to injure their roots : this will be best done 
with a three-pronged fork, instead of the spade. ^ The second 
summer, the plants will bear their best crop and finest fruit ; 
the beds and outside of the alleys should be covered with 
mown grass or with straw, as before, three or four inches 
thick: by this method I have found the fruit not only more 
4ibundant, but much finer than by any other. 

In cultivating the Hauibois Strawberry^planta from bad col- 
lections produce a number of what some gardeners call ma/e 
or sterile plants ; and many are of opinion, that because 
they are mcdea, it is necessary they should be preserved in 
their beds, in order to fertilize the others ; and some have 
gone so f{ur as to plant them with a rather numerous regular- 
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kf for Ihte porpiMM. The oonseqaeiice has been, that thenr 
beds hsre proved more fertile in leaves thaik in fiuit, and the 
$tack has at length been condemned as bad ; whereas ks 
sterililf has proceeded from those favoarite males, the stools 
of which having no crop of fhiit to support always produce a 
■upetabundance of runners, which being ako much stronger 
than the fertile ones have consequently overrun and over- 
powered them, and literally annihilated the only ones capable 
of producing fmit. 

Having lud a parcel of Hantbois plants given to me eome 
years ago, I planted them out, and suspecting there were 
many sterile plants among them, I did not suffer a runner to 
remain the first year. The second year, five plants out 
of six proved to be so, which I immediately destroyed ; 
and as soon as the runners of tiie fertile ones became rDoted, 
I planted out the bed afresh : these produced me one of the 
most fertile crops I ever saw, and die runners firom diem 
produced the successive crops the same. 

I selected a few of the finest of the first benien of those 
which bore the first year, and sowed the seeds ; these produ- 
ced, as might be expected, both fertile and sterile plants, die 
latter of which I again destroyed » and saved a few only of 
those which produced the finest fruit, and of similar size, 
figure, and quality ; the runners from these I planted -out as 
before, and they produced me a perfect crop of firoit,withoat 
a single sterile plant being found among them : thus was my 
first stock of prolific Hautbois obtained. 

Afler stating thus much relative to this class of Strawber- 
ries, it can hardly be necessary for me to point out the neces- 
sity of closely examining all new-made beds of them, and of 
entirely extirpating those worse than useless sterile plants* 

Alpine Strawberries have been recoimnended by some to 
be always raised from seed. I have raised many this way, 
and I have found myself disappointed, in having a portion of 
them produce inferior fiiiit to those firom which the seeds 
were obtained. Thus a mixture of Alpines is the result, 
which in my opinion is no way desirable, as in all cases a 
crop of the best firuit can never be equalled by a mixture of 
tile best with inferior varieties. 

In propagating the Alpine Strawberry by the ruimers fitMn 
one single plant, all its c^sprmg must be the sane; it there- 
fore becomes liecessary to select die very finest kind fotf the 
purpose; the fhiit lai^, broad ait its baee, and sharply coifh 
cal. 
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If die runners are planted out in August or the beginning 
of September, the beds will be covered with runners by the 
spring ; these should not be removed, as directed for the 
other classes,, because' the first and strongest of them will 
produce fruit during the autumn, and continue in successiwi 
to a late period of the season. But a succession of finer 
firuit thair these is produced by cutting off* all the flower 
stems as soon as they begin to blossom, from their com- 
mencement in the spring till the end of June. By this means 
a most abundant supply of the very finest fruit is produced 
firom the end of July till the frost sets in. 

In pursuing this latter mode of management, it would be 
most advisable, perhaps, to plant a small-sized bed for the 
purpose, allowing the plants a space of six or eight inches 
from each other, instead of more, which will ensure a thicker 
crop ; and in all cases with Alpines, it would be still betted 
tolmve some of both Red and White planted upon a north 
aspect, and that these plantings should be removed annu- 
ally. 

The Wood Strawberry requires the same management, 
except in this, that as it does not produce its fruit in the au- 
tumn, . its flower stems must not be cut down in the spring, 
in expectation of a succession crop. 



Mr. Forsyth*s Composition, 

Mr. Forsyth, May 11, 1791, gave the following directions 
*' for making a composition for curing diseases, defects and 
injuries in all kinds of fruit and forest trees, and the method 
of preparing the trees and laying on the compositions 

" Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a bushel of 
lime rubbish of old buildings (that from the ceilings of rooms 
is preferable,) half a bushel of wood ashes, and a sixteenth 
part of a bushel of pit or river sand ; the three last articles 
are to be sifted fine before they are mixed ; then work them 
well together with a spade, and afterwards with a wooden 
beater, until the stuff* is very smooth, like fine plaster used 
for ceilings of rooms. 

•' The composition being thus made, care must bo takea 
lo prepare the tree properly for its application, by cutting 
33* 
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amvf aU tbe^dead^ decayed, and Beared faxU ^ 7®« come 
at tbe fresh sound wood, leaving the surface of the wy>d 
very smooth, and rounding off the edges of the bark with a 
dmw-knife or other instmment, perfectly smooth, whic^ musC 
be fNU-ticularly attended to ; then lay on &e plaster aboat 
ao eighth of an inch thick, all over the part where (he wood 
or bark has been so cut away, finishing off the edges as thin 
as possible. Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood- 
ashes mixed with a sixth part of the same quanlity of the 
Asbes of burnt bones ; put it into a tin box with holes in the 
top, and shake the powder on the surface of the plajster tiB 
the whole is covered with it, letting it remain for haJf an hour 
to absorb the moisture ; then apply more powder, rubbmg 
it on gently with the hand, and repeating the applicafion 
of the powder till the whole plaster becomes a dry, snoodi 
suiface. 

" If any of the composition be left for a fiiture occasioD, 
it should be kept in a tub or other Vessel, and urine poured 
on it so as to cover the surface, otherwise the atmosphere 
will greatly hurt the efficacy of the application. 

" JVhen lime rubbish of old buildings cannot be easily got, 
take pounded chalk or common lime, after having been 
slaked a month at least. 

" As the growth of the .trees will gradually affect the plas- 
ter, by raising up its edges next the bark, care should be 
taken, when 3iat happens, to rub it over with the finger when 
occasion may require, (which is best done when moistened 
by rain,^ that the plaster may be kept whole, to prevent the 
air and wet penetrating into the wound." 

Mr. Forsyth says, farther on, " As the best way of using 
the composition is found by experience to be in a liquid state, 
it must, therefore, be reduced to the consistence of a pretty 
thick paint, by mixing it up with a sufficient quantity of urine 
and soap-suds, and laid on with a painter's brush. The 
powder of wood-ashes and burnt bones is to be applied as 
before directed, patting it down with the hand*"^ 

Although I do not feel disposed to go the length of ad- 
mitting all that has been said of the virtues of this compo- 
sition, I believe it to be a very excellent one to be applied to 
trees where their limbs have been amputated, or their bark 
injured by wounds. I have therefore inserted its prepa- 
ration here, verbatim, from Mr. Forsyth's Treatise, and re- 
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commend its application in the manner he has '^dbrected, par* 
ticularly in a liquid state. 

A Wash for the Stems of Fruit Trees. 

Take a peck of fresh cow-dung, half a peck of quick-lime, 
half a pound of flour of sulphur, and a quarter of a pound of 
lamp-black. Mix the whole together with as much urine 
and soap-suds iu a boiling state as will form the ingredients 
into a thick paint. 

This composition may be appHed to the stems of young 
standard trees when planted out into the orchard, to prevent 
their being injured by the depredations of hares and rabbits. 

A Wash for the Stems and Branches of Fruit Trees, 

Take half a peck of quick Hme, half a pound of flour of 
sulphur, and a quarter of a pound of lamp-black. Mix the 
whole together with as much boiling water as will form the 
ingredients into a thick paint. This composition is recom- 
mended to be applied to the stems and limbs of apple trees 
which are infested with the White JVIealy Insect, having pre- 
viously removed the moss and loose bark by scraping them 
off with a strong knife, or some other instrument adapted to 
the purpose. 

In using the composition, it will be most efHcacious if ap- 
plied in a warm state, or something more than blood heat. 

On young trees, strong vinegar will efFectually destroy 
this insect, and I have for many years, in my own nursery, 
used it for this purpose : but this would be too expensive to 
be applied when the trees are large. ^ 

* A solution of potash to wash the steins of the treei early in the spring before 
the buds expand, will effectually destroy them. ^m. £4, 
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9. 

9. 

2. 

6. 

9. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

7. 

4. 

8. 



CBKftRnS. 



^Meot PSehe 
Mrieot Prieoee 
Ahriedi Rcyde 
Jihricot Vudet 
Mexandnan 
Anumde Atdine 
AnsotCa 
Black 

Blotched-lcavcd Roman 
Blotchedrleaoed Turkey 
Breda 
Brussels 
Dunmore's Breda 
Eaiiy Orange 
Hemskirke 
Imperial AnsofCe 



94 

95 
95 
94 
94 
91 



94 
91 
91 
91 



93 
92 
94 



No. f*W^ 

5. Large Early Apricot 92 
13. Large Turkey W 
10. MaeeuHne 95 

6. Moorpark ' 93 

7. Orange 93 

8. Peach Apricot 94 

9. Purple 94 

10. Red Masculine 95 

11. Roman 95 

12. Royal 95 
2. Riyyal Persian 91 
6. Temjde'8 43 

13. Turkey 96 
1. Variegated Turkey 91 
9. ridet 94 

14. White Masculine 96 



1. Amr^e 
S. Archduke 

3. Belle de Choisy 

14. Bigarreau 

27. Bigarreau d feuiUes de 

Tabac 
17. Black Circassian 

15. Black Eagle 

16. Black Heart 
26. Black Mazzard 

26. Black Polstead 

17. Black Russian 

17. Black Tartarian 

18. Bleeding Heart 

4. Carnation 

U. Cerise A courie queue 

11. Cerise d courie queue 

de Provence 
1. Cerise Amhrie 
9. Cerise Sngloise tardive 
si Cerise de la Palembre 
3. Cerise Doucette 

12. Cerise du J^ord 

27. Cerise du quatre d la 

livre 
-5. CeresiernoirdfrUUrond 

pricoce 
7. Cherry Duke 
26. Common Black of Buck- 

inghamskire 

19. Ocronne 
19. Coroun 
19. Cowronne 



97 
97 

98 
102 

107 
103 
102 
103 
106 
106 
103 
103 
104 
98 
101 

101 
97 

100 
98 
S8 

10! 

107 

68 
99 

106 
104 
104 
104 



20. 

5. 
21. 

8. 
22. 
27. 
17. 
17. 
18. 
11. 
14. 

2. 
11. 
16. 
28. 

23. 
19. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
24. 

9. 
25. 
10. 
19. 
26. 



Downton 104 

Early May 98 

Eltoh 104 

Flemish . 99 

Florence 105 

Four to the Pound 107 

Fraser's Black Heart 103 

Fraser's Black Tarttman 103 

GascoigH^s Heart 104 

Gobet a eowrte queue 101 

Graffi&n 102 

Griottede Portugal 97 

Gros Gobet 101 

Guignier d fruit noir 103 
Guignier d Gros fruit 

blanc 107 
Harrison's Heart 105 
Hertfordshire 104 
Holman's Duke 99 
Jeffrey's Royal 99 
Kentish 99 
Knight's Early Black 105 
Late Duke 100 
Lukeward 106 
May Duke 100 
Merisierd gros fruit noir 104 
Merisier d petit fruit 106 
J\Serry Cherry of Che- 
shire 106 
J^Uan 101 
Montmorency 101 
Montmorency d grosJruU 101 
Morello 101 
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S. Pcrtugal Duke 
27. QMotredtlaliwe 
17. Ronald's large Blaeh 

Heart 
29. Remington Heart 

7. Royale 
26. Small Black 
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Paf« No. Pa(9 

97 5. SmaU Eariff May 98 

107 26. SmaUTrO^^acA; 106 

17. Superb Circasaian 103 

103 27. Tobacco-leaved 106 

107 14. Turkey Bigarreau 103 

99 13. Waterloo 101 

106 28. White Heart 107 



18. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

9. 

7. 
13. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

4. 
18. 
27. 
25. 
23. 

6. 
17. 
19. 

4. 
20. 
26. 

8. 

4. 

4. 
21. 



Ang61ique 
Black Genoa 
Black Ischia 
Black Italian 
Bordeaux 
Brown Ischia 
Brown Italian 
Brown Naples 
Brown Turkey 
Brunswick 
Chestnut 



112 

109 
109 
109 
110 
110 
110 
111 
110 
110 
110 



Chestnut-coloured Ischia 1 10 



Common Blue 
Coucourelle Blanche 
Cyprus 
Early White 
Figue Blanche 
Figue Poire 
Figu^ Violette 
Grlntiie 
Great Blue 
Green Ischia 
Green, red loithin 
Hanover 
Large Blue 
Large Purple 
Large White 
Large White Genoa 



109 
112 
114 
114 
113 
110 
112 
iia 
109 
112 
114 
110 
109 
109 
113 
113 



5. LittU Blue 109 

26. Little Green 114 

10. Long Brown Naples 111 

10. LongJSTaples 111 
8. Madonna 110 

11. Malta 111 

23. Marseilles 113 
18. M6litte 112 

12. Minion 111 

13. Murrey 111 

24. Nerii 113 
23. Pocock 113 

^ 14. Pregussata 111 

4. Purple 109 

15. Purple Genoa 111 
13. Round J^aples 111 

5. Small Blue 104 
11. Small Brown 111 

16. Small Brown Ischia 112 
2£r. Small Early White 114 

26. Small Green I14 

25. SmaU WhUe U4 
25. Small WhUe Early 114 

17. Violette 112 

6. Violette de Bordeaux 110 
23. White MarseiUes 113 

27. Yellow Ischia 114 



£> RAPES. 



62. Aleppo 151 

41. Alexandrian Ciotat 143 

1. Alicant 120 
9. Auvergne 132 
9. Auverna 133 

2. Black AscaUm ' 130 
9. Black Chaesdas 133 

30. Black Constantia 140 

2. Black Corintii 130 

a. Black Damascus 130 



24. Black 
4. Black 

4. filack 
21. Black 

tine 

5. Black 

poli 

6. Black 

7. Black 
a Black 



Damson 
Frontignac 
Frontignan 
Grape from PaUs- 

Grape from Tri- 

Hamburgh 

Lisbon 

Lombardy 



137 
131 
131 

136 

131 
131 
139 
139 
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ORAPXS. 


No. 


Ptfe 


No. 


9. Black MoriUon 


132 


9. 


10. Black Muscadel 


133 


27. 


11. Black Muflcadine 


133 


22. 


1. BUekPortugid 


129 


28, 


12. Black Prince 


133 


16. 


13. Black Raisin 


134 


16. 


1. Black Spanish 
14. Black Sweetwater 


129 


59. 


134 


20. 


4. Blue FroiUignac 


131 


47. 


20. Blue Tokay 


136 


20. 


15. Blood 


134 


47. 


42. Bordelais 


143 


16. 


35. Brown Hamburgh 


141 


57. 


42. Bourdelais 


143 


22. 


9. Burgundy 


133 


22. 


23. Cambridge Botanic Gar 




10. 


den 


137 


16. 


11. Chasselas novr 


133 


22. 


32. Ch^sselaa Rouge 


140 


27. 


43. Ciotat 


144 


54. 


43. Cioutai 


144 


59. 


15. Claret 


134 


59. 


58. Common Muscadine 


197 


37. 


53. Corinth blanc 


147 


26. 


2. Corinth noir 


130 


4. 


44. Comichon 


144 


33. 


44. Comichon blanc 


144 


59. 


2. Currant 


130 


61. 


24. Damask 


137 


43. 


•24. Damson 


137 


43. 


49. D'^rboyce 


143 




16. Eariy Black July 


134 


59. 


68. JSaWt/ fTAtte Grape from 




9. 


Teneriffe 


147 


48. 


17. Esperione 


135 




28. Flame-coloured Tokay 


139 


29. 


18. Frankendale 


135 


6. 


18. Frankenthal 


135 


30. 


69. JVowfignac o/ Jllexan- 




30. 


dria 


149 


30. 


45. Genuine Tokay 


144 


43. 


35. Gibraltar 


141 


31. 


46. Greek 


145 


31. 


25. GrayAuvemat 


138 


2. 


46. Green Chee 


145 


16. 


26. Grizzly Frontignac 


138 


13, 


26. Grizzly Frontignan 


138 


55. 


1. Gro* noir <r£»pog7*« 


130 


16. 


17. Hardy Blue Windsor 


135 


62. 


69. Jerusalem Muscat 


149 


32. 


20. XaJtfoZvomtf 


136 


33. 


26. Langford's Incompara- 




33. 


ble 


138 


33. 


19. Large Black Cluster 


135 





Le Bourgignon 133 
Le Coeur 139 
LeMiunier 136 
Lombardy 139 
Maddeine 134 
Madeleine noir 134 
Malaga 149 
Malmsey Grape 136 
Malmsey Muscadine 145 
Malvoise 136 
Malvoise Musquie 145 
MaurUUm hdtif 134 
Metier blanc 147 
MiUer*s Burgundy 136 
MiUer Grape 136 
Mogul Grape 133 
MoriUon hdHf 134 
MoriUon Taconn6 136 
Morocco 139 
Muscat blanc 147 
Muscat d?Mexandrie 149 
Muscat d^Alex, blanc 149 
Muscat d'Alex. rouge 141 
Muscat gris 138 
Muscat noir 131 
Muscat rouge 140 
Muscat ofMexandria 149 
Par el druyf 150 
Parsley-leaved 144 
Parsley-leaved Musca- 
dine^ 144 
Passe-longue Musque 149 
Pineau 133 
Pitmaston White Clus- 
ter 145 
Poonah 139 
Potier bleu 131 
Purple Constantia 140 
Punjde Frontignac 140 
Purple Frontignan 140 
Raisin d'^utriche 144 
Raisin de Cabo 140 
Raisin des Cannes 140 
Raisin de Corinth 130 
Raisin de la Madeleine 135 
Raisin Grape 134 
Raisin Muscat 147 
Raisin PrictKe 135 
Raisin Suisse 151 
Red Chasselas 140 
Red Chasselas 140 
Red Frontignac 140 
Red Frontignan 140 
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Vo. 


Face 


No. 


Fi«» 


37. RedFnnUignac ofJUex- 




4. Videt Frvntignac 


131 


andi-ia 


141 


6. Wamtr's Black Ham- 




34. Red Grape from Syra- 




^^rgh 


131 


cuse 


140 


35. Warner's Red Hamburgh lAl 


36. Red Hamburgh 


141 


8. WesVs Black St Peter's 132 


37. Red JerusaUm Muscat 


141 


8. WesVs SL Peter's 


132 


32. Red Muscadint 


140 


52. White Auvemat 


147 


36. RedMuacadd 


141 


53. White Corinth 


147 


37. Red Muscat of Alexan- 




54. WhUe FronUgnae 


147 


dria 


141 


54. White Frontignan 


147 


28. Red Rhenish 


139 


55. White Hamburgh 


147 


28. Rhenish Grape 


139 


66. White Kishmish 


147 


49. Royal Muscadine 


1451 


55. White Lisbon 


147 


58, Royal Muscadine 


147 


57. White Melie 


147 


38. St Augustine 
21. Saint Peter's 


142 


45. White M&rUlon 


144 


136 


58. White Muscadine 


148 


31. Saint Peter% Black 


136 


49. WhUe Muscadine 


. H5 


9. SmaU Black Cluster 


133 


59. White Muscat of Alex- 




62. Switzerland Grape 


151 


andria 


L49 


50. Syrian 
1. Teinturier 


146 


60. White Muscat of Lunel 150 


130 


55. WhUe Portugal 


147 


22. The Miller's Burgundy 


136 


55. WhUe Raisin 


147 


59. Tottenham Park Muscat 149 


61. White Sweetwater 


160 


9. True Burgundy 


133 


3. Worksop Manor Grape 


150 


17. Turner's Black 


135 


40. Wortley Hall Grape 


143 


39. Variegated Chasselas 
51. Verdelho 


142 


2. Zante 


130 


146 


2. Zante Currant 


130 


AMEHrCAl 


i GRAPES. 




Alexander's Grape 


154 


Vitis Cordifolia 


162 


Bland's 


154 


Incisa 


152 


CUfton's 


154 


^stivalis 


152 


CUfton's Constantia 
Elkton 


154 
154 


Fulpina 
Labrusea 


152 
152 


GUbert's White Shonga 


154 


Labrusca 


151 


Isabella 


153 


Tawrina 


151 


Luflfborough"' 


154 


' Fox Grape 


151 


Red Scuppemon 


153 


Riparia 


152 


Schuyler's Muscadel 


154 


Odoratissima 


152 


Tasker^s Grape 


154 


Rotundifoha 


152 


White Scuppemon 
Vitis Blauda 


153 


Palmata 


152 


152 








KECTA 


RINES. 




7 Aromatic 


193 


21. Brugnon Violet Musqu* 199 


20. Black Newington 


198 


9. Claremont 


194 


8. Brinion 


193 


10. Common EUruge 


194 


8. Brinion, red at stone 


193 


11. Due du TeUier's . 


195 


24. Brugnon 


200 


11. DucdeTeUo 


195 


2L Brugnon Musqui 


199 


11. Du TeUier's 


19S 
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PBACHB8. 



f(9. Pafe 

11. DutiUy 195 
!22. Early Black ^Tewingtcn 199 

12. Elrouge 195 

18. £/ru^e 195 
22. Early Newington 199 

4. Emmerton's J^ew WhUt 192 

1. Fairchild'8 191 

1. FairchUd'3 Early 191 
4. Flanders Wkitt 192 

•23. Golden 200 

3. HunVa Early Tawny 192 

2. Hunt's Large Tawny 191 

3. Hunt's Smdl Tawny 192 
24. Italian 200 

19. Large Scarlet 198 
6. Late Green 193 

19. Xord Selaey^s Elruge 197 

22. Lucombe's Black 199 

22. Lttcombe'8 Seedling 199 

8. Marbled 193 

12. MUler's Elruge 195 

13. Murry 196 
13. Murrey 196 



No. PAge 

27. J^ewingtm 201 

4. Neate'8 White 192 

4. AHo 9FAtfe 192 

6. Old White 193 

14. Ord'8 196 
6. Peterborough 193 

19. PetUe VioUtte Hdtive 197 

15. Pitmaston Orange 196 
25. Red Roman 200 
25. Raman 200 

25. Roman Red 200 

26. Saint Omei*s 201 

16. Scarlet 197 

27. Scarlet Newington 201 

28. Tawny Newington 201 

17. Temple 197 

17. Temple's 197 

18. Vermarfi 197 

19. Violet 197 
19. Violet HAtive 197 

a VioUt, red tU stone 193 

4. fVhUe' 192 



PEACHES. 



19. Acton Scot 
24. Admirable 

3. Admirable Tardive 
45. Jttberge Jaune. Bon Jar- 
din. 
42. Alherge Jaune, Duham. 

1. Almond Peach 
53. American Clingstone. 

6. Anne 
61. Astor Peach 
18. Avant P6che Blanche 
14. Avant Pdche Rouge 
21. Barrington 

2. Belle Chevreux 

20. Bellegarde 
10. Belle de Paris 

3. Belle de Vitry, Duha- 

MEL 

24. Bdle de Vitry. Bon 
Jard. 

3. BeUis 
63. Blood Clingstone 

4. Bourdin 
4. Bourdine 

53. Braddick's American 

S3. Bradd, J^Torth American 179 



164 


36. 


166 


63. 


158 


68. 


_ 


14. 


175 


21. 


174 


54. 


157 


22. 


179 


22. 


159 


64. 


183 


39. 


164 


5. 


162 


23. 


165 


24. 


157 


6. 


165 


7. 


160 


20. 




39 


158 


60. 




35. 


166 


70. 


158 


65. 


183 


25. 


158 


66. 


158 


8. 


179 


9. 


179 


27. 



Brentford Mignonne 


172 


Brevoort's Seedling 


183 


Boyce Peach 


185 


Brown Nutmeg 
Buckingham Mignonne 


162 


165 


Catherine 


179 


Chancelliire 


165 


Chancellor 


165 


Congress 


183 


Double de Troyes 


173 


Double !Montagne 


159 


Double Swalsh 


166 


Early Admirable 


166 


Early Anne 


159 


Early Downton 


159 


Early Galande 


165 


Early Mignotine 


173 


Early J^ewington 


181 


Early Pmyle 


171 


Early Orange 


187 


Eariy Sweet Water 


184 


Early Vineyard 
Emperor of Russia 


166 


184 


Flat Peach of China 


160 


Ford's Seedling 


160 


French Mignonne 


168 
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!Yo. ] 


Page 


No. 


Paf« 




165 


17. Montagne Blanche 


163 


86. George the Fourth 


167 


34. Montaubon 


171 


«7. GrifMoood*s Rcyal 




56. Monstrous Pavie of 




George 


168 


Pomponne 


180 


37. Grimwood's J^ew Royal 




56. Monstrous Pwy of 




George 


168 


Pomponne 


180 


56. Gros MOecoton 


180 


76. Morrisania Pound Peach 189 


27. Grosse Mignonne 


168 


74. Morrison's Pound 


189 


66. Gros Persique Rouge 


180 


74. Morris's White Free 




71. Heath 


187 


Stone 


189 


71. Heath ClingBtone 


187 


78. Morris's Red Free Stone 189 


28. Hemskirke 


168 


58. Myrecoton 


181 


28. Hemskirk 


168 


4. J^arbonne 


158 


76. Hoffman's Pound 


189 


35. JSTeaPs Early Purple 


171 


69. Hogg's Mdacotan 


186 


35. Neil's Early Purple 

36. New Belle Garde 


171 


65. Incomparable 


179 


172 


10. Italian 


160 


11. New Noblesse 


161 


8. Java Peach 


160 




172 


35. Johnson's Early Purple 


171 


66. New Cut-leaved 


184 


35. Johnson's Purple ^ant 


171 


37. New Royal Charlotte 


172 


72. Kennedy's Carolina 


188 


57. JSTewington 


180 


72. Kennedy's Lemon Cling- 




67. New- York White 




stone 


188 


Chngstone 


186 


37. Kew Early Purple 


172 


38. Nivette 


172 


27. Large French Mignonne 


168 


38. JiTivette veloutie 


172 


69. Lady Gallatin 


186 


12. Noblesse 


161 


72. Large Yellow Pine Ap- 




20. J^oir deMontreuU 


166 




188 


14. MUmeg 


162 


29. TiRte Admirable 


169 


57. OldNewington 


lao 


71. Zo/c Heath 


187 


13. Old Royal Charlotte 


162 


71. Late October 


187 


35. Padley's Early Purple 


171 


72. Lemon Clingstone 


188 


55. Pavie Admirable 


179 


72. Lemon Clingstone, 




58. Pame Blanc 


181 


Hoyte's 


188 


56. Pavie Camue 


180 


30. Lockyer's Mignonne 


169 


68.- Pavie Madeleine 


181 


30. Lockyer's Peach 


169 


56. Pavie Monstnteux 


180 


31. Lord Fauconberg's 




56. Pavie Rouge 


180 


Mignonne 


169 


56. Pavie Rouge de Pom- 




31. ioTf/ Falconbridge's 




ponne 


180 


Mignonne 


169 


10. Picke de Malte 


160 


74. ^Msciww If Aifc Rare 




39. PSche de Troyes 


173 


Ripe 


189 


35. Piche du Vin 


171 


17. Madeleine Blanche 


163 


45. P^che Jaune, Bon Jar. 


176 


33. Madeleine de Courson 


170 


42. FicheJauiu. Duhamel 174 


33. Madeleine Rouge 


170 


10. Piche Malte 


160 


10. Malta 


160 


56. Persique d Gros Fruit 




10. J^Io/te de J^ormandie 


180 


Blanc 


181 


73. Mammoth Peach 


188 


39. Petite Mignonne 


173 


53. MSlecoton 


181 


45. Petite Roussanne 


176 


12. MeUish's Favowite 


161 


72. Pine Apple ■ 


188 


58. Merlicoton 


181 


72. Pine Apple Clingstone 


188 


27. Mignonne 


168 


74. Philadelphia Free Stone 189 


3j9. Mignonette 


173 


59. Portugal 


181 


33. MiDet's Mignonne 


170 


40. Pourpr6e Hfttive 


173 
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41. President 

4f . Purple Alberge 

36. PwyUAwmt 
S7. Q,ueen ChadoUe 

43. Rambouillet 
4f. Red Alberge 

44. Red Magdalen 
3f. Red Magdalen 
14 Red Nutmeg 
32. Rouge Paysanne 
46. RoBsanna 

45. Rossanne 
«9. Royal 
S9. RoyaU 

37. Royal CharloUe 

46. Royal George 

47. Royal Mignonne 

48. Royal Kensington 
61. Royal Sovereign 
70. Rare Ripe Early YeUow 
76. Red Rare Ripe 
43. Rumbullion 
73. SaarteMoui 
45, Saint LaurenlJaune 
66. Serrated 

5, Sion 
39. £lmatt Jtf igfumtw 



Phi* 

173 
174 
171 
172 
174 
174 
175 
170 
162 
170 
176 
175 
169 
169 
172 
176 
176 
176 
178 
187 
189 
174 
188 
175 
184 
159 
173 



No. 
ea Smith's Early JiTewmg- 



ton 

60. Smith's Newington 

49. Smooth-leaved Royal 

George 

50. Spring Grove 

15. Sulhampstead 

61. Superb Royal 
23. Swalze 

23. Swolze 

52. T6ton de Vfenus 

66. Unique 

16. Vanguard 

27. Veloutte de MtrUt 
38. VelouUe Tardive 
35. V6rUahle Pourpr6e HdL 
40. Vineuse. Duhamel 
27. Vineuse. Lelievr 
20. VUdetHdtive 

67. Washington Peadi 

17. White Magdalen 

18. White Nutmeg 
64. WhUe Rare Ripe 
67. Williamson's New- 
York 

70. Yellow Mcdacvian 



181 
181 

177 
177 
163 
178 
166 
166 
178 
184 
163 
168 
173 
171 
173 
168 
165 
163 
163 
164 
189 

185 
180 



61. 
62. 

108. 
108. 
1. 
117. 
118. 

12. 

41. 

15. 

42. 

63. 
157. 

20. 
156. 

43. 

64. 

65. 

30. 
151. 
110. 

44. 



Ah Mon Dieu 238 

Alexandre de Russie 239 

Ambrette 257 

Jimhrette d'Hiver 257 

Ambrosia 216 



Ang^lique de Bordeaux 260 

Ang^lique de RomQ 260 

^rchidue d'EU 220 

Aston Town 230 

August Muscat 221 

Autumn Bergamot 231 

Antumn Colmar 239 

Barland 277 

Beau Present 222 

Belle de Jersey 277 

Belle et Bonne 231 

Belle Lucrative 239 

Bellissime d'Automne 240 

BeUissime d?EU 226 

Bellissime d'Hiver 275 

Bergamotte Bugi 257 

Bergamotte Cadette 232 



13. BergamotU d^EU 220 

110. Bergamotte ^Hiver 257 

1 14. Bergamotte de HoUande 259 

126. Berg, de la Pentecdte 265 

110. Bergamotte de Pdques 257 

109. Bergamotte de Soulers 257 

2. Bergamotte Rouge 217 

59. Bergamotte Suisse 238 

53. Bergamotte Sylvange ^236 

124. Bergamotte Tardive 264 

107. Beurr6 Blanc 256 

137. Beurr^ Colmar Gris,^. 269 

81. Beurr6 d'^ngleterre 246 

71. Beurr6 cP^njou 242 

119. Beurr6 d'Aremberg 261 
U9. Beurr6 d'Jirembert 261 

73. Beurr6 de Capiaumont 243 

123. Beurr6 d'Hiver 263 

71. Bemri d?Or 242 

71, Beurr6 de Roi 242 

120. Beurr6 Diel . 261 

121. BeurreEpine 263 
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No. 


Page 


No. 




Fai* 


71. BeurrS Gria 


242 


126. 


Doyenni d'Hiver 


. 266 


66. Beurr6Knox 


240 


54. 


Doyenni Gris 


236 


48. Beurri Plat 


233 


78. 


Doyenni Panache 


244 


121. BeTirr6 Ranee 


262 


79. 


Doyenn6 Santil6te 


246 


71. Beurri Rouge 


242 


119. 


Due d^Aremherg 


261 


122. BezydeCaissoy 


263 


80. 


Duchess of Angoul&mc 


J 245 


123. Bezyde ChaumonteUe 


263 


3. 


Early Bergamot 


217 


45. Bezy d'Heri 


232 


1. 


Early Beurri 


216 


46. Bezyde la Motte 


232 


4. 


Early Rousselet 


217 


67. Bezy de Montigny 


240 


110. 


Easter Bergamot 


257 


68. Bezy Vaet 


241 


126. 


Easter Beurr6 


265 


69. Bishop's Thumb 


241 


131. 


Easter Saint Germain 


267 


152. Black Pear of Worcester 275 


50. 


Echassery 


234 


24. Blanquet it longue queue 224 


51. 


Elton 


235 


144. Bonchritien de Espagm 


272 


81. 


English Beurri 


246 


36. Bonchretien d'Eti 


228 


20. 


Epargne 


222 


27. Bonch, d'Eti Musqui 


225 


18. 


Epine d'Et6 


222 


147. Bimch, d>Hwer 


273 


150. 


Epine d'Hiver 


274 


70. Bonchretien Fondante 


240 


14. Epine Rose 


220 


148. Bonne J^dinoise 


273 


82. 


Flemish Beauty 


246 


52. Bonne Rouge 


235 


127. 


Flemish Bonchretien 


265 


82. BoMcfec JVbMVc«c 


246 


64. 


Fondante d*Automne 


239 


7. Bourdon JVfiwgu^ 


218 


5. 


Fondante de Brest 


217 


62. Brocas Bergamot 


235 


137. 


Fondante de Panisel 


269 


71. Brown Beurr6 


242 


18. 


Fondante Musqui 


222 


72. Calebasse 


242 


128. 


Forelle 


266 


72. CabelasseMusquie 


242 


128. 


Forellenr'bim 


266 


73. Capiaumont 


243 


83. 


Franchipanne 


247 




»^^o 


111. 


F>».>v«^>ia 


TBOa ' 


16. Cassolette 


221 


37. 


Francrfeal, Summer 


228 


153. Catillac 


275 


83. 


Frangipane 
Gansel's Bergamot 


247 


137. Chajman's 


269 


52. 


235 


47. Charles d'Autriche 


233 


84. -Gendeseim 


247 


74. Chat-bruI6 


243 


112. 


German Muscat 


258 


123. Chaumontel 


263 


113. 


Gilogil 


259 


25. CUrm de Carmes 


224 


113. 


GUe-o-GUe 


259 


124. Colmar 


264 


129. 


Glout Morceau 


267 • 


137. Colmar Epineux 
42. Common Bergamot 


269 


129. 


Gloux Moreeaux 


267 


231 


71. 


Golden Beurri 


242 




233 


162. 


Grand Monarque 


276 


60. Crasanne Panachie 


238 


19. 


Great Blanquet 


222 


17. Cuisse Madame 


221 


12. 


Great Onion 


220 


105. Culotte Suisse 


255 


6. 


Green Chisel 


218 


75. Darimont 


243 


86. 


Green Sugar 
Governor Stuyvesant 


247 


125. D'Auch 


264 


163. 


279 


66. Daupkine 


237 


53. 


Green Sylvange 


236 


76. D61ices d'Ardenpont 


244 


1. 


Gray Beurri 


216 


120. DiePs Butterbime 


261 


64. 


Gray Doyenn6 


236 


120. Dorothie Royale 


262 


152. 


Groote Mogol 


275 


154. Double-blossomed 


276 


19. 


Grosse Blanquet 


222 


49. Double d'Automne 


234 


20. 


Grosse Cuisse Madame 


222 


107. Doyenni 


256 


117. 


Gros Francrial 


260 


107. DoyenniBlane 


256 


37. 


GrosMic€td*Eti 


828 


64, Poyenn^ <r.i«foftine 


236 


31. 


Grot RoutsOtt 


226 
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P«r» 


No. 


^a|« 


ISO. Qnunkower 


867 1 


87. Musk Summer Bonchr 


. 825 


ISO. Grumkower WmUrbime 267 | 


135. Naples 


868 


SS. Hacan'M ineomparMe 


848 


94. Napoleon 
148. AWm d^Hvotr 


251 




880 


273 


Ml. HardmpmU dn iViiK- 


95. NewBrid^ 
136, Oak-leav^ Imperial 


252 


CMJM 


863 


269 


86. Hazel 


84S 


161. OkiEeld 


279 


87. Henn QtMfre 


848 


116. Orange d?Hiver 


260 


87. Ucnnr the Foofth 


848 


9. Orange Mu8qu6e 


218 


114. Holland Bergvnot 


859 


88. Orange Tulip6e 


225 


158. llolmore 


878 


110. Paddington 


258 


159. lluffcap 


878 


152. Parkinson's Warden 


275 


8S. Imj^eralricedelaFrmiee 246 


137. Passe Colmar 


269 


88. Incommunicable 


849 


137. Passe-Cdmar Epineux 


269 




864 


138. Pastorale 


270 


71. /som^ert 


842 


122. PetU Beurri tPHiver 


263 


M. Ivea^s BergmmU 


235 


22. PetU Muscat 


223 


65. Jalousie 


237 


32. PetURousselet 


227 


90. Jargonelle 


822 


107. Poire d cmrte queue 


256 


107. KaiserbirfU 


256 


8. Poire ilia Reine 


218 


89. Kei«?r 


249 


117. Poire Angilique 


260 


8S LaBeUedeFUmdre$ 


246 


28. Poire aux Mouches 


226 




273 


61. Poire dl'Jlmour 


238 


88. L'/ticomtmmtcabU 


249 


125. Poire d'^uch 


264 


6. LaPrincetBt 


218 


115. Poire de Jardin 


259 


SI. Lammaa 


223 


107. Poire de Litnon 


256 


56. Lansao 


237 


96. Poire de Louvaine 


252 


-*Wftl1irS?r^ - 


267 


120. Poire de Melon 


261 


TZ23 




256 


158. Ltvre 


275 


29. Poire de Prince 


226 


S3. London Sugar 


224 


14. Poire de Rose 


220 


160. Longland 


278 


143. Poire de Saint-pert 


371 


84. Lon^-stalked Blanquet 224 


139. Poire de Vitrier 


270 


90. Louiae-bonne 


250 


97. Poire Figue 


253 


85. Madeleine 


224 


107. Poire Monsieur 


256 


S5. Magdalene 


224 


9a Poire Neill 


252 


86. Mansuette 


225 


35. Poire sans peau 


228 


92. Marchioness 


250 


152. Pound 


275 


91. Marie Louise 


250 


58. PHncesse tP Orange 


237 


92. Marquise 


250 


58. Princess of Orange 


237 


138. Martin Sec 


268 


29. Prince's Pear 


226 


133. Martine Sire 


268 


8. Q.ueen'sPemr 


219 


134. MerveiUe d'Hiver 


268 


71. RedBewnri 


242 


93. Messire Jean 


251 


54. Red Doyenn6 


236 


13. MUan BUme 


220 


30. RedMuscadel 


226 


67. Moor-fowl Egg 


237 


99. RicheD^pouille 


253 


104. M(yme-houeht 


255 


10. Robine 


219 


100. Muaeaidi,Umgutqiuut 
15. Muscat fPAaOt 


253 


31. Roi d'Et6 


226 


221 


19. Roi Louis 


222 


113. Muscat d^AUtmagM 


258 


14. Rosenbime 


220 


8. Muscat Robert 


218 


149. Rousselet d^Hiver 


274 


18. Muscat-vtH 


881 


32. Rousselet de Rheinu 


827 


7. Musk Drone 


218 


4, Rousselet HAtif 


217 


8* Moflk Robine 


818 


100. Rousseline 


253 
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Mo. Pag« 

10. Royaled'EU 219 

140. Royal d'Hivef 270 

33. Sabine d'Et6 227 

141. Saint Augustin 271 

142. Saint Germain 271 

143. Saint Pere 271 
^. SahU Samson 222 

11. Salviati 219 

101. Seckle 254 

34. Seigneur d'Etfe 227 

35. Skinless 228 

144. Spanish Bonchr6tien ^ 272 

12. Summer Archduke * 219 

13. Summer Bergamot 226 

36. Summer Bonchr^tien 228 

37. Summer Francr6al 228 

14. Summer Rose 220 
30. Supreme 226 

102. Swan's Egg * 254 
59. Swiss Bergamot 238 
53. Sylvange-vert 236 

110. Tarling 258 

1«. Teinton Squash . 279 

14. Thorny Rose 220 



43. MricoUe 295 

10. Mricot-V^t 283 

^49. Amher PrimffrMan 297 

43. Apricot 295 
1. AzuveHdlwe 280 
^r Black Damascus 282 
6. Black Morocco • 282 

68. Beach Plum 303 

66. Black DamsK>n 303 
1. Blue (^age 280 
?. Blue Perdrigon • 280 

53. Bolmar's Washington 298 

44. Brignqle 295' 

44. Brignole Jaune 295 

45. Bury Seedling 295 
28. Caledonian 290 
49. Catahnian 297 

13. Cherry 285 

14. Cheston. 285 

67. Chickasaw Plum 303 
47. Cloth of Gold 297 
45. Coe's Golden Drop 295 
53. Cooper's Large 302 
63. Cooper's Plum 302 
23. Damasd'Itdie 288 
37. Damas Violet 293 



No. 

145. 
155. 
155. 
103. 
156. 
107. 

60. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
146. 
107 
107. 
122. 

38. 

39. 

no. 

147. 
148. 
116. 
H9. 
150. 

40. 

42. 



10. 
15. 
15. 
58. 
'31. 
58. 
64. 
46. 
47. 
^. 

6. 
16. 
17. 

7. 

9. 
59. 
45. 
52. 
. 18, 
T9. 
27. 

3. 
10. 

3. 

4. 
10. 



Tillington 


272 


Tresor 


97B 


Tresor d^Jhnour 


276 


Urbaniste 


2»3 


Uvedale's St. Germain 


277 


Valencia 


256 


Variegated Crasanne 
VerteXongue 


238 


255 


Verte Longue Panach^e 255 


Vigne 


256 


Virgouleuse 


272 


White Beurrd 


256. 


White Doyenn6 


256 


WUding iif Caisso^ 


263 


Williams's Bonchr^tien 229 


Windsor 


229U 


Winter Bergamot 


258 


Winter Bonchrfetien 


273 


Winter Nelis 


273 


Winter Orange 


260 


Winter Rousselet 


274 


Winter Thorn 


274 


Yat 


230 


York Bergamot 


231 


DaupMne 


•283 


Diaper 


283 


Diaprie Rouge 


283 


Diaprie VioUtte 


293 


Die Vtolette KOmgin 


291 




Domine DulPs Plum 


302 


Downton Imperatrice 


i296 


. Drap d'Or 
. Early Aniber 


297 


297 


. Early Morocco 


283 


. Early Orleans 


286 


, Early Red Primordian 


286 


. Early Tours * 


282 


. £af% Violet 


283 


• Egg 


301 


.fair's Golden Drop 


296 


. Flushing Gage .^ 


302 


. Fotherin^am 


286 


. German Prunfi 


286 


. Goliath ^ 


287 


. Great Damask Videt 


281 


. Green Gage • 


283 


. Gros Damas de Tourt 


281 


. Grosse Noire H&tivjB 


281 


. Grosse RHne Clauds 


288 
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No. 

.16. Hamftifim C&wrU 
65. Horse Plum 
28. HoweWs Large 
21. Imperatiice 
68. imperat/iee Blanche 

21. Imp9rairict VioUUe 

59. Imperial Blwuke 

22. Impeiial Diadem 

33. Imperiale VioUUe 
28. lUlian Damask 

49. JauneH&tive 

5. Kirke'a 

24. LaDelicieuse 
•25. La Royale 
11. Little Clueen Claude 
. 12. Lucomb^s Nonsuch 

50. Maitre Claude 
H. MatchUse 

26. Mimms 

51. Mirabelle 

47. MiraheUe DoubU 
13. J\Urabolan 

27. Monsieur 

28. Monsieur H&tif 
30. 'Monsieur TardiJ 

6. Morocco 

28. Nectarine 

53. J^ew Washington 
Bh New- York Purple 
40. J^iUmeg 

29. Orleans 
2. Perdrigon 

60. Perdrigon Blane 

34. Perdr^on Rouge 
39. Perdrigon Violet 
56. Pett< Z>ama« Blane 
n. Petite Reine Claude 

7. Prc6oce de Tours 

8. Prune Damson 
44. Prune de Brignole 
28. Prune P6che 

30. Prune Suisse 



pn» 


No. 


286 


31. 


303 


32. 


290 


19. 


287 


19. 


assf 


29. 


287 


15. 


301 


33. 


287 


34. 


292 


. 17. 


288 


31. 


297 


15. 


281 


25. 


288 


35. 


28§ 


36. 


284 


52. 


284 


20. 


298 


18. 


285 


30. 


288 


62. 


298 


10. 


297 


9. 


28S 


37. 


289 


38. 


289 


9. 


290 


39. 


282 


53. 


•290 


54. 


298 


40. 


301 


55. 


294 


56. 


290 


57. 


280 


58. 


301 


69. 


292 


51. 


293 


60. 


300 


49. 


284- 


57. 


<m 


41. 


2S2 


41. 


295 


41. 


290 


42. 


290 





ragt 
391 
291 
286 
289 
290 
285 



; Purple G$gi^ 

, Gtueen Hither 
Qgutsche 
Q^etzen 
Red Damask 

, Rei Diaper ' 
Red Magnum Bonuin 

Red Perdrigon 292 

Red Primordian 286 

Reine Claude VioletU 291 

. Roche- Corbon 285 

Royide 288 

. Royal Dauphin 299 

Rojale de Tours 292 

Samt Catharine 298 

Saint Cloud 287 

Sheen 286 

Simiana 290 

Superior Gage 302 

Verte-bmne 283 

. Violet . 283 

, Violet Damask 293 

Violet Diapef i03 

. Violet H&tive. 283 

Violet Perdrigon 293 

, Washington 298 

Wentworth 299 

, Wheat 293 

White Bullace 300 

White Damaak 300 

White Damson 300 

White Imperatrice 300 
White Magnum Bonum 301 
White MvraHe -298 

White Perdrigon 301 

WhUe Primordian 297 

. White Prviu Damson 300 
Wilmot's Early Orleans 294 

WUmt's LtOe Orleans 294 

WUmoVs Orleans 294 

Winesour 294 
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The Chinese Quince* {Cydonia Sinensis.) (See plate.) 

We are happy in being enabled to present our readers 
with an engraving, taken from nature, of this beautiful, 
and as yet exceedingly rare fruit. It has flowered with 
us for several successive seasons, but has fruited in perfec- 
tion for the first time this present (1845) Autumn. 

It is very ornamental, considered as a flowering shrub ; 
straight and symmetrical. Leaves oval, neatly serrated, 
flowers of a handsome rosy tint. 

Fruity as per drawing, in length 5 inches, and 3 and 3-4 
inches in diameter, oval, and smooth, and free from any 
protuberances. The Skin of a deep lemon color. Eye 
sunken in a rather deep basin, calyx not perceptible. It 
is produced on a strong spur which does not come away 
with the fruit but remains for future bearing. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made, 
weighed one pound and three ounces avoirdupois. It was 
produced in the garden of William W. Fox, Esq., of West- 
Chester county, N. Y., who obtained the tree from our 
nursery at Harlem about five years since. It requires a 
strong loamy soil and a sheltered situation. In a light or 
sandy soil the fruit is' apt to drop off prematurely. The 
juice is harsh but brisk and lively. It makes a very supe- 
rior marmalade. 

A peculiar trait in the character of this tree is that the 
outer bark shells off, and in the winter and spring follow- 
ing the bole of the tree appears smooth and polished. 

It is altogether one of the most desirable additions that 
has been made to our gardens for many years. When in 
35 409 
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410 APPENDIX. 

blossom its appearance is highly ornamental, and when la- 
den with fruit it resembles a large lemon or citron tree. 

Japan Quixce. (Cydonia Japonica.) 

This, which until recently has been regarded merely as a 
flowering shrub, of late bears fruit in abundance, which 
is principally valuable for marmalades. 



APPLES. 

No. 232. Baldwin. Manning. Downing, etc. 

Baldwin's. Hort. Soc. cat. No. 32. 

This fine apple is well known and highly esteemed in 
the Eastern states where it is extensively cultivated as a 
table fruit and keeping apple. The grafts were sent us by 
Salmon Lyman, Esq., of Manchester, Conn. 

It is of American origin and thus described : " Of me- 
dium size, the form round. The skin mostly of a brilliant 
red, with some indistinct yellow streaks ; in some situations 
a large proportion of yellow. The flesh is very fine, crisp, 
juicy, and rich. It bears abundantly every other year, 
keeps well through the winter, and though so common it 
will bear comparison with the finest of the new varities."* 

233. Chandleb. Downing. 

This fine fruit, it is said, originated in the town of Pom- 
fret, CJonn. Fruit, large, roundish, slightly flattened and 
one-sided, or angular in its form ; obscuredly ribbed on 
the sides, skin thickly streaked, and overspread with dull 
red, (with a few streaks of brighter red,) on a greenish 
yellow ground, the red sprinkled with light gray dots. 
White, tender, and juicy ; with a moderately rich sub-acid 
flavor. Nov. to Feb. f 

* Tbe New England Fruit Book, by Robert Manning. Second Edition. Bos- 
ton 1844. 

t Downing. '* Fruit, and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, 1845 " 
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234. Peck's Pleasant 

This is also an Eastern apple of high reputation and 
much cultivated in Connecticut and Rhode Island. Mr. 
Lyman, from whom we received the grafts says : " It is 
considered among the finest of the New England apples." 
It sells well in the market^ is a good table fruit, and will 
keep till March. 

235. PoMEROT. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 798. 

Taunton, of some cultivators. 

Pomme royal. 

This is a celebrated Devonshire (England) apple. Val- 
ued there much as we value our Newton Pippin. It is 
much cultivated also in some parts of New England, and 
has been deemed, erroneously an American fruit. Down- 
ing says : " The oldest known trees are growing on the 
Putnam estate in Pomfret, Conn." It is a first rate culi- 
nary as well as a fine dessert apple. 

236. Seek no Fuether. Coxe. 

An Eastern apple which has long been cultivated in our 
nurseries. It is described as <• a large fruit of a round but 
oblong form, the skin smooth, of a yellowish green color. 
The flesh yellow, juicy, rich, and tender; an agreeable 
winter apple. The tree bears well. The trunk straight 
and handsome, regular in form." 

The Rambo, or Romamte^ (of Coxe,) we believe to be a 
difierent apple. 

237. Porter. Manning. Bovming. 

It originated, says Manning, on the farm of the Rev. 
Samuel Porter, in Sherburne, Mass. The fruit is some- 
times large, the shape oblong, pointed at the blossom end. 
The skin of a bright yellow, often with a blush of red on the 
sunny side. -The flesh fine, sprightly, and agreeable. It 
bears well. Ripens in September and October, and is a 
most beautiful fruit, either for the market or private 
garden. 

238. RoxBiTEY RussETT. HoH. Soc. Cat. No. 996. 
This is well known as a long-keeping apple, and exteu; 

sively cultivated in New England. It is, says Manning^ 
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of medium size* round and flat at the ends. The skin of 
a fine yellow russett, often mixed with a dull red. The 
flesh white. It hears well, and can be brought ta market 
later than any other. 

161. Ortlet. See page 57. 

By some strange blunder, this, which is beyond contro- 
▼ersy, an American apple and fully equal in every respect 
if not superior to the Newtown pippin, has been supposed by 
Thompson to be a synonym of what he calls — Woolman's 
hng. Downing, we perceive, has followed him, and des- 
cribes a very different fruit. The description given by 
Lindley, taken from the transactions of the Hort. Soc. of 
London, is correct.. It was made from fruit sent by us in a 
box to the society, and for which we had the honor to 
receive their medal in 1825. What " Woohnan^s long*^ 
may be, we know not. The true " Ortley," a name which 
we do not intend to give up, is not Itmg ; but resembles in 
shape the Newtown pippin, a little more inclined to oval. 
We are willing to supply cultivators with grafts of this 
most superior apple, which we suppose has by some means 
been confounded by our recent authors on Pomolc^y with 
a very different and inferior fruit. 

218. Fall Pippin 

We allude to this here, merely to re-affirm our opinion 
that it is of Ameriean origin. See the description p 85. 



PEARS. 

Having given our sentiments on the controversy relative 
to the absurd theory first advocated in England by Knight, 
(see page 377) it is unnecessary to enter upon it again. 
We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our gratifica* 
tion at the bold stand taken by Mr. Downing, and entirely 
coincide with him in opinion. Many of the old varieties 
which, according to the theory, had run out and become 
extinct, have re-appeared with new names ; and, doubtless, 
hy proper atteqtion and suitable cultivation^ all that are 
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worth having will come back in like manner. Not the 
least among the evils resulting from the prevalence of 
Knight's doctrine has been the multiplication of new names 
and the confusion worse confounded of endlessly multiplied 
synonyms. We have had under cultivation, for in« 
stance, the " Williams's Bouchretien " for many years, 
and always esteemed it highly ; but were unable to iden- 
tify the " Bartlett " as the same fruit until quite recently. 
We prefer the original name, and in all similar cases we 
think it advisable to " inquire for the old paths and walk 
therein." Much has been effected in this respect, particu* 
larly with pears, by the cultivators and amateurs in the 
neighborhood of Boston. They are entitled to great credit 
and will, we trust, persevere until the pomological world 
has something like a correct nomenclature for this sadly 
treated class of fruits. 

No. 164. New York Virgalieu. 

Williamson's Virgalieu. Coxe, 1817. 

Virgalieu. Nursery Cat, 1807. 

Bergaloo. Of Cultivators, 

Sur passe Vi rgoulouse. Of Parmentier and others, 

Columbian Vi rgoulouse. Of Bhodgood. 

Columbia. Downing, 

Saint Michael. Of Boston CuUivatora, 

In our first edition of this work in 1833, we omitted 
this most valuable pear, supposing from the similarity of 
names, that it might be the same as (No. 146) the Virgou- 
louse of the French, the fruit of which we had never seen. 
During the past Summer we had an opportunity to see and 
compare the fruit of four distinct varieties which by or- 
chard ists and cultivators in general have been confounded. 
They were the White Doyenn^, the Gray DoyennS, the 
Virgouleuse, and the New York Virgalieu. They are be- 
yond question distinct fruits, and the latter decidedly the best. 
In comparing the young wood of the White Doyenn^ and 
New York Virgalieu, at this time, (Dec. 1845,) the differ- 
ence in its color and in the form of the buds is very evi- 
dent. That of the former is of a light ash color ; the eyes' 
or buds stand out prominent. In the shoots of the New 
York Virgalieu, on the other hand, the wood is of a chest- 
35* 
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not color and the buds, like tliose of an apple, incline to the 
dioot. Mr. Downing is consequently in error in confound- 
ing it with the white Doyenn^, as are those who call it the 
Saint Michael, which is a synonym of the white Doyenn^. 
We have now no doubt that is of American origin. It origi- 
nated, as we believe, in the garden of a gentleman in the 
upper part of the city of New Fork. Since the year 1807, 
when we came in possession of the nursery of David Wil. 
liamson, we have cultivated this superior fruit. At that 
lime it was almost the only variety inquired for, and the 
name given it, as we understood by a Frenchman, was 
adopted by Mr. Williamson and has ever since been re* 
tained by us. Hence by Mr. Coxe, in his "View of the 
Cultivation of Fruit trees," published in 1617, it is called 
WilUamson^s Virgoulouse. He says of it : '< The tree is of 
vigorous growth and bears well ; a native fruH from New 
York," (p 210.) and of the (French) Virgoulouse,^^he says be 
imported it from France, and of course knew it to be dif- 
fe]«enl. The name Surpasse Virgoulouse was given by Par. 
meatier, who found the pear in cultivation among us, and 
thus called it to distinguish it from the French variety, and 
to indicate its superiority. 

Frvit, above the medium size, roundish, turbinate, taper, 
ing handsomely to the stem. Generally about two inches 
and three fou rths in length and 2 and 5-8 in diameter. SHn 
smooth and when perfectly ripe of a citron color and 
clouded with brownish yellow, and on the sunny side a. 
fine blush red. Eye small, with very Hule depression,, 
without any wrinkle. Stalk about three fburths of an inch 
long, rather stout, often a little curved, iaserted in a very 
small cavity, nearly level with the fruit. FU^ a rich 
light yellow, buttery and melting ; juice sweety plentiful,, 
l^romatic and very delicious. It ripens about the fiisl 
week iu October, and will keep with proper care until th& 
ncuddle of January. 

The fruit varies much in size according to the thrifti. 
ness of the trees. They should have a warm and shelter- 
ed situation, and require to have the branches thinned out, 
4nd likewise to be well manured and the soil mellowed 
every year. It is an abundant bearer, but if neglected 
and exhausted by overbearing, and especially when the 
foots get down into a poor gravelly soil, the fruit will be 
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imall and is apt to cntck. When this is the case it riiould 
be kept from bearing for a year, by taking away all the 
young fruit, so as to throw it into strong wood. By suita- 
ble care and cultivation it will be found that it has neither 
** run out," nor is it likely to be susperseded by any other 
of domestic or foreign origin. Taking all its good quail* 
ties into the account, it is entitled to the first place in the 
first rank. 

165. Bloodgood's Earlt. 

The late James Bloodgood, of Flushing, L. I., gave us 
grafts and fruit of this variety in the year 1833. He in- 
rormed us that it was a seedling variety; Fruity middle 
size, turbinate, about 2 inches long, and 1 and 3-4 in di- 
ameter. Slalk, 1 inch long, slender and curved. Eye, 
open, with a regular calyx. Stem, light yellow with rus- 
set specks. F^sh, rich, melting, and buttery. It ripens 
in the latter end of July. It is a desirable pear, coming 
in a little after the Madeline, which it somewhat resembles. 
The Bloodgood of Manning is a very different variety. 

166. Angora. 

Introduced by Mr. Mantel, of this city ; principally val- 
uable on account of its large size, and hence sought after 
as a baking variety. It somewhat resembles the Uvedales 
St. Germain, from which it is probably a seedling. See 
No. 156, 

167. Andrews. 

A favorite native variety from Dorchester, Mass. Man- 
ning says : " It is a most valuable pear, producing its 
fruit early and abundantly"; ripe in Sept. and Oct. It has 
not as yet fruited with us ; anid, of course, we cannot speak 
of it positively. 

83. Bartlett. 

See Williams's Bouohretein, No. 38, p. 229. We pre- 
fer to retain the original name, although it is known as 
'< Bartlett " among the cultivators in the Eastern states. 
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168. CuSBUfG. 

Said to be a native fruit from Hingham, Mass. The 
size in rich ground is large, form oblong, ripening the last 
of September. " This pear," says Manning, " is in our 
soil, equal to the * Bartlett,' " by which he means, of 
course, Williams's Bonchretien. 

169. Dearborn's Seedling. 

A variety much resembling the Lammas (No. 21.^ It 
originated, according to Manning, at Brimley Place, 
Roxbury, Mass., the seat of Hoih-H. A. S. Dearborn. 
Ripe in August. 

170. Dix. 

We doubt whether this is not the Old Brown Beuree 
(No. 71.) It is, however, described by Manning as hav- 
ing originated in the garden of Mrs. Dix in Boston. Size 
large, oblong, tapering gently from the blossom end to 
the stem, which is short. The skin, when ripe, is yellow, 
sometimes with a blush of red on the side exposed to the 
sun. Flesh, melting, juicy and very rich. Oct. and Nov. 
The wood small and thorny. 

Downing describes the fruit as large, oblong, skin 
roughish, fine deep yellow at maturity, marked with 
distinct russet dots, and sprinkled with russett around the 
stalk. 

171. Louis-Bonne de Jersey. 

Probably the Lou is- Bonne (No. 90) cultivated in great 
perfection in the Island of Jersey, where all the varieties 
of the pear ripen in greater perfection than in England, 
or France. It may, however, be a distinct seedling 
variety. Time must determine. 

172. Stevens's Genesee. 

Supposed to be a native fruit. First brought into notice 
by a Mr. Stevens, near Rochester, N. Y. Downing 
describes the fruit as large, roundish, obovate, and of a 
yellow color, resembling the Doyenn^. Stalk, about an inch 
long, stout, thicker at the base, and set in a slight, ratlier 
one-sided depression. Calyx with short, stiff divisions 
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placed in a smooth basin of only moderate depth. Fle^k^ 
white, half buttery, with a rich aromatic flavor, somewhat 
like that of Gansel's Bergamot. First of September. 

178. Van Mons Leon le Clbbc. 

This most noble pear is supposed to be among the best of 
the many varieties for which we are indebted to Mr. Van 
Mons, of Brussels. Downing gives an outline from a 
specimen "just produced by Col. Wilder, of Boston, whose 
standard pears are unrivaled in New England. Frvitj 
large, oblong, obovate. Skin^ yellowish, much mingled 
with brown over nearly the whole surface and slightly 
rpsseted near the stalk. Fleshy yellowish white, buttery 
and melting, with a rich sugary flavor. Oct and Nov." 



PEACHES. 

The list of Peaches is already sufliciently large. Mr. 
Lindley describes 60 varieties to which we have added 16 
distinctly and decidedly American. From the facility 
with which seedlings are raised in this climate the catalogue 
of names might be swelled to an almost unlimited extent. 
We deem it necessary here to make a few observations on 
the manner in which a recent author has treated this branch 
of the subject. In the first place, the classification of 
Lindley is unequaled for its elegance and simplicity, and 
just as far as it has been deviated from, by just so much is 
it defective. In the second place, duty to ourselves 
and to the fruit-growing community obliges us to notice 
here several errors that have been circulated in recent 
publications : 

No. 61. AsTOB. 

Fo^a correct description of this favorite peach, which 
we had the honor of first bringing into notice, the reader is 
referred to page 183. That part of Downing's description 
which was not borrowed from us is very defective, and 
aeems tQ have been taken from an entireljr di£brf nt firuU» 
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63. Brbvoobt's SsBDLiNe Mbltbk. 

We know not by what right the author referred to has 
dropped a part of the name of this " excellent little peach." 
Perhaps to make it quadrate with the strange assertion 
that "it is almost always large on the Hudson river;*' 
which, if it be true, must certainly refer to something else. 
See page 183. 

65. Early SwEBT Water. 

This is also most erroneously described. " Fruit some- 
times large." It is never large, but remarkably uniform. 
See p. 184. 

76. Hoffman's Pottnd. 

For our name of this fruit we have 'given reasons at page 
189, which ought to he satisfactory ; and no one, we think, 
has any right to alter it ; least of all, he who .says " it is a 
good fruit, hut its place has been taken of late by other 
more popular sorts." There are to be sure other " popu- 
lar sorts ;" and perhaps where the Hoffman's Pound is not 
known — "more popular sorts;" but it is one of our very 
finest, and without exception the largest of our fall peaches. 
It requires, in order to ripen in perfection, a sheltered 
situation. 



PLUMS. 

No. 53. Bolmar's Washington. Page 298. 

The engraving of this most magnificent of all Pluma 
which accompanies the present edition, was made from the 
original drawing by Leney, in 1818, when we had the 
honor of first introducing it to public notice. Some of the 
new books, we perceive, give most erroneous descriptions 
of it, and one author has dropped, most unwarrantably, a 
part of its name, calling it merely — Washington. It is 
without doubt the best American variety, and the name 
of the gentleman with whom it originated ought to be 
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perpetuated. Let it be, to the end of time, Bolmar^s 
Washington. - 

The reader will please correct with his pen an error 
which occurs in our description (p. 298) and which was 
overlooked when the pages were passing through the press. 
Say — Fruity regularly formed, nearly round, two and a 
quarter inches in length ; and two inches and one-eighth 
in diameter. 

No. 69. Bleecker's Gage. 

Produced from seed, says Manning, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bleecker, of Albany, N. Y. The form oval, nearly round, 
skin a dark yellow with dark red spots and blotches. The 
flesh is rich and excellent, a great bearer. Ripe in Sept. 
•Downing says of it: "Raised by Mrs. Bleecker SO years 
ago from a prune pit given her by the Rev. Mr. Dull, of 
Kingston, N. Y., which he received from Germany." 

70. Dana's Yellow Gage. 

A native, says Manning, of Ipswich, Mass. ; of a pale 
yellow, medium size ; fiesh sweet and juicy ; ripe in 
August and September. 

71. Duane's Purple. Manning. 

The same as known by some cultivators as " Duane's 
Purple French." Originally imported from France 
by J. Duane, of Duanesburgh, N. Y., the name having 
been by some means lost. Future research will doubtless 
identify h with its true name. We have not seen the fruit 
in perfection but infer that the figure of it by Downing is 
too large, as in his book it appears much larger than 
Bol mar's Washington, of which the author says he has seen 
fruit seven inches and a quarter in circumference. 

The tree is readily known by the gray color of the 
wood ; and the large, woolly, under sur^ce of the leaf. 

72. Gros Reine Claude. Murray^ s Reine Claude* 
Nursery Cat. 

Originally introduced from France, by John R. Murray, 
Esq., of this city. Similar in many respects to the Green 
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Gage (No. 10) but a larger and finer fruit. The leases 
of the tree thicker and more glossy. It is decidedly the 
best of the numerous varieties known as GagQ^. 

78. Jbffesson. 

A Seedling, raised by the late Judge Buel, of Albany, 
probably from the Bolmar's Washington. As it has not 
fruited with us, we copy a description from Dowinng : — 
**FruU large, skin a golden yellow, with a beautiful 
purplish red cheek, and covered with a fine white bloom. 
Stalk, an inch long, pretty stout. Flesh, a deep orange, 
parts freely from the stone, which is long and pointed ; 
rich, juicy and high- flavored. 

74. Laurence's Favorite. 

This is one of the best of the numerous Seedlings from 
the GreiBU Gage that have yet appeared. It originated in 
the City of Hudson, N. Y., in the garden of the gentleman 
whose name it bears. The climate and the soil in the 
neighborhood of the cities of Hudson and Albany, and 
indeed of most of the towns on the North River, are 
exceedingly congenial to the Plum ; and almost in- 
numerable are the varieties, that from these quarters, 
appear in our markets. This is especially the case with 
varieties raised from the " Gages." Some of them are 
of good size and desirable, others small and worthless. 

75. Paddock's Magnum Bonum. 

According to the statement of the gentleman from whom 
we received this variety, in 1933, it originated from a pit 
brought from Russia by Capt. Paddock in the year 1806. 
It is a very valuable addition. Fruit, large, nearly egg 
shaped ; measuring six inches in the longer circumference, 
and in the other five and a quarter. Skin, reddish purple, 
with a light blue bloom, darker on the shaded side, with 
very fine yellow specks. Flesh, firm, yellow, and rich, 
adhering to the stone which is large and flat, oval and 
pitted. 
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